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The CONTENT S. 
Several Papers relating to the Terreſtrial ChRY- 
$1PUS, GoLDEN-FOOr, or GUINEA, an In- 
ſect, or Vegetable, which has this ſurpriſing 
Property, that being cut into ſeveral pieces, 
each piece lives, and in a ſhort time becomes 
as perfet an Inſect, or Vegetable, as that of 
do bich it was originally only a Part, 


Vol. VIII. | B 


X 3 


Abſtract of Pari of a Letter from the 

| Heer Rottenſcrach in Germany, com- 

municating Obſervations on the CHa u- 
E | 


S I R, 


OME time /ince died bere of old age, one Petrus 

Gualterus, a man well known in the learned world, 
and famous for nothing ſo much as for an extraordinary 
collection which be had made of the Chryſipi, an animal or 
vegetable , of which I doubt not but there are ſtill ſome 
to be found in England: however, if that ſhould be diffi- 
cult, it may be eaſy to ſend ſome over to you ; as they are 
at preſent very plentiful in theſe parts. I can anſwer 
for the truth of the fafts contained in the Paper I ſend 
you, as there is not one of them but what I have ſeen 
repeated above twenty times; and I wiſh others may be 
encouraged to try the experiments over again, ard ſatisfy 
themſelves of the truth by their own eyes, The accounts 
of the Chryſipi, as well as the collection itſelf, were 
found in the cabinet of the above-mentioned Petrus after 
his death; for ke could never be prevailed on to communi» 
cate a fight of either while alive, Iam, 
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The Figure of 15 8 ca 
„ "800U8 ficking to a Finger, 


Obſervations and Experiments upon the 
TZRRESTRIAL CHRYSIPUS, or GUINEA, 


by Mynheer Petrus Gualterus. 


Tranſlated from the FRENCH by P. H. I. Z 
C. G. 8. ys 


HE animal in Goediont is a terreſtrial | vegetable 


| or inſect, of which mention is made in the 
Philoſophical T ranſaBions for ſeveral years, as may be 
ſeen in Ne ooo. Art. 0000. and N* oo. Art. 002. 
and N*— Art. 18. 

'This animal or vegetable is of a rotund, orbicu- 
lar, or round form, as repreſented in the figure an- 
nexed. In which A. denotes the ruffle. B. the hand. 
G. the thumb of that hand. D. the finger. E. the 
part of that finger to which the CnRrsfrus ſticks, 


| F. F. F. f. four tubes, repreſenting the Tito ®, , Or man's 
See Phils/. — cencerning the arùbar vita, anno 17 32. 


75 We 23 ſtaff, 


wot 
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flaff, mentioned by Galen in his Treatiſe de Ufir 
Partium; and by Ariſtotle, in that little book called 
his d ApxiBiBady, or Maſter -piece, The ro 0navxov, OF 
Doman s- pipe, an oblong perforated ſubſtance, to 
which the ſaid I directly tend, is repreſented by 
the letter C. The mouth of the Chryſipus ts in this 
anterioun middle, it opens into the ſtomach, which takes up 
the whole length of the body. The whole body forms 
but one pipe, a ſort of gut which can be opened but 
at one end, i. e. at letter C. | 3 
The ſize of the body of a Chryſipus varies accord- 
ing to its different ſpecies, | 
I know two ſpecies only, differing in extent al- 
moſt one half; which, for diſtinction ſake, I call the 
whole Chryſipus, and the hemi- Chryſipus. The latter of 
theſe is by no means ſo valuable as the former. The 
length of the Iſley differ likewiſe in proportion to the 
different ſize or extenſion of theſe two. 2 
The Hei of thoſe of a modern growth are ſo im- 
perfect and inviſible to the naked eye, that it is 
much to be feared the ſpecies will ſoon be entirely 
loſt among us; and indeed, in England, they are ob- 
ſerved of late to be much rarer than formerly, eſpe- 
clally in the country, where at preſent there are very 
few of them to be found; but at the ſame time it is 
remarked, that in ſome places of the Continent, par- 
ticularly in a certain part of Germany, they are much 
plentier ; being to be found in great numbers, where 
formerly there were ſcarce any to be met with. | 
TI have not, after the minuteſt obſervation, been 
able to ſettle with any degree of certainty, whether 
this be really an animal or vegetable, or whether it 
be not ſtrictly neither, or rather both. For as I have, 
by the help of my microſcope, diſcovered ſome of its 
parts to reſemble thoſe of a lion; I have at other 
times taken notice of ſometing not unlike the 
Flower-de-luce, Not to repeat thoſe parts above- 
mentioned, which bear great analogy to the Aldo 
af che human body. On their extremities (if they 
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are not very old) may be ſeen certain letters forming 
the names of ſeveral of our kings; whence I have. 
been almoſt inclined to conclude, that theſe are the 


flowers mentioned, by Virgil, and which appear to 
have been ſo extremely {carce 1 in his time. 


Dic quibus in terris inſeripti nomina regum 
Naſcuntur fores. 


Particularly as he adds, 
E, Phyllida ſolus babeto. 


Of which we ſhall take notice hereafter, when we 
come to ſpeak of its properties. What hath princi- 
pally diſſuaded me from an opinion of its being an 
animal, is, that I could never obſerve any ſymptoms 
of voluntary motion; but indeed the ſame may be 
ſaid of an oyſter, which I think is not yet ſettled by 
the learned to be abſolutely a vegetable. 

But though it hath not, or ſeems not to have any 
_ Progreſſive motion of its own, yet is it very eaſy to 
communicate a motion to it. Indeed, ſome perſons 
have made them fly all over the town with great 
velocity. 

What is ſaid of the Polypus, in a late excellent 
paper communicated to the Royal Society, is Iike- 
wiſe applicable to the Chry/ipus. 

« They make uſe of their progreſſive motion, 
ce when communicated to them, to place themſelves 
* conveniently, ſo as to catch their prey. They 
cc are voracious animals; their IT:j are ſo many ſnares 
ee which they ſet for numbers of ſmall i»/eFs. As 
« ſoon as any of them touches one of the uy it is 
ec caught.“ 

But then it differs from the Polypus in the 8 
quence; for inſtead of making the inſect its prey, it 
becomes itſelf a prey to it, and inſtead of convey- 
ing an inſe2 twice as large as its own mouth into it, 


B 4 in 


+ ritt bsopInC x Late ee 


in thitaridn * of the Polypus, tlie povr Chyyfipus is 
itſelf conveyed into the Lotulus or pouch of ah inſełi 
a thouſand times as large as itſelf. Notwithſtandihg 
Which, this wretched animal (for fo I think we may 
be Mowed to call it) is fo eager after its prey, that 
if the 7y/eZ (which ſeldom happens) makes any reſiſt- 
ance, it ſummons other Chr5/1 to its aid, which in 
the end hardly ever fail of acorns it, and Setting 
into its pouch. 

The learned Gualterus goes on in theſe words: oF A 
ce Cbryſipus, by the ſimple contact of my own finger, 
« has fo cloſely attached itſelf to my hand, that by 
e the joint and indefatigable labour of ſeveral of my 
de friends, it could by no means be ſevered; or made 
& to quit its hold,” 

As to the generation af the Chryfious, it differs 
em all other animals or vegetables whatever; for 
though it . ſeems the beſt ſupplied for this natural 
function, nature having provided each female part 
with four male ones, which one would think ſuffi- 
cient; yet it may be ſaid, as of the Polypus, they 
have no diſtinguiſhed place by which they bring forth 
their young. 

Gualterus judiciouſly remarks® : ee J haye (ſays 
ge he) ſome of them, that have greatly multiplied under 
et ny eyes, and of which I might almoſt ſay, that they 
te have produced young ones from all the exterior 
« parts of their body. | 

my I have learned by a continual attention to the two 

cies of them, that all the individuals of theſe 
© ſpecies produce young ones. 

<« I have for ſixty years had under my eye thou- 
cc ſands of them; and though I have opszrveD 
de THEM CONSTANTLY, and with ATTENTION, ſo as 
« to watch them night and day, I never obſerved any 
ve a P the common anitgal-oopulation. 


. Vid. Named on the Polypus, Pag. 6. in, 
I tried 
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e 1 tried at firſt two of them; but theſe I Found- 
et would not produce a complete Chryſipus; at leaſt 
t J had feaſon to think the operation would be ſo 
et flow, that I muſt have waited ſome years for its 
« completion. Upon this, I tried a hundred of them 
cr together; by whoſe marvellous union (whether it 
cc be, that they mix total, like thoſe heavenly ſpirits 
« mentioned by Milton, or by any other proceſs not 
ce yet revealed to human wit) they were found in the 
er year's end to produce three, four, and ſometimes 
« five complete Chry/ipi. I have indeed often made 
« them in that ſpace produce ten or twenty; but 
ee this hath been by ſome held a dangerous experi- 
et ment, not only to the parent Chry/pi themſelves, 
ce which have by theſe means been utterly loſt and 
te deſtroyed, but even to the philoſopher who hath 
te attempted it; for as ſome curious perſons have, b 
« hermetic experiments, endangered the loſs of their 
te teeth, ſo we, by a too intenſe application to this 
ce Chryſipean philoſophy, have been ſometimes found 
« to endanger our ears. He then proceeds thus: 

» « Another fact, which I have obſerved, has 

ce proved to me, that they have the faculty of 'mul- 
T tiplying, before they are ſevered from their parent. 
<« have ſeen a Chryſipus, ſtill adhering, bring forth 
te young ones; and thoſe young ones themſelves have 
& alſo brought forth others. Upon ſuppoſition, that 
te perhaps there was ſome copulation between the parent 
te and you 1 whilſt they were yet united; or be- 
& tween the young ones coming from the body of 
« the ſame parent; I made divers experiments to 
ce be ſure of the fact; but not one of thoſe experi- 
« ments ever led me to any thing that could give 
ce the idea of a copulation,” 

I now proceed to the ſingularities reſulting from 
the operation 1 have tried upon them. 


N 


$7 Re marks, Pag. 7· 
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A Chryſipus of the larger kind may be divided 


into one-and-twenty ſubſtances (whether animal or 
vegetable we determine not), every ſubſtance being at 
lealt as large as the original Chry/ipus. Theſe may 
again be ſubdivided, each of them into twenty-four; 
and what is very remarkable, every one of theſe parts 
is heavier, and rather larger than the firſt Chryſipus. 
The only difference in this change, is that of the 
colour ; for the firſt ſort are yellow, the ſecond white, 
and the third-reſemble the complexion and ſubſtance 
of many human faces. 
Theſe ſubdivided parts are by ſome obſerved to 
loſe in a great degree their adhereſcent quality ; not- - 
withſtanding which, Gualterus writes, that, from the 
minuteſt obſervations upon his own experience, they 
all adhered with equal tenacity to his own fingers. 
The manner of dividing a Chryſipus differs, how- 
ever, greatly from that of the Polypus; for whereas 
we are taught 1n that excellent treatiſe above-men- 
tioned, that 
* Tf the body of a Polypus is cut into two parts 
< tranſverſely, each of thoſe parts becomes a complete 
tt Polypus : on the very day of the operation, the firſt 
te part, or anterior end of the Polypus, that is, the 
te head, the mouth, and the arms: this part, 1 lay, 
« jengthens itſelf, it creeps, and eats. 
« The ſecond part, which has no bead, gets one; a 
« mouth forms itſelf at the anterior end; and ſhoots _ 
« forth arms. This reproduction comes about more 
cc or lets quickly, according as the weather is more 
ce or leſs warm, In ſummer, I have ſeen arms begin 
ce to ſprout ont twenty-four hours after the opera- 
« tion, and be new head perferied in every reſpect in a 
cc few days. 
Each of thoſe parts thus become a perfect Poly- 
ec pus, performs abſolutely all its functions. It creeps, 


* See Polypus, pag. 8, 9, 10. 
| Es | cc ; 
2 TR 
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© it eats, it grows, and it multiplies ; and all that, 
& as much as a Polypus which never had been cut. 
be In whatever place the body of a Polypas is cut, 


ef whether in the middle, or more or leſs near the 


ct head, or the poſterior part, the experiment has 


« always the ſame ſucceſs. 

c Tf a Palypus i 1s cut tranſverſely at the ſame mo- 
© ment, into three or four parts, they all equally: 
e become ſo many complete ones. 

c The animal is too ſmall to be cut at the ſame 
« time into a great number of parts; I therefore did 
te zt ſucceſſively. I firſt cut a Polypus into four parts, 
« and let them grow; next, I cut thoſe quarters 

again; and at this rate I proceeded, till I had 
& made 50 out of one ſingle one: and here I ſtopp'd, 
ce for there would have been 0 end of the experi- 
<< ment. 
« I have now actually by me ſeveral parts of the 
ſame Polypus cut into pieces above a year ago; 
« ſince which time they have produced a great 
* number of young ones. 

e 4 Polypus may alſo be cut in two, lengthways. 
« Beginning by the head, one. firſ ſplits the ſaid head, 
ce and afterwards the ſtomach : the Polypus being in 
tc the form of a pipe, each half of what is thus cut 
te lengthways forms a half pipe: the anterior ex- 
« tremity of which is terminated by the half of the 

head, the half of the mouth, and part of the 
« arms, It is not long before the two edges of 
te thoſe half- pipes cloſe after the operation; they 
cc generally begin at the poſterior part, and cloſe u 
ce by degrees to the anterior part. Then each half- 

pipe becomes a whole one complete: a ſtomach is 
te formed, in which nothing is wanting; and out 
* 1 each balf-mouth a whole one is formed alſo.” 

© ] have ſeen all this done in leſs than an hour; 

ce 5 that the Polypus produced from each of thoſe 
e halyes, at the end of that time, did not differ from 


« the 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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66 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the whole ones, except that it had fewer arms; 
-but in a few days more grew out. 5 
*« I have cut a Polypus nn between ſeven 
and eight in the morning; and between two and 
three in the afternoon, "each of the Paris has been 


* able to eat a drm as long as itſelf. 


ce 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
tet 
cc 
ec 
40 


elf a Pohpus is cut lengthways, beginning at 
ne head, and the ſection is not carried quite 
through; the reſult is, a Polypus with two bodies, 
two heads, and one tail. Some of thoſe bodies 
and heads may again be cut lengthways ſoon after. 
In this manner I have produced à Polypus that bad 


' ſeveral bodies, as many heads, and one tail. I after- 


wards at once cut off the ſeven heads of this 
new Hydra : ſeven others grew again ; and the beads 
that were cut-off, became each a complete Polypus. | 


.< I cut a Pohpus, tranſverſely, into two parts: 


I put theſe two parts cloſe to each other again, 
and they re-united where they had been cut. The 
Polypus, thus re-united, eat the day after it had 
undergone this operation: it is ſince grown, and 
has multiplied. | 

« I took the poſterior part of one eppes and the 
anterior of another, and I wave brought them to re- 
unite in the ſame manner as the foregoing, Next 
day, the Polypus that reſulted, eat: it has continued 
well theſe two months ſince the operation : it is 


* grown, and has put forth young ones, from each 


of the parts of which it was formed. The two 
foregoing experiments do not always ſucceed; 3 it 


often happens, that the two parts will not join 


8 >} 


again. 
« In order to compretiend the experiment I am 
now going to ſpeak of, one ſhould recollect, that 
the whole body. of a Polypus forms only one pipe, 
a ſort of gut, or pouch. 

« ] have been able to turn that pouch, that body of 


the Polypus, 1nSIDE- OUTWARDS 3 AS ONE MAY. 


TURN A STOCKING. 
* 1 have 
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te J have ſeveral by me, that have remained turned 
© in this manner; THEIR INSIDE IS BECOME THEIR 
« OUTSIDE, . AND THEIR OUTSIDE THEIR INSIDE + 
ce they eat, they grow, and they multiply, as if they 
tc had never been turned. i 
Nov, in the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of our Chry/ipus, 
we are forced to proceed in quite a different man- 
ner; namely, by the metabolic or mutative, not by 
the ſchyſtic or diviſive. Some have indeed attempted 
this latter method; but like that great philoſopher 
the elder Pliny, they have periſhed in their diſqui- 
ſitions, as he did, by ſuffocation. Indeed, there is a 
method called the Kleptiſtic, which hath been pre- 
ferred to the metabolic: but this is too dangerous; 
the ingenious Gualterus never carried it farther than 
the metabolic, contenting himſelf ſometimes to di- 
vide the original Chry/ipus into twenty-two parts, and 
again to ſubdivide theſe into twenty- five; but this 
requires great art. | 1 Y 
It can't be doubted but that Mr. Trembley will, 
in the work'he 1s pleaſed to promiſe us, give ſome 
account of the longevity of the Polypus, As to the 
age of the Chryſipus, it differs extremely; ſome being 
of equal duration with the life of man, and ſome 
of ſcarce a moment's exiſtence. . The beſt method 
of preſerving them is, I believe, in bags or cheſts; 
in large numbers; for they ſeldom live long when 
they are alone. The great Gualterus ſays, he thought 
he could never put enough of them together, If 
| you carry them in your pockets ſingly, or in pairs, 
as ſome do, they will laſt a very little while, and in 
ſome pockets not a day. 

* We are told of the Polypus, © That they are 
© to be looked for in ſuch ditches whoſe water is 
te ſtocked with ſmall inſets. Pieces of wood, leaves, 
ce aquatic plants, in ſhort, every thing is to be taken 

<« out of the water, that is met with at the bottom, 


ol Polypus, Pag . 1, 2, 8 1 
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< or on the ſurface of the water; on the edges, and 
4 in the middle of the ditches: What is thus taken 
* out, muſt be put into a glaſs of clear water, and 
te theſe inſets, if there are any, will ſoon diſcover 
e themſelves ; eſpecially if the glaſs is let ſtand 4 
de little, without moving it: for thus the inſects, 
« which contract themfelves when they are firſt 
ce taken out, will again extend themſelves when they 
ce are at reſt, and become thereby ſo much the more 
remarkable. 

The Chry/ipus is to be looked for in ſcrutores; ind 
behind wainicots in old houſes. In ſearching for 
them, particular regard is to be had to the perſons 
who inhabit, or have inhabited, in the fame houſes, 
by obſerving which rule, you may often ptevent 
throwing away your labour. They love to be rather 
_ with old than young perſons, and deteſt finery ſo much, 
that they are ſeldom to be found in the pockets 
YN laced clothes, and hardly ever in gilded palaces. 

hey are ſometimes very difficult to "be met with, 
even though you know where they are, by reaſon of 
pieces of wood, iron, &c. which muſt be removed 
away before you can come at them. There are, how- 
ever, ſeveral ſure methods of procuring them, which 
are all aſcertained in a treatiſe on that ſubject, com- 
poſed by Petrus Gualterus, which, now he is dead, 
will ſhortly ſee the light. 

I come now, in the laſt place, to ſpeak of the 
virtues of the Chryſpus : In theſe it exceeds not only 
the Polypus, of which not one ſingle virtue is recorded, 
but all other animals and vegetables whatever. In- 
deed, I intend here only to ſet down ſome of its 
chief qualities; for to enumerate all, We. require 
a large volume, | 

Firſt, then, A Angie Cbryſibus ſtuck on to the 
finger, will make a man talk for a full hour, nay, will 
make him ſay whatever the perſon who ſticks it on 
deſires: and again, if you defire ſilence, it will as 
effectually ſtop * moſt loquacious tongue, Some» 


times, 
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times, indeed, one or two, or even twenty, are not 
ſufficient ; but if you apply the proper number, they 
ſeldom or never fail of ſucceſs. It will likewiſe make 
men blind or deaf, as you think proper; and all 
this without doing the leaſt injury to the ſeveral 
organs. | 

Secondly, It hath a moſt miraculous quality of turn- 
ing black into white, or white into black, Indeed 
it hath the powers of the priſmatic glaſs, and can, 
from any object, reflect what colour it pleaſes, 

Thirdly, It is the ſtrongeſt love-powder in the 
world, and hath ſuch efficacy on the female ſex, that 
it hath often produced loye in the fineſt women to 
the moſt worthleſs and ugly, old and decrepit of our 
ſex. | | 

To give the ſtrongeſt idea in one inſtance, of the 

ſalubrious quality of the Chryſipus: it is a medicine 
which the phyſicians are ſo fond of taking them- 
ſelves, that few of them care to viſit a patient, with- 
out ſwallowing a doſe of it. 1 

To conclude, fats like theſe I have related, to be 
admitted, require the moſt convincing proofs. I ven- 
ture to ſay, 1 am able to produce ſuch proofs, In the 
mean time, I refer my curious reader to the treatiſe 
1 have above mentioned, which is not yet publiſhed, 
and perhaps never may. 


» 
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Since I compoſed the above treatiſe, I have been 
informed, that theſe animals ſwarm in England all 
over the country, like the locuſts, once in sEVRN 
years; and like them too, they generally cauſe much 
miſchief, and greatly ruin the country in which they 
have ſwarmed, 
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THE FIRST 


OLYNTH IAC 


or 


DEMOSTHENES. 


Olynthus was a powerful free city of Thrace, on the 
confines of Macedonia. By certain alluring offers, 
Philip Had tempted them into an alliance with him, 
the terms of which were a joint war againſt the 
Athenians, and if 4 peace, a joint peace. The 
Olynthians, ſome time after, becoming jealous of his 
growing power, detach themſelves from his alliance, and 
make a ſeparate peace with the Athenians, Philip, 
exclaiming againſt this as a breach of their former 
' treaty, and glad of an opportunity, which he had 
long been ſeeking, immediately declares war againſt 
them, and bęſieges their city. Upon this, they diſpatch 
an Embaſſy to Athens for ſuccour. The ſubject of this 
embaſſy coming to be debated among the Athenians, 


Demoſthenes gives bis Jemiments in the following 
oration, | 


O treaſures, O Athenians! can, I am 9 
dent, be ſo deſirable in your eyes, as to diſ- 


cover what is moſt advantageous to be done for this 
city, in the affair now before you. And ſince it 
| C 2 is 
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is of ſo important a nature, the ſtricteſt atten- | 
tion ſhould be given to all thoſe who are willing to 
deliver their opinions; for not only the ſalutary 
counſels which any one may have premeditated, are 
to be heard and received, but I conſider it as pe- 
culiar to your fortune and good genius, that man 

things, highly expedient, may ſuggeſt themſelves 85 
the ſpeakers, even extemporarily, and without pre- 
meditation; and then you may eaſily, from the 
whole, collect the moſt uſeful reſolutions. The 
preſent occaſion wants only a tongue to declare, that 
the poſture of theſe affairs requires your immediate 
application, if you have any regard for your preſer- 
vation. I know not what diſpolition we all enter- 
tain ; but my own opinion is; that we vote a ſupply 
of men to the Olynthians, and that we ſend them 
immediately; and thus by lending them our aſſiſt- 
ance now, we ſhall prevent the accidents which we 
have formerly felt, from falling again on us. Let an 
embaſſy be diſpatched, not only to declare theſe our 
intentions, but to ſee them executed. For my 
greateſt apprehenſion i is, that the artful Philip, who 
well knows to improve every opportunity, by con- 
ceſſions, where they are moſt. convenient, and by 
threats, which we may believe him capable of fulfil- 
ling, at the ſame time objecting our abſence to our 
allies, may draw from the whole ſome conſiderable 
advantage to himſelf, This however, O Athenians! 
will give ſome comfort, that the very particular cir- 
cumſtance which adds the greateſt ſtrength to Philip, 
is likewiſe favourable to us. In his own perſon, he 
unites the ſeveral] powers of general, of king, and 
of treaſurer ; he preſides abſolutely in all councils, 
and is conſtantly at the head of his army. This in- 
deed will contribute greatly to his ſucceſſes in the 
field, but will have a contrary effect, with regard to 
that truce which he is ſo deſirous to make with the 
Olynthians; who will find their contention not to be 
for glory, nor for the enlargement of dominion ; 
| ny 
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the ſubverſion or ſlavery of their country is what 
they fight againſt. They have ſeen in what manner 
he hath treated thoſe Amphipolitans, who ſurrendered 
their city to him; and thoſe Pydnæans, who re- 
ceived him into theirs: and indeed, univerſally, a 
kingly ſtate is, in my opinion, a thing in which re- 
publics will never truſt; and above all, if their ter- 
ritories border on eachother, Theſe things therefore, 
O Athenians! being well known to you, when you 
enter on this debate, your reſolutions muſt be for 
war, and to proſecute it with as much vigour as you 
have formerly ſhewn on any occaſion, You muſt re- 
ſolve to raiſe ſupplies with the utmoſt alacrity ; to 
muſter yourſelves ; to omit nothing; for no longer 
can a reaſon be aſſigned, or excuſe alleged, why 
you ſhould decline what the preſent exigency re- 
quires, For the Olynthians, whom with ſuch uni- 
verſal clamours you have formerly inſiſted on our fo- 
menting againſt Philip, are now embroiled with him 
by meer accident; and this moſt advantageouſly for 
you; ſince, had chey undertaken the war at your re- 
queſt, their alliance might have been leſs ſtable, and 
only to ſerve a preſent turn: but ſince their ani- 
molity ariſes- from injuries offered to themſelves, 
their hoſtility will be firm; as well on account of 
their fears, as of their reſentment. The opportunity 
which now offers is not, O Athenians! to be loſt, 
nor ſhould you ſuffer what you have already often 
ſuffered. For had we, when we returned from ſug- 
couring the Eubæans, when Hierax and Stratrocles 
from the Amphipolitans, in this very place, beſoughr 
you to fail to their aſſiſtance, and to py taboo city 
into your protection; had we then conſulted our own 
Intereſt with the ſame zeal with which we provided 
for the ſafety of the Eubæans, we had then poſſeſſed 
ourſelves of Amphipolis, and eſcaped the troubles 
which have ſince perplexed us. Again, when we 
were firſt acquainted with the fieges of Pydna, Po- 
tidæa, Methone, Pagaſæ, and others (for I will not 
1 | CY waſte 
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waſte time in enumerating all), had we then aſſiſted 
only one of theſe with proper vigour, we ſhould have 
found Philip much humbler, and eaſier to be dealt 
with : whereas now, by conſtantly pretermitting the 
opportunities when they preſented themfelves, and 
truſting in fortune for the good ſucceſs of future 
events, we have encreaſed the power, O Athenians! 
of Philip ourſelves, and have raiſed him higher than 
any king of Macedonia ever was. Now then an op- 
portunity is come. What is it? why this which the 
Olynthians have of their own accord offered to this 
City ; nor is it inferior to any of thoſe we have for- 
merly loſt. To me, O Athenians! it appears, that 
if we ſettle a juſt account with the gods, notwith- 
ſtanding all things are not as they ought to be, they 
are entitled to our liberal thankſgivings. For as to 
our loſſes in war, they are juſtly to be ſet down to 
our own neglect : but that we formerly ſuffered not 
theſe misfortunes, and that an alliance now appears 
to balance theſe evils, if we will but accept it: this, 
in my opinion, muſt be referred to the benevolence 
of the gods. But it happens as in the affair of 
riches, of which, I think, it is proverbially ſaid, 
that if a man preſerves the wealth he attains, he is 
greatly thankful to fortune; but if he inſenſibly con- 
fumes it, his gratitude to fortune is conſumed at the 
ſame time. So in public affairs, if we make not a 
right improvement of opportunities, we forget the 
good offered us by the gods; for from the final event, 
we generally form our judgments of all that preced- 
ed, It is therefore highly neceſſary, O Athenians ! 
to take effectual care, that by making a right uſe of 
the occaſion now offered us, we wipe off the ſtains 
contracted by our former conduct: for ſhould we, 
O Athenians! deſert theſe, people likewiſe, and Philip 
be enabled to deſtroy Olynthus, will any man tell me 
what afterwards ſhall ſtop his future progreſs, where- 
ever he deſites to extend it? But conſider, OAthenians! 
and ſee, by what means this Philip, once ſo inconſi- 
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| , detable, is now become ſo great. He firſt became 
maſter of Amphipolis, ſecondly of Pydna, next of 
Potidza, and then of Methone. After theſe con- 
queſts, he turned his arms towards Theſſaly, where 
having reduced Phera, Pagaſæ, Magneſia, he marched 
on to Thrace, Here, after he had dethroned ſome 
kings, and given crowns to others, he fell ſick. On 
a ſmall amendment of health, inſtead of refreſhin 
himſelf with repoſe, he fell preſently on the Olyn- 
thians. His expeditions againſt the Illyrians, the 
Pzonians, againſt Arymba, and who can recount all 
the other nations, I omit. But ſhould any man ſay, 
why therefore do you commemorate thele things to 
us now? my anſwer is, that you may know, O Athe- 
nians! and ſenſibly perceive theſe two things: Firſt, 
how pernicious it is to neglect the leaſt article of 
what ought to be done; and, ſecondly, that you may 
diſcern the reſtleſs diſpoſition of Philip to undertake, 
and his alacrity to execute: whence we may conclude, 
he will never think he hath done enough, nor indulge 
himſelf in eaſe. If then his diſpoſition be to aim ſtill 
at greater and greater conqueſts, and ours to neglect 
every brave meaſure for our defence; conſider, in 
what event we can hope theſe things ſhould termi- 
nate! Good gods! is there any of you ſo infatuated, 
that he can be ignorant that the war will come home 
to us, if we neglect it? and if this ſhould happen, 
I fear, O Athenians! that we ſhall imitate thoſe who 
borrow money at great uſury, who, for a ſhort af- 
fluence of preſent wealth, are afterwards turned out 
of their original patrimony. So we {hall be found 
to pay dearly for our ſloth; and by giving our minds 
entirely up to pleaſure, ſhall bring: on ourſelves 
many and grievous calamities, againlt our will ſhall 
be at laſt reduced to a neceſſity of action, and to 
contend even for our own country. Perhaps fome 
one may object, that to find fault is eaſy, and with- 
in any man's capacity; but to adviſe proper mea- 
ſures to be taken in the preſent exigency, is the part 
C4 W e 
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of a counſellor. | I am not ignorant, O Athenians! 
that not thoſe who have been the firſt cauſes of the 
misfortune, but thoſe who have afterwards deliver- 
ed their opinions concerning it, fall often under 
your ſevere diſpleaſure, when the ſucceſs doth not 
anſwer their expectations. Be that as it will, I do 
not ſo tender my. own ſafety, that from any regard 
to that, I ſhould conceal what I — may con- 
duce to your welfare. 

The meaſures you are to take are, in my opinion, 
two: Firſt, to preſerve the Olynthian cities, by ſend- 
ing a ſupply of men to their aſſiſtance; ſecondly, to 
ravage the country of the enemy; and this by attack- 
ing it both by ſea and land. If either of theſe be 
neglected, I much fear the ſucceſs of your expedition: : 
for ſhould he, while you are waſting his territories, 
by ſubmitting to ſuffer this, take Olynthus ; he will 
be eaſily able to return home, and defend his own. 
On the other hand, if you only ſend ſuccours to the 
Olynthians ; when Philip perceives himſelf ſafe at 
home, he will ſet down before Olynthus, and employ- 
ing every artifice againſt the town, will at length 

maſter it, We muſt therefore aſſiſt the Olynthians 
with numerous forces, and in two feveral places. 
This 1s my advice concerning the manner of our 
aſſiſting them. As for the ſupply of money to be 
raiſed ; you have a treaſury, O Athenians! you have 
2 treaſury fuller of money, ſet apart for military ufes, 
than any other city of Greece: this fund you may 
apply according to your pleaſure, on this occaſion : 
the army be ſupplied this way, you will want no 
tax: if not, you will hardly find any tax ſufficient. 
What? ſays ſome one, do you move to have this 
fund applied to the army? not I truly; I only ſuggeſt 
that an army ſhould be levied ; that this fund ſhould 
be applied to it; that thoſe who do their duty to the 
public, ſhould receive their reward from it; where- 
as, in celebrating the public feſtivals, much is re- 
ceived by thoſe who do nothing for it. > 
$ 
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As to the reſt, I think, all ſhould contribute 
largely, if much wanted, leſs, if little. Money is 
wanted, and without it, nothing which is neceſſary 
to be done can be performed. Others propoſe other 
means of raiſing it; of which do you fix on that 
which ſeems moſt advantageous, and apply yourſelves 
to your preſervation, while you have an opportunity: 
for you ought to conſider and weigh well the poſture 
in which Philip's affairs now ſtand : for it appears to 
me, that no man, even though he hath not examined 
them with much accuracy, can imagine them to be 
in the faireſt ſituation. He would never have entered 
into this war, had he thought it would have been 
protracted. He hoped, at his very entrance to have 
carried all things before him, which expectation hath 
deceived him. This, therefore, by falling out con- 
trary to his opinion, hath given him the firſt ſhock, 
and much dejected him. Then the commotions in 
Theſſaly: for theſe are by nature the moſt perfidious 
of mortals, and have always proved ſo; as ſuch he 
hath now ſufficiently experienced them. They have 
decreed to demand Pegaſz of him, and to forbid 
the fortifying Magneſia. I have moreover heard it 
ſaid, that the Theſſalians would no longer open 
their ports to him, nor fuffer his fleets to be victualled 
in their markets; for that theſe ſhould go to the ſup- 
port of the republics of Theſſaly, and not to the uſe 
of Philip. But ſhould he be deprived of theſe, he 
will find himſelf reduced to great ſtreights to provide 
for his auxiliaries. And further; can we ſuppoſe 
that Pæonia and Illyria, and all the other cities, will 
chuſe rather to be ſlaves than free, and their own 
maſters? They are not inured to bondage, and the 
man is, as they ſay, prone to inſolence; which is in- 
deed very credible; for unmerited ſucceſs entirely 
perverts the underſtanding in weaker minds ; whence 
it is often more difficult to retain advantages, than 
it was to gain them. Ir is our parts then, O Athe- 
nians! to take advantage of this diſtreſs of Philip, 
| | to 
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to undertake the buſineſs with the utmoſt expedition; 
not only to diſpatch the neceſſary embaſſies, but to 
follow them with an army, and to ſtir vp all his other 
enemies againſt him: for we may be aſſured of this, 
that had Philip the ſame opportunity, and the war 
was near our borders, he would be abundantly ready 
to invade us. Are you not then aſhamed through 
fear to omit bringing that on him, when you have an 
opportunity, which he, had he that opportunity, 
would ſurely bring on you? Beſides, let none of 
you be ignorant, that you have now your option, 
whether you ſhall attack him abroad, or be attacked 
by him at home; for if the Olynthians, by your 
aſſiſtance, are preſerved, the kingdom of Philip will 
be by your forces invaded; and you may then retain 

our own dominions, your own city in ſafety; but 
ſhould Philip once maſter the Olynthians, who would 
oppoſe his march hither? the Thebans? let me not 
be thought too bitter, if I ſay, they would be ready 
to aſſiſt him againſt us, The Phocians? they are not 
able to ſave themſelves, unleſs you, or ſome one elſe 
will aſſiſt them. But my friend, ſays one, Philip will 
have no deſire to invade us. I anſwer, it would 
ſurely be moſt abſurd, if what he imprudently now 
threatens us with, he would not, when he conveni- 
ently could, perform. As to the difference, whether 
the war be here or there, there 1s, I think, no need 
of argument; for if it was neceſſary for you to be 
thirty days in the field within your own territories, 
and to ſuſtain your army with your own product, 
ſuppoling no enemy there at the ſame time; I ſay, 
the loſſes of your huſbandmen, who ſupply thoſe 
proviſions, would be greater than the whole expence 
of the preceding war. ' But if an actual war ſhould 
come to our doors, what loſſes muſt we then expect? 
Add to this, the inſults of the enemy, and that 
which to generous minds is not inferior to any loſs, 
the diſgrace of ſuch an incident. It becomes us all, 
therefore, when we conſider all theſe things, to apply 


our 
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our utmoſt endeavours to expel this war from our 
borders; the rich, that for the many things they 
poſſeſs, parting with a little, they may ſecure the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the reſt; the young men, that 
having learnt experience in the art of war, at Philip's 
expence, in his country, they may become formidable 
defenders of their own ; the orators, that they may 
be judicially viadicated in the advice they have 
given to the republic; ſince according to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the meaſures taken in conſequence of their 
opinions, ſo you will judge of the adviſers them- 


ſelves. May this ſucceſs be happy, for the ſake of 
every one! 
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FT would be a ſtrange conſideration (ſaith Cicero) 
that while ſo many excellent remedies have been 
diſcovered for the ſeveral diſeaſes of the human 
body, the mind ſhould be left without any aſſiſtance 
to alleviate and repel the diforders which befal it. 
The contrary of this he aſſerts to be true, and pre- 
ſcribes philoſophy to us, as a certain and infallible 
method to aſſwage and remove all thoſe peturbations 
which are liable to affect this nobler part of man. 
Of the ſame opinion were all thoſe wiſe and illuſ- 
trious ancients, whoſe writings and ſayings on this 
ſubject have been tranſmitted to us. And when 
Seneca tells us, that virtue is ſufficient to ſubdue all 
our paſſions, he means no other (as he explains it in 
many parts of his works) than that exalted divine 
philoſophy, which conſiſted not in vain pomp, or uſe- 
leſs curioſity, nor even in the ſearchof more profitable 
knowledge, but in acquiring ſolid laſting habits of 
virtue, and ingrafting them into our character. It 
was not the bare knowing the right way, but the con- 


ſtant 
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ſtant and ſteady walking in it, which thoſe glorious 
writers recommended and dignified by the auguſt 
names of philoſophy and virtue; which two words, if 
they did not always uſe in a ſynonymous ſenſe, yer 
they all agreed in this, that virtue was the conſum- 
mation of true philoſophy. 

Now that this ſupreme philoſophy, this habit of 
virtue, which ſtrengthened the mind of a Socrates, or 
a Brutus, is really ſuperior to every evil which can 
attack us, I make no doubt; but in truth, this is to 
have a found, not a ſickly conſtitution. With all 
proper deference therefore to ſuch great authorities, 
they ſeem to me to aſſert no more than that health 
is a remedy againſt diſeaſe ; for a ſoul once poſſeſſed 
of that degree 'of virtue, which can, withoutemotion, 
look on poverty, pain, diſgrace, and death, as things 
indifferent; a a ſoul, as Hotace expreſles it, 


Tolus teres alque rotundus, 


or, 6 to Seneca, which deri ves all its comfort 
from WITHIN, not from wiTHOUT ; which can look 
down on all the ruffling billows of fortune, as from 
a rock on ſhore, we ſurvey a tempeſtuous fea, with 
unconcern ; ſuch a ſoul is ſurely in a ſtate of health, 

which no vigaur of bodily conſtitution can reſemble. 

And as this health of the mind exceeds that of the 
body in degree, ſo doth it in conſtancy or duration. 
In the latter, the tranſition from perfect health to 
ſickneſs 1s eaſy, and often ſudden ; whereas the for- 
mer being once firmly eſtabliſhed in the robuſt ſtate 
above deſcribed, is never afterwards liable to be 
ſhocked by any accident or impulſe of fortune. 

It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that thoſe great maſters 
have pointed out the way to this philoſophy, and have 
endeayoured to allure and perſuade others into it; 
but as it is certain that few of their diſciples have 
been able to arrive at its perfection; nay, as ſeyeral 
of the maſters themſelves have done little honaur to 

their 
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their precepts; by their examples, there ſeems ſtill 
great occaſion for a mental phyſician, who ſhould 
conſider the human mind (as is often the caſe of the 
body) in too weak and depraved, a ſituation to be 
reſtored to firm vigout and ſanity; and ſhovld propoſe 
rather to palliate and leſſen its diſorders, than ab- 
ſolutely to cure them. 

To conſider the whole catalogue of diſeaſes, to 
which our minds are liable, and to preſcribe proper 
remedies for them all, would require a much longer 
_ treatiſe than what I now intend ; I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf therefore to one only, and to a particular ſpecies 
of that one; viz. to fiction for the death of our friends. 

This is a malady to which the beſt and worthieſt 
of men are chiefly liable. It is, like a fever, the 
diſtemper of a rich and generous conſtitution. In- 
deed; we may ſay of thoſe baſe tempers, which are 
totally incapable of being affected with it, what a 
witty phyſician of the laſt age ſaid of a ſhattered and 
rotten carcaſe, that they are not worth preſerving. 

For this reaſon the calm demeanour of Stilpo the 
ohiloſoptier, who, when he had loſt his children ar 
the taking Megara by Demetrius, concluded, he had 
loft nething, fer that ke carried all which was his own 
about him, hath no charms for me. I am more apr to 
impute ſuch ſudden tranquillity, at ſo great a loſs, 
to oſtentation or obduracy, than to conſummate vir- 
tue. It is rather wanting the affection than con- 
quering it. To overcome the affliction ariſing from 
the loſs of our friends, is great and praiſe-worthy ; 
but it requires ſome reaſon and time. This ſudden 
unruffled compoſure 13 owing to mere inſenſibility; 
to a depravity of the heart, not goodneſs of the un- 
derſtanding. | 

But in a mind of a different call in one ſolceptible 
of a tender affection, fortune can make no other 
ravage equal to ſuch a loſs. It is tearing the heart, 
the ſoul from the body ; not by a momentary opera- 


tion, like that by which the moſt cruel tormentors of 
Vol. VIII. D the 
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the body ſoon deſtroy the ſubject of their cruelty; 
but by a continued, tedious, though violent agita- 
tion; the ſoul having this double unfortunate ſupe- 
riority to the body, that its agonies, as they are more 
exquilite, ſo they are more laſting. | 

If however this calamity be not in a more humane 
diſpoſition to be preſently or totally removed, an 
attempt to leſſen it is, however, worth our attention, 
He who could reduce the torments of the gout to one 
half or a third of the pain, would, I apprehend, be 
a phyſician in much vogue and requeſt ; and ſurely, 
ſome palliative remedies are as much worth our ſeck- 
ing in the mental diſorder ; eſpecially if this latter 
ſhould (as appears to me who have felt both) exceed 
the former 1n its anguiſh a hundred fold, 

I will proceed, therefore, without further apology, 
to preſent my reader with the beſt preſcriptions I 
am capable of furniſhing ; many of which have this 
uncommon recommendation, that I have tried them 
upon myſelf wich ſome ſucceſs. And if Montaigne 
be right in his choice of a phyſician, who had himſelf 
had the diſeaſe which he undertook to cure, I ſhall 
at leaſt have that pretenlign to ſome confidence and 

regard, 

| And firſt, by way of preparative ; while we yet 
enjoy our fr iends, and no immediate danger threatens 
us of loſing them, nothing can be wholeſomer than 
frequent rellections on the e certainty of this loſs, how- 
ever diſtant it may then appear to us; for if it be 
worth our while to prepare the body fordiſeaſes which 
may poſſibly (or at moſt probably) attack us, how 
much more neceſſary mult it ſeem to furniſn the mind 
with every aſſiũance to encounter a calamity, which 
our own death only, or the previous determination 
of our friendſhip, can prevent from happening to vs. 

It hath been mentioned as one of the firſt ingredi- 
ents of a wie man, that nothing befalls him entirely 
unforcſcen, and unexpected. And this is lurely the 
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principal means of taking his happineſs or miſery out 
of the hands of fortune. Pleaſure or pain, which 
ſeize us unprepared, and by ſurprize, have a double 
force, and are both more capable of ſubduing the 
mind, than when they come upon us looking for 
them, and prepared to receive them. That pleaſure 
js heightened by long expectation, appears to me a 
great though vulgar error. The mind, by conflant 
premeditation on | cither; leſſens the ſweetneſs of the 
one, and bitterneſs of the other. It hath been well 
ſaid of lovers, who for along time procraſtinate and 
delay their happineſs, that they have loved themſelves 
out before they come to the actual enjoyment; this 
is as true in the more ungrateful article of affliction. 
The objects of our paſſions, as well as of our appe- 
tites, may be in a great mealure devoured by imagi- 
nation; and grief, Aide hunger, may be fo palled and 
abated by expectation, that it may retain no ſharpneſs 
when its food is ſet before it. | 

The thoughts which are to engage our conſidera- 
tion on this head, are too various, and many of them 
too obvious, to be enumerated ; the principal are 
ſurely, Firſt, the certainty of the diſſolution of this 
alliance, however ſweet it be to us, or however cloſely 
the knot be tied. Secondly, the extreme ſhortneſs of 
its duration, even at the beſt, And, Thirdly, the 
many accidents by which it is daily and hourly liable 
of being brought to an end. 

Had not the wiſe man frequently meditated on 
theſe ſubjects, he would not have coolly anſwered the 
perſon who acquainted him with the death of his ſon 
—]T rxnew TI had legot a Mortal. Whereas by the 
behaviour of ſome on theſe occaſions, we might be 
_ almoſt induced to ſuſpect they were diſappointed in 
their hopes of their friend s immortality; that ſome- 

thing uncommon, and beyond the general fate of 
men, had happened to them. In a word, that they 
had flattered their fondneſs for their children and 
HW. - triends 
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friends as enthuſiaſtically as the poets have their 
works, which 


rec Jevis ira nec ignis, 
Nec peterit ferrum, nec edax abolere veluſtas. 


Nor is there any diſſuaſive from ſuch contempla- 
tion: It is no breach of friendſhip, nor violence of 
paternal fondneſs; for the event we dread and deteſt, 
is not by theſe means forwarded, as ſimple perſons 
think their own death would be by making a will. 
On the contrary, the ſweeteſt and moſt rapturous en- 
joyments are thus promoted and encouraged: for 
what can be a more delightful thought than to aſſure 
ourſelves, after ſuch reflections, that the evil we ap- 
prehend, and which might ſo probably have happened, 
hath been yet fortunately eſcaped. If it be true, that 
the loſs of a bleffing teaches us its true value, will not 
theſe ruminations on the certainty of loſingour friends, 
and the uncertainty of our enjoyment of them, add a 

reliſh to the preſent poſſeſſion ? Shall we not, in a 
word, return to their converſation, after ſuch reflec- 
tions, with the ſame eagerneſs and extacy, with which 
we receive thoſe we love into our arms, whenwe firſt 
wake from a drzam which hath terrified us with 
their deaths? | 

Thus then we have a double incentive to theſe 
meditations ; as they ſerve as well to heighten our 
preſent enjoyment, as to leſſen our ſuture loſs, and to 
fortify us againſt it. I ſhall now proceed to give my 
reader ſome inſtructions for his conduct, when this 
dreadful cataitrophe hath actually befallen him. 

And here I addreſs myſelf to common men, and 
who partake of the more amiable weakneſſes of hu- 
man nature; not to thoſe elevated ſouls whom the 
conſummation of virtue and philoſophy hath raiſed to 
a divine pitch of excellence, and placed beyond the 
reach of human calamity ; for which reaſon I do nor 

expect this ioſs ſhall be received with the ccmpoſure 


of 
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of Stilpo. Nay, I ſhall not regard tears, lamentations, 
or any other indulgence to The firſt agonies of our 
grief on ſo dreadful an occaſion, as marks of effemi- 
nacy; but ſhall rather eſteem them as the ſymptoms 
of a laudable tenderneſs, than of a contemptible im- 
becillity of heart. 

However, though I admit the firſt emotions of our 
grief to be fo far irreſiſtible, chat they are not to be 
inſtantly and abſolutely overcome, yet we are not, on 
the other fide, totally to abandon ourſelves to them. 
Wiſdom is our ſhield againſt all calamity, and this we 
are not cowardly to throw away, though ſome of the 
ſharper darts of fortune may have pierced us through 
it. The mind of a wife man may be ruffled and diſ- 
ordered, but cannot be ſubdued ; in the former it 
differs from the perfection of the Deity; in the lat- 
ter, from the abject condition of a fool. 

Wirth whatever violence our paſſions at firſt attack 
us, they will in time ſubſide. It is then that reaſon 
is to be called to our aſſiſtance, and we ſhould uſe 
every ſuggeſtion which it can lend to our relief; our 
utmoſt force being tobe exerted to repel and ſubdue 
an enemy when he begins to retreat ; this indeed, 
one would imagine, ſhould want little or no perſuaſion 
to recommend it; inaſmuch as we all naturally purſue 
happineſs and avoid miſery. 

There are, however, two cauſes of our unwilling- 
neſs to hearken to the voice of reaſon on this occa- 
ſion. The firſt is, a fooliſh opinion, that friendſhip 
requires an exorbitant affliction of us; that we are 
thus diſcharging our duty to the dead, and offering 
(according to the ſuperſtition of the ancients) an 
agreeable ſacrifice. to their manes z the other, and 
perhaps the commoner motive is, the immediate ſa- 
tisfaction we ourſelves feel in this indulgence; which, 
though attended with very dreadful conſequences, 
gives che ſame preſent relief to a tender diſpoſition, 
that air or water brings to one in a high fever. 


955 Now 
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Now what can poſſibly, on the leaſt examination, 
appear more abſurd than the former of theſe? When 
the grave, beyond which we can enter into no en- 
gagement with one another, hath diſſolved all bonds 
of friendſhip between us, and removed the object of 
our affection far from the reach of any of our offices; 
can any thing. be more vain and ridiculous, than to 
nouriſh an affliction ro our own miſery, by which we 
can convey neither profit nor pleaſure to our friend! 
But I ſhall not dwell on an abſurdity fo monſtrous in 
itſelf, that the bare firſt mention throws it in a light, 
which no illuſtration nor argument can heighten. 

And as to the ſecond, it is, as I have ſaid, like 
thoſe indulgencies, which, however pleaſant they may 
be to the diſtemper, ſerve only to encreale 1 it, and for 
which we are {ure to pay the bittereſt agonies in the 
end. Nothing can indeed betray a weaker or more 
childiſn remper r of mind than this conduct; by which, 
like infants, we reject a remedy, if it be the leaſt 
diſtaſteful; and are ready to receive any grateful 
food, without regarding the nouriſhment which at 
the Gans time we contribute to the diſeaſe. 

Without ſtaying therefore longer to argue with 
ſuch, I ſhall firſt recommend to my diſciple or patient, 
ol another complexion, carefully to avoid allcircum- 
ſtances which may revive the memory of the deceaſed, 
whom it is now his buſineſs to forget as faſt, and as 
much as poſſible; whereas, ſuch is the perverſeneſ- of 
pur natures, we are conſtantly endeavouring, at every. 
opportunity, to recal to our remembrance the words, 
looks, ge ſtures, and other particularities of a friend. 
One carries about with him the picture; a ſecond the 
hair; and others, ſome little gift or token of the 
dead, as a memorial of their loſs, What is all this 

eſs than being ſelf-tormentors, and playing with 

affliction? Indeed, time is the trueſt and beſt phyſician 
on theſe occaſions; and our wiſeſt part is to lend him 
the utmoit aſſiſtance we can; whereas, by purſuing the 
methods I have here objected ro, we withſtand with 


all 
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"Fl our might the aid and comfort which that oreat 
"reliever of human miſery ſo kindly offers us. 

Diverſions of the lighteſt kind have been recom- 
mended as a remedy for affliction ; but for my part, 
J rather conceive they will encreaſe than diminifh | it; 
eſpecially where muſic is to make up any part of the 
entertainment; for the nature of this is to ſooth or 
inflame, not to alter our paſſions. Indeed, I ſhould 
rather propoſe ſuch diverſions by way of crial than 
of cure; for when they can be purſued with any good 
effect, our affliction is, I apprehend, very little grie- 

vous or dangerous. 

To fay the truth, the phyſic for this, as well as 
every other mental diſorder, is to be diſpenſed to us 
by philoſophy and religion. The former of theſe 
words {however unhappily it hath contracted the 
contempt of the pretty gentlemen and fine ladies) 
doth ſurely convey to thoſe who underſtand it, no 

very ridiculous idea, Philoſophy, in irs purer and 

_ ſtricter ſenſe, means no more than the love of wil- 
dom; bur-in its common and vulgar acceptation it 
ſignifies, the ſearch after wiſdom; or often, wiſdom 
itſelf; for to diſtinguiſh between wiſdom and philo- 

ſophy (ſays a great writer), is rather matter of vain 
curioſity than of real utility. _ 

Now from this fountain (call it by which of the 
names we pleaſe) may be drawn the following con- 
ſiderations: 

Firſt, the injuſtice of our complaint, who have 
been only obliged to fulfil the condition on which we 
firſt received the good, whoſe loſs we deplore, v72, 
that of parting with it again. We are tenants at will 
to fortune, and as we have advanced no conſideration 
on our ſide, can have no right to accuſe her caprice 
in determining our eſtate. However ſhort-lived our 
poſſeſſion hath been, it was ſtill more than ſhe pro- 
miſed, or we could demand. We are already obliged 
to her for more than we can pay; bur, like ungrateful 
perſons, with whom one denial effaces the remem- 
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brance of an hundred benefits, we forget what we 
have already receiyed; and rail at her, becauſe ſhe is 
not pleaſed to continue thoſe favours, which. of her 
own free2will ſhe hath ſo long beſtowed on us. 

Again, as we might have been called on to fulfil 
the condition of our tenure long before, ſo, ſooner or 
later, of necęſſity we mult have done it. The longeſt 
term we could hope for is extremely ſhort, and com- 
pared by Solomon himſelf to the length of a ſpan, 
Of what duration is this life of man computed ? ! A 
ſcrivener, who ſells his annuity at fourteen years and 
a half, rejoices in his cunning, and thinks he hath 
outwitted you, at leaſt half a year in the bargain. 

Bur who will inſure theſe fourteen years? No 
man. On the contrary, how great is the premium 
for inſuring you one? and great as it is, he who ac- 
cepts it, is often a loſer. | 

I ſhall not go into the hackneyed common place 
of the numberleſs avenues to death; a road almoſt 
as much beaten by writers, as thoſe avenues to death 
are by mankind: Tibullus ſums them up in half 3 
verſe, 5 
m—— [et mille repente vie. 

Surely no accident can befal our friend which 
ſhould ſo little ſurprize us; for there is no other 
which he may not eſcape. In poverty, pain, of 
other inſtances, his lot may be harder than his 
neighbours, In this the happieſt and moſt miſer- 
able, the greateſt and loweſt, richeſt and pooreſt py 
mankind ſhare all alike. 

It is not then, it cannot be, death itſelf (which is 
a part of life) that we lament ſhould happen to our 
friend, but it is the time of his dying. We deſire 
not a pardon, we deſire a reprieve only, A reprieve, 
for how long? Sine die. But if he could eſcape this 
fever, this ſmall- -pox, this inflammation of the bowels, 
he may liye twenty years. He may ſo; but it is more 

probable 
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probable he will not hve ten; it is very poſſible, not 
one. But ſuppoſe he ſhould have twenty, nay thirty 
years to come. In proſpect it is true, the term ſeems 
to have ſome duration; but caſt your eyes backwards, 
and how contemprible the ſpan appears: for it hap- 
pens in life (however pleaſant the journey may be) 
as to a weary traveller, the plain he is yet to pals ex- 
tends itſelf much larger to his eye than that which 
he hath already conquered. e 

And ſuppoſe fortune ſnould be ſo generous to in- 
dulge us in the poſſeſſion of our wiſh, and give us this 
twenty years longer poſſeſſion of our friend, ſhould 
we be then contented to reſign? Or ſhall we not, in 
imitation of a child who deſires its mamma to ſtay 
five minutes, and it will take the potion, be ſtill as 
unwilling as ever? I am afraid the latter ill be the 
caſe; ſeeing that neither our calamity, ner the child's 
phyſic, becomes leſs nauſeous by the delay. 

But admitting this condition to be never ſo hard, 
will not philoſophy ſhew us the folly of immoderate 
affliction? Can all our ſorrow mend our caſe? Can 
we waſh back our friend with our tears, or waft him 
back with our ſighs and lamentations ? It is a fooliſh 
mean-ſpiritedneſs in a criminal, to blubber to his 
judge when he knows he ſhall not prevail by it; and 
it is natural to admire thoſe more who meet their 
fate with a decent conſtancy and reſignation. Were 
the ſentences of fate capable of remiſſion; could our 
ſorrows or ſufferings reſtore our friends to us, I would 
commend him who outdid the fabled Niobe in weep- 
ing: But ſince no ſuch event is to be expected; ſince 
from that Bourne no Traveller returns; ſurely it is the 
part of a wiſe man, to bring himſelf to be content in 
a ſituation which no wit or wiſdom, labour or art, 
trouble or pain, can alter. e 
And let us ſeriouſly examine our hearts, whether 
it is for the ſake of our friends or ourſelves, that we 
grieve. Iam ready to agree with a celebrated French 
writer, That ihe {amentation expreſſed for ihe loſs of our 
1 | care 
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deareſt friends, is often, in reality, for ourſelves ; that te 
re concerned at being leſs bappy, leſs eaſy, and of leſs con- 
= 4  Jfequence than vue were before; and thus tbe dead enjoy 

Au bonour of thoſe tears which are truly ſhed on account 

of #be living concluding, —that in theſe afflifFions men 
- Empoſe on themſelves, Now if, on the enquiry, this 
mold be found to be our caſe, 1 ſhall leave the 
Patient to ſeek his remedy elſewhere, having firſt re- 
- commended to him an aſſembly, a ball, an opera, a 
play, an amour, or, if he pleaſe, all of them! which 

will very ſpeedily produce his cure. But, on the 
— Contrary, if, after the ſtricteſt examination, it ſhould 
appear (as I make no doubt is ſometimes the caſe) 
that our ſorrow ariſes from that pure and diſintereſted 
affection which many minds are ſo far from being 
capable of entertaining, that they can have no idea 
of it; in a word, if it be manifeſt that our fears are 
_ juſtly to be imputed to our friend's account, it may 
Se then worth our while to conſider the nature and 
degree of this misfortune which hath happened to 
him; and if, on duly confidering it, we ſhould be 
able to demonſtrate to ourſelves, that this ſuppoſed 
dreadful calamity ſhould exiſt only in opinion, and 
all its horrors vaniſh, on being - cloſely and neatly 
examined; then, I apprehend, the very foundation 
of our grief will be removed, and it muſt, of neceſ- 
fary conſequence, immediately ceaſe. 

I ſhall not attempt to make an eſtimate of human 
life, which to do in the moft conciſe manner, would 
fill more pages than I can here allow it; nor will it 

. be neceſſary for me, ſince admitting there was more 

=D real happineſs in life than the wiſelt men have al- 
* Jowed; as the weakeſt and ſimpleſt will be ready to 

Sx confeſs that there is much evil 1n it likewiſe ; and as 
III conceive every impartial man will, on caſting up 
the whole, acknowledge that the latter is more than 
7 a balance for the former, I apprehend it will appear 
ſufficiently for my purpoſe, that death is not that king 
_ of terrors as he is repreſented to be. 

_ : Death 
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Death is nothing more than the negation of life. 
if therefore life be no general good, death is no 
general evil. Now, if this be a point in judgment, 
who ſhall decide it? Shall we prefer the judgment 
of women and children, or of wiſe men? If of the 
latter, ſhall I not have all their ſuffrages with me? 
Thales, the chief of the ſages, held life and death 
as things indifferent. Socrates, the greateſt of all 
the philoſophers, ſpeaks of death as of a deliver- 
ance. Solomon, who had taſted all the ſweets of 
life, condemns the whole as vanity and vexation: 
and Cicero (to name no inore) whoſe life had been 
a very fortunate one, aſſures us in his old age, that 
| if any of the gods would frankly offer bim to renew his 
infancy, and live bis 5-0 over again, be woe au 
refuſe it. 

But if we will be hardy enough to yin the face 
of theſe and numberleſs other ſuch authorities; if 
we will ſtill maintain that the pleaſures of life have 
in them ſomething truly ſolid, and worthy our re- 
card and deſire, we ſhall not, however, be bold 
enough to ſay, that thele pleaſures are laſting, cer- 
tain, or the portion of many among us. We ſhall 
nor, I apprehend, inſure the poſſeſſion of them to 
our friend, nor ſecure him from all thoſe evils, 
which; as I have before ſaid, none have ever denied 
the real exiſtence of; nor ſhall: we ſurely contend, 
that he may not more likely have eſcaped the latter, 
than have been deprived of the former. 

I remember the moſt excellent of women, and 
tendereſt of mothers, when, after a painful and dan- 
gerous delivery, ſhe was told ſhe had a daughter, 
anſwering ; ; Good God! hare 1 produced a creature who 
is to undergo what I have ſuffered! Some years after- 
wards, I heard the ſame woman, on the death of that 
very child, then one of the lovelieſt creatures ever 
ſeen, comforting herſelf with reflecting, that her child 
could never know what it was 10 feel IR a 14% as foe 
ven lamented. - 
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In reality, ſhe was right in both inſtances; and 
however inſtinct, youth, a flow of ſpirits, violent 
attachments, and above all, folly may blind us, the 
day of death is (to moſt people at leaſt) a day of 
more happineſs than that of our birth, as it puts an 
end to all thoſe evils which the other gave a begin- 
ning to. So juſt is that ſentiment of Solon, which 
Crœſus afterwards experienced the truth of, and 
which is couched in theſe lines: 


ultima ſemper | 
Expeflanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, poſtremaque funera debet. 


If therefore death be no evil, there is certainly no 
reaſon why we ſhould lament its having happened to 
our friend; but if there be any whom neither his 
own 1 nor what Plato hath advanced in 
his apology for Socrates, in his Crico, and his Phæ- 
don; or Cicero, in the firt and third books of his 
Tuſculan queſtions; or Montaigne (if he hath a 
contempt for the ancients), can convince, that death 
is not an evil worthy our lamentation, let ſuch a man 
comfort himſelf, that the evil which his friend hath 
ſuffered, he mall himſelf ſhortly have his ſhare in. 
As nothing can be a greater conſolation to a delicate 
friendſhip than this, ſo there is nothing we may ſo 
ſurely depend on. A few days may, and a few years 
moſt infallibly will bring this about, and we ſhall 
then reap one benefit from the cauſe of our preſent 
affliction, that we are not then to be torn from the 
perſon we love. 

Theſe are, I think, the chief comforts 1 the 
voice of human philoſophy can adminiſter to us on 
this occaſion. Religion goes much farther, and gives 
us a moſt delightful aſſurance, that our friend is not 
barely no loſer, but a gainer by his diſſolution; that 
thoſe virtues and good qualities which were the ob- 
jets of our affection on carts are now become the 
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foundation of his happineſs and reward in a better 
world. 

' Laſtly; It gives a hope, the ſweeteſt, moſt en- 
dearing, and raviſhing, which can enter into a mind 
capable of, and inflamed with friendſhip. The hope 
of again meeting the beloved perſon, of renewing and 
cementing the dear union 1n bliſs everlaſting. This 
is a rapture which leaves the warmeſt imagination at 
a diſtance. Who can conceive (lays Sherlock, in his 
diſcourſe on death) the melting careſſes of two ſouls in 
paradiſe ? What are all the traih and trifles, the bub- 
bles, bawbles and gewgaws of this life, to ſuch a 
meeting? This 1s a hope which no realoning ſhall 
ever argue me out of, ror millions of ſuch worlds as 
this ſhould purchaſe; nor can any man ſhew me 1ts 
abſolute impoſſibility, till he can demonſtrate that ic 
is not in the power of the Almighty to beſtow it 
on me. a 
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HAT fellow art thou, who dareſt thus to lie 

at.thy eaſe in our preſence, when all others, 

as thou ſeeſt, riſe to do us s homage? ? doſt thou not 
r og | 


| Diooznzs. | 


I cannot * I do: but by the number of b thy a at- 
tendants, by the ſplendor of thy habit; but, above 
all, by the vanity of thy appearance, and the arro- 
gance of thy ſpeech, I conceive — ors — 
ander the 118 of Philip. EP Ent. 


"Giaiubuy; 4 


And ho can more juſtly challenge thy repett, | 
than Alexander, at the bead of that victorious army, 
Vor. VIII. Re * | | whe 1 


1 4% 


* 
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who ha med ſuch wonderful exploits “, and, 
under his conduct, hath ſubdued the world ? 
Drocenes. 

Who? why the tailor who made me this old cloke. 
ALEXANDER. 


Thou art an odd fellow, and I have a curioſity to 
know thy name. 


2 * 
+: * * 
a 


Diocen ES. 


I am not aſhamed of it: I am called Diogenes; 


a name compoſed of as many and as well- ſounding 
{yllables as Alexander, 


ALEXANDER. 


Diogenes, I rejoice at this encounter, I have heard 
of thy name, and been long deſirous of ſeeing thee ; 
in which wiſh, ſince fortune hath accidentally favour- 
ed me, I mall be glad of thy converſation a-while : 
and that thou likewiſe mayſt be pleaſed with our 
meeting, aſk me ſome favour; and as thou knoweſt 


my power, fo ſhalt thou Experience my will to oblige 
thee, 


DiodkNEs. 


Why then, Alexander the Great, I 1 thee to 
ſtand from between me and the ſun; whoſe beams 
thou haſt withheld from me ſome time, a bleſſing 


which it is not in thy power to recompence the 
loſs of. 


ALEXANDER. 


| Thou haft a very ſhailow opinion of my power 
indeed; and if it was a juſt one, I ſhould have tra- 


This is an anachroniſm; for Diogenes was of Sinope, and 
the meeting between him and Alexander fell out while the latter 
was confederating the Grecian ſtates in the Peloponneſe before 
his Aſiatic expedition; but that ſeaſon would not have furniſhed . 
ſufficient matter for this dialogue; we have therefore fixed the 
time of it at the conquerors return from India, 


velled 


and DiocxuESs the Cynic: *. 4 


velled ſo far, undergone ſo much, and conquered ſo 
many nations, to a fine purpoſe truly 


Diockxks. 
That is not my fault. 


ALEXANDER; 


Doſt thou not know that I am able to give thee a 
kingdom d 


DioekNxs. 


'y know thou art able, if I had one, to take it from 
me; and I ſhall never place any value on that which 
ſuch as thou art can deprive me of, 


ALEXANDER, 


Thou doſt ſpeak vainly in contempt of a power 
which no other man ever yet arrived at. Hath the 
Granicus yet recovered the bloody colour with which 
I contaminated irs waves? Are not the fields of 
Iſſus and Artela ſtill white with human bones? Will 
Suſa ſhew no monuments of my victory? Are Darius 
and Porus names unknown to thee? Have not the 
groans of thoſe millions reached thy ears, who, but 
for the valour of this heart, and the ſtrength of this 
arm, had till enjoyed life and tranquillity? Hath 
then this ſon of Jupiter, this conqueror of the world, 
adored by his followers, dreaded by his foes, and 
worſhipped by all, lived to heat his power con- 
temned, and the offer of his favour ſlighted, by a 
poor philoſopher, a wretched Cynic, whoſe cloke 
appears to be his only poſſeſſion !. 


DiockxES. 


J retort the charge of vanity on thyſelf, rode 
Alexander! for how vainly doſt thou endeavour to 
raiſe thyſelf on the monuments of thy diſgrace! [ 
acknowledge indeed, all the exploits thou haſt re- 
counted, and the millions thou haſt to thy eternal 
ſhame deſtroyed, But is t hence thou wouldſt claim 
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Jupiter for thy father? Hath not then every plague 


or peſtilential vapour the ſame title? If thou art the 
dread of wretches to whom death appears the greateſt 
of evils, is not every mortal diſeaſe the ſame? And if 
thou haſt the adoration of thy ſervile followers, do 
they offer thee more, than they are ready to pay to 
every tinſel ornament, or empty title? Is then the 
fear or worſhip of ſlaves of ſo great honour, when at 
the ſame time thou art the contempt of every brave 
honeſt man, though, like me, an old cloke ſhould 
be his only poſſeſſion ? | | 


ALEXANDER. 


Thou ſeemeſt, to my apprehenſion, to be igno- 
rant, that in profeſſing this diſregard for the glory I 
have ſo painfully atchieved, thou art undermining 
the foundation of all that honour, which is the 
encouragement to, and reward of, every thing truly 
great and noble: for in what doth all honour, glory, 
and fame conſiſt, but in the breath of that multi- 
tude, whoſe eſtimation, with ſuch ill- grounded ſcorn, 
thou doſt affect to deſpiſe? A reward which hath 
ever appeared ſufficient to inflame the ambition of 
high and exalted ſouls; though from their mean- 
neſs, low minds. may. be incapable of taſting, or 
rather, for-which pride, from the deſpair of attaining 
it, may inſpire thee to feign a falſe and counterfeit 
. What other reward than this have all thoſe 

eroes propoſed to themſelves, who rejected the en- 


joyments which eaſe, riches, pleaſure, and power, 


have held forth to them in their native country, have 
deſerted their homes, and all thoſe things, which to 
yulgar mortals appear lovely or deſirable, and, in 
defiance of difficulty and danger, invaded and ſpoiled 
the cities and territories of others; when their anger 
hath been provoked by no injury, nor their hope in- 
ſpired by the proſpect of any other good than of 


this very glory and hongur, this adoration of hah 
„5 | | | whic 
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which thou, from having never taſted its ſweets, 
haſt treated with contempt ? 178 
Drockxxs. 5 

Thy own words have convinced me (ſtand a little 
more out of the ſun, if you pleaſe), that thou haſt 
not the leaſt idea of true honour. Was it to depend 
on the ſuffrages of ſuch wretches, it would indeed be 
that contemptible thing which you repreſent it to be 
eſtimated in my opinion: but true honour is of a dif- 
ferent nature; it reſults from the ſecret ſatisfaction 
of our own minds, and is decreed us by wiſe men 
and the gods; it is the ſnadow of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, and is inſeparable from them; nor is it either in 
thy power to deſerve, nor in that of thy followers 
to beſtow. As for ſuch heroes as thou haſt named, 
who, like thyſelf, were born the curſes of mankind, 
I readily agree they purſue another kind of glory, 
even that which thou haſt mentioned, the applauſe 
of their ſlaves and ſycophants ; in this inſtance in- 
deed their maſters, fince they beftow on them the 
reward, ſuch as it is, of all their labours. | 


ALEXANDER, 


However, as you would perſuade me you have ſo 
clear a notion of my honour, I would be glad to be 
on a par with you, by conceiving ſome idea of 

yours; which I can never obtain of the ſhadow, till 
I have ſome clearer knowledge of the ſubſtance, and 
underſtand in what your wiſdom and virtue conſiſt. 


DroGENEs. 


Not in ravaging countries, burning cities, plun- 
dering and maſſacring mankind. e 


ALEXANDER. 


No, rather in biting and ſnarling at them. 
ak E 3 Diocenss. 
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D1oGENES. 


1 ſnarl at them becauſe of their vice and folly ; 


in a word, becauſe there are among them many ſuch 
as thee arid thy followers. 


| ALEXANDER. 


If thou wouldſt confeſs the truth, envy is the true 
1 of all thy bitterneſs; it is that which begets 
thy hatred, and from hatred comes thy railing; 
whereas the thirſt of glory only is my motive. 1 
hate not thoſe whom [-attack, as plainly appears by 


the clemency I ſhew to chem when they are con- 
quered. | | 8 


Diockxxs. f 


Thy clemency is cruelty. Thou giveſt to one 
what thou haſt by violence and plunder taken from 
another; and in ſo doing, thou only raiſeſt him to 
be again the mark of fortune's caprice, and to be 

tumbled down a ſecond time by thyſelf, or by ſome 
other like thee. My ſnarling is the effect of my 

love; in order, by my jnvectives againſt vice, to 


frighten men from 1 it, and drive them 1nto the road 
of virtue, | 


Arrxax DER. 


For which purpoſe thou haſt forſworn ſociety, and 
art retired to preach to trees and ſtones. 


Dioczxxs. * 


J have left ſociety, becauſe. I cannot endure the 
evils 1 ſee and deteſt in it. N 


ALEXANDER, | 5 


Rather becauſe thou canſt not enjoy the good | 


thou doſt covet in it. For the ſame reaſon I have 


left my own country, which afforded not ſufficient 
food 8 my ambition. 


| Djogaxrs, 
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5 oc... 3.08 
But I come not, like thee, abroad to rob and 
plunder others. Thy ambition hath deſtroyed a mil- 


lion, whereas I have never occaſioned the death of a 
ſingle man. 5 | 


ALEXANDER. : 


Becauſe thou haſt not been able; but thou haſt, 
done all within thy power, by curſing and devoting, 
to deſtruction almoſt as many as I have conquered. 
Come, come, thou art not the poor-ſpirited. fellow 
thou wouldſt appear. There is more greatneſs of 
ſoul in thee than at preſent ſhines forth. Poor cir- 
cumſtances are clouds which often conceal and ob- 
{cure the brighteſt minds. Pride will not ſuffer thee - 
to confeſs paſſions which fortune hath not put it in 
thy power to gratify. It is therefore that thou denieſt 
ambition; for hadſt thou a foul as capacious as mine, 
I ſee no better way which thy humble fortune would, 
allow thee of feeding its ambition, than what thou, 
baſt choſen; for when alone in this retreat which 
thou haſt choſen, thou mayſt contemplate thy own 
greatneſs. Here no ſtronger rival will contend with 
thee ; nor can the hateful objects of ſuperior power, 
riches, or happineſs, invade thy ſight. - But, be 
honeſt and confeſs, had fortune placed thee at the 


* 
* 


7 


head of a Macedonian army 


Diockx RES. 


. Had fortune placed me at the head of the world, 
it could not have raiſed me in my own opinion. And 
is this mighty ſoul, which is, it ſeems, ſo much 
more capacious than mine, obliged at laſt to ſup- 
port its ſuperiority on the backs of a multitude of 
armed ſlaves? And who in reality have gained theſe 
_ conqueſts, and gathered all theſe laurels, . of which 
thou art ſo vain ? Hadſt thou alone paſt into Aſia, 
the empire of Darius had ftill ſtood unſnaken. But 
eee | E 4 though 
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though Alexander had never been born, who will 
ſay the ſame troops might not, under ſome other 
4 Here, have done as great, or er greater miſ- 

iefs? The honour therefore, ſuch as it is, is by no 
means juſtly thy own. Thou uſurpeſt the whole, 
when thou art, at moſt, entitled to an equal ſhare 
only. It is not then Alexander, but Alexander and 
his army are ſuperior to Diogenes. And in what are 
they his ſuperiors ? In brutal ſtrength—in which 
they would be again excelled by an equal number 
of lions, or wolves, or tigers. An army which would 
be able to do as much more miſchief than them- 
ſelves, as they are than Diogenes. 


aun ̃è G 

6 1 he thy grief broke forth. Thou hateſt us 
becauſe we can do more chiſebicf than thyſelf, And 

in this J ſee thou claimeſt the precedence over me; 
that I make uſe of others as the inftruments of my 
| ueſts, whereas all thy raillery and curſes againſt 
chaukind, proceed only out of thy own mouth, And 


if I alone am not able to conquer the world, thou 
alone art able co curſe | ww 


. 0. | Diootnes. 


11 1 defired to curſe it effeQually, 1 bare nothing 
mote” to do, than to with thee Jong life and pro- 
| ALEXANDER. 


But then thou muſt wiſh well to an individual, 
which i 18 debe to thy nature, wha . all. 


DiockxzEs. 


Thou art miſtaken. Long life, to ſuck i as thee, 5 
is the greateſt of curſes; for, to mortify thy pride 
effectually, know there is not in thy whole army, 
no, nor among all the objects of thy triumph, 
one „„ with 1 for if the ſatis- 


faction 


* 
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fhQtion of violent deſires be happineſs, and a total 
faifure of ſucceſs in moſt eager purſuits, miſery , 
| which cannot, I apprehend, be doubted), what can 


more miſerable, than to entertain defires which 


we know never can be ſatisfied? And this a little 
reflection will teach thee is thy own, caſe ; for what 
are thy deſires? not pleaſures; with that Macedonia 


would have furniſhed thee. Not riches; for capa- 
cious as thy ſoul is, if it had been all filled with 


: Ow. the wealth of Darius would have contented 


Not power; for then the conqueſt of Porus, and 


4 extending thy arms to the fartheſt limits of the 


world“, muſt have ſatisfied thy ambition. Thy de- 


ſire conſiſts in nothing certain, and therefore with no- 


thing certain can be gratified. It is as reſtleſs as fire, _ 


which ſtFconſumes whatever comes in its way, with=_ 


out determining where to ſtop. How contemptible 
muſt thy own power appear. to thee, when it cannot 
give thee the poſſeſſion of thy wiſh ; but how much 
more contemptible thy oltdertaiding, which cannot 
enable thee to know certainly what that wiſh is e bs 
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ALEXANDER. | 
I can at leaſt comprehend thine, and can grant it. 


1 like thy humour, and will deſerve thy friendſhip. 


I know the Athenians have affronted thee, have con- 
temned thy philoſophy, and ſuſpected thy morals. 
I will revenge thy cauſe on them. I will lead my 
army back, and puniſh their ill uſage of thee. © Thou 
thyſelf chalt accompany us; and when thou behold- 


eſt their city in flames, ſhalt have the triumph of pro- 


claiming, that thy juſt reſentment hath brought this 
calamity on them. | 


| Drocenss: wed” 3s 
They „ ed ee it ib my babes and 


though revenge is not what I profeſs, yet the pu- 


2 Wich was then known to the Greeks. / 
6 | viſhmene 


—— 
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niſhment of ſuch dogs may be of good example. I 
therefore embrace thy offer; but let us not be par- 
ticular, let Corinth and Lacedzmon ſhare the ſame 
fate. They are both the neſt of vermin only, and 
fire alone will purify them. Gods! what a delight 
it will be to ſee the raſcals, who have ſo only in de- 
riſion called me a ſnarling cur, roaſting in their own 
R e 


ALEXANDER. 


Yet, -on a ſecond conſideration, would it not be 
wiſer to preſerve the cities, eſpecially Corinth, which 
is ſo full of wealth, and only maſſacre the inhabit- 
ants ? | | 


Drocenes. 


D-—a their wealth; I deſpiſe it. 


” ALEXANDER _ 
Well then, let it be given to the ſoldiers, as the 
demolition of it will not encreaſe the puniſhment of 
the citizens, when we have cut their throats. 


DiockN ES. : 


True — Then you may give ſome of it to the 
ſoldiers ; but as the dogs have formerly inſulted me 
with their riches, I will, if you pleaſe, retain a little 
—perhaps a moiety, or not much more, to my own 
uſe, It will give me at leaſt an opportunity of 
ſhewing the world, I can deſpiſe riches when I poſ- 
ſeſs them, as much as I did before in my poverty. 


ALEXANDER, | 

Art not thou a true dog? Is this thy contempt 
of wealth? This thy abhorrence of the vices of 
mankind ? To ſacrifice three of the nobleſt cities of 
the world to thy wrath and revenge! and haſt thou 
the impudence to diſpute any longer the ſuperiority 
with me, who have it in my power to puniſh my 
enemies 
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enemies with death, while thou only canſt perſecute 
with evil wiſhes. 


DroczNEsS. 


J have ſtill the ſame ſuperiority over thee, which 
thou doſt challenge over thy ſoldiers. I would have 

made thee the tool of my purpoſe. But I will diſ- 
courſe no longer with thee; for I now deſpiſe and 
curſe thee more than I do all the world belies, And 
may perdition ſeize thee, and all thy followers! 


[ Here ſome of the army would have ou upon him, 
but Alexander interpoſed. 


ALEXANDER. 


Let him alone. I admire his obſtinacy ; nay, al- 
moſt envy it.——Farewel, old Cynic; and if it will 
flatter thy pride, be affored, I eſteem thee ſo much, 
that was I not Alexander, I could defire to be Diogenes. 


DrockNxs. 


Go to the Gibbet, and take with thee as a mortifi- 


cation; that was I not Diogenes, 1 could almoſt content 
myſelf with being Alexander. 


— — — — ß > er enero > 
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INTRODUCTION TO A COMEDY, 


CALLED 


JUPITER's DESCENT ON EARTH, 
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SCENE I. 
JUPITER JUNO. 


7 UPITER, 
RAY be pacified. 
Juno. It is intolerable, inſufferable, and I never 
will ſubmit to it. 
Jue. But, my dear 
Juno. Good Mr. Jupiter, leave off that odious 
word; you know I deteſt it. Uſe it to the trollo 
Venus, and the reſt of your ſluts. It ſounds moſt 
agreeable to their ears, but it is nauſeous to a goddeſs 
of ſtrict virtue. 
Jur. Madam, I do not doubt your virtue. 
Juno. You don't? That is, 1 ſuppoſe, humbly 
inünuating that others do: but who are their divini- 
ties? I would be glad to know who they are; they are 
neither Diana nor Minerva, I am well aſſured; both 
of whom pity me, for they know your tricks; they 
can neither of them keep a maid of honour for you. 
a deſire you will treat me with good manners at leaſt. 


I ſhould 


* 
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Iſhould have had that, if I had married a 
though he had ſpent my fortune, and lain with 
chambermaids, as you ſuffer men to do with 1 ** 
E 1 to your honour be it ſpoken! 

Juort Faith! Madam, I know but one way to pre- 
vent them, which! is, by annihilating mankind; and 
I fancy your friends below, the ladies, would hardly 
thank you for obtaining that favour at my hands. 
Jvxo. I defire you would not refle& on my friends 
below; it is very well known, I never ſhewed àny 
favour, but to thoſe of the pureſt, unſpotted charac- 
ters. And all my acquaintance, when I have been 
on the earth, have been of that kind; for I never 
return a viſit to any other, | 

Jur. Nay, I have no inclination to find fault wich 
the women of the earth; you know I like them very 
well. 

Juno. Yes, the trollops of the earth, ſuch as Venus 
converſes with, You never ſhew any civility to my 
favourites; nor make the men do it. 

Jur. My dear, give me leave to ſay, your fa- 
vourites are ſuch, that man muſt be new made before 

he can be brought to give them the preference; for 
when I moulded up the clay of man, I put not one 
ingredient in to make him in love with uglineſs, which 
is one of the moſt glaring qualities in all your fa- 
vourites, whom J have ever ſeen; and you muſt not 
wonder, while you have ſuch, favourites, that the 
men flight them. 

: Joxo. The men flight them! I'd have you know, 
Sir, they flight the men; and I can, at this moment, 
hear not leis than a thouſand railing at mankind. 

"'Jur. Ay, as 1 hear ar this inſtant ſeveral grave 
black gentlemen railing at riches, and enjoying 
them, or at leaſt coveting them, at the ſame time. 
_ © Juno. Very fine! Very civil! I underſtand your 

compariſon, -Well, Sir, you may go on giving 
an example of a bad huſband, but I will not give 
the GA of a tame wife and if you will . 
AWB A make 
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make men better, I will go down to the earth and 
make women worſe ; that every houſe may be too 
hot for a huſband, as I will ſhortly make heaven for 
ou. : | 

. Jve; That I believe you will — but if you be- 
gin your project of making women worſe, I will take 
Hymen, and hang him; for I will rake ſome care of 
my TRIER As well as you of yours, 


SCENE II. - 
Enter APOLLO, DOM | 
Apo. Mr. Jupiter, good- morrow to you, © 


Jur. Apollo, how doſt thou? You are a wile 


deity, Apollo; prithee will you anſwer, me one - 
queſtion ? 


AyoL, To my beſt ability. 
Ju. You have been much converſant with the 
_ affairs of men, what doſt thou think che fooliſheſt 
thing a man can do? | 
ApoL. Turn poet. / 
Jus. That is honeſt enough, as it comes from the 
god of poets; but you have miſſed the mark, for 
certainly the fooliſheſt: ag a man can do, is co 
marry. 0 
Apo... Fie! What is it then in a od? Who, 
beſides that he ought to be wiſer than. man, is tied 
for ever by his immortality, and has not the chance 
which you have given to man, of getting rid of his 
wife. 
Jue. Apollo, thy reproof is jan but let us talk 
of ſomething elſe; for when I am out of the hearing 
my wife, I beg I may never hear of her. 


Apor. Have you read any of thoſe books I brought 5 


you, juſt ſent me by my votaries upon earth. 

Jur. I have read them all. — The poem is ex- 
tremely fine, and the ſimilies moſt beautiful. —Tacre 
is indeed one little fault in the ſimilies. 

Aepor. What is that? _ ith 4 Bis 

TI TE | 23 Fs Joe, 


and beauty to women Venus never ſaw. 
ventures to make free with Mars himſelf ; and ſome- 
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Foy. There is not the leaſt reſemblance between 
the things compared together. 

Apor. One half of the ſimile is good, however. 

Joe. The dedications pleaſe me extremely, and I 
am glad t to find there are ſuch excellent men upon 
earth. There is one whom I find two or three 
authors agree to be much better: than any of us in 
heaven are. This diſcovery, together with my witc's 
tongue, has determined me to make a trip to the 
earth, and ſpend ſome time in ſuch godlike compa- 


Ny. Apollo, will you go with me? 


AyoL. I would with all my heart, but I ſhall be of 
diſſervice to you ; for when I was laft on earth, tho” 


I heard of theſe people, I could not get admiſſion to 


any of them; you had better take Plutus with you, 
he is acquainted with them all. 

Jur. Hang him, proud raſcal, of all the deities he 
is my averſion ; ; I would have kick!d him out of hea- 
ven long ago, but that I am afraid, if he was to take 
his reſidence entirely upon the earth, he would fo- 
ment a rebellion againſt me. 

Aol. Your fear has too juſt a ground, for the god 
of riches has more intereſt there, than all the other 
gods put together: nay, he has ſupplanted us in all 
our provinces; he gives wit to men I never heard of, 


Nay, he 


times, they tell me, puts men at the head of military 
affairs, who never law an enemy, nor of whom an 
enemy ever could fee any other than the back. 

Joe. Faith! it is ſurpriſing, that a god whom 1 
ſent down to earth when I was angry with mankind, 
and who has done them more hurt than all the other 


deities, ſhould 1 ingratiate himſelf ſo far into their fa- 


vour. 
Arox. You may thank yourſelf, you might have 


made man wiſer if you would. 


Jur. What to laugh at? No, Apollo, believe me, 


man far outdoes my intention; 5 and when I read in 


thole 
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thoſe little hiſtories called dedications, how excellent 
he is grown, I am eager to be with him, that I may 
make another promotion to the ſtars ; and here comes 
my ſon of foctune to accompany us. 

e at c E N E. III. 
M-zeuas, JorivzR, APOLLO, 


INM ERC URY Rneels,] 


n: Pray; father Jupiter, be pleaſed to ) bleſs me. 
Jop. I do, my boy. What part of heaven, pray 
have you been ſpending your time in? 

Meg. With ſome ladies of your acquaintance, 
Apollo. I have been at blind-man's-buff with the 
nine muſes; but before we began to play, we had 
charming ſport berween Miſs Thally and one of the 
poets ; ſuch a ſcene of courtſhip or invocation as you 
call it. Say, O Thalia, cries the bard ; and then he 
ſcratches his head; and then, Say, O Thalia, again; 
and repeated it an hundred times over; but the devil 
2a word would ſhe ſay. 

Aol. She's a humourſome little jade, and if ſhe 
takes! it into her head to hold her tongue, not all the 
poets on earth can open her lips. 

Joy. I wiſh Juno had ſome of her frolicks, with 
all my heart. : 
Mzexc. No, my mother-in-law is of a humour 
quite contrary 

Joy. Ay; for which reaſon I intend to make an 
elopement from her, and pay a ſhort viſit to our 
friends on carth. Son Mercury, you ſhall along 
with me. | 1 

Mere, Sir, I am at your diſpoſal: but pray what 
is the reaſon of this viſit ? 

Joe. Partly my wife's temper, and partly ſome 
informations I have lately received of the prodigious 
virtue of mankind ; which, if I find as great as re- 

N as * | 
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preſented,” I believe I ſhall Jeave Madam Juno for 
good-and-all, and live entirely amongſt men. 
: Mexrc. I mall be glad to be introduced by you into 
the company of theſe virtuous men; for I am quite 
weary of the little rogues you put me at the head of. 
The laſt time I was on the earth, I believe I had three 
ſets of my acquaintance hang'd in one year's revolu- 
tion, and not one man of any reputable condition 
among them ; there were indeed one or two con- 
demned, but, I don't know how, they were found to 
be hone at laſt, And l muſt tell you, Sir, F will 
be god of rogues no longer, if you ſuffer it to be an 
eſtabliſhed maxim, that no rich man can be a rogue. 
Jur. We'll talk of that hereafter, I'll now go 


pur on my travelling clothes, order my charge, and 
yo ready for you in half an hour. 


S C 


APOLLO, MERCURY. 


Mc. Do you know the true reafon of this ex- 
pedirion ? | 

Apol. The great virtue of mankind, he tells us. 

Mzxzc. The little virtue of womankind rather 
Do you know him no better, than to think he would 
budge a ſtep after human virtue; beſides, where the 
devil ſhould he find it, if he would? | 
Aol. You have n not read the late dedications of 
my votaries. 

Merc. Of my votaries, you mean: I hope you 
will not diſpute my title to the dedications, as the 
god of thieves. You make no diſtinction, I hope, 
between robbing with a piſtol and with a pen. 

Ayeor. My votaries robbers! Mr. Mercury? 

Mc. Yes, Mr. Apollo; did not my Lord Chan- 
cellor Midas decree me the lawyers for the fame rea- 
fon. Would not he be a rogue who ſhould take a 
man's money for perſuading him he was a lord or a 

baronet, 
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baronet, when he knew he was no ſuch thing? Is 
not he equally ſuch, who picks his pocket by heaping 
virtues on him which he knows he has no title to? 
Theſe fellows prevent the very uſe of praiſe, which, 

while only the reward of virtue, will always invite 
men to it; but when it is to be bought, will be de- 
ſpiſed by the true deſerving, equally with a ribbon 
or a feather, which may be bought by any one in a 
milliner's or a miniſter's ſhop, | 

Aol. Very well! at this rate you will rob me of 
all my panegyrical writers. 

MERC. Ay, and of your ſatirical writers too, at 
| leaſt a great many of em; for unjuſt ſatire is as bad 
as unjuſt panegyric. | 

Aeor. If it is unjuſt indeed But, Sir, I hope 

ou have no claim to my writers of plays, poems 
which have neither ſatire nor panegyric in 'em. 

Mengc. Yes, Sir, to all who are thieves and ſteal 
from one another. 

AeoL., Methinks, Sir, you ſhould not reflect thus 

on wits to me, who am the god of wit. 
Mkkc. Heyday, Sir, nor you on thieves, to me 
who am the god of thieves, We have no ſuch rea- 
fon to quarrei about our voraries, they are much of 
the ſame kind; for as it is a proverb, That all poets 
are poor; ſo it is a maxim, That all poor men are 
rogues. 

Apo. Sir, Sir, I have men of quality that write, 

Mc. Yes, Sir, and I have men of quality that 
rob; but neither are the one poets, or the other 
rogues; for as the one can write without wit, ſo can 
the other rob without roguery, They call it privi- 
lege, I think : Jupiter I ſuppoſe gave it them; and 
inſtead of quarreliing with one another, I think it 
would be wiſer in us to unite in a petition to my 
father that he would revoke it, and put them on a 
footing with our other votaries. 


Apor. It is in vain to petition him any thing againſt 


mankind at preſent, he is in ſuch good humour with 
| F 3 them; 
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them; if they ſhould ſour his temper; at his return 
Par s he may be willing to do us juſtice. 
Mrxc. It ſhall be my fault if he is not in a worſe 
humour with them; at leaft I will take care he ſhall 
not be deceived; and that might happen; for men 
are ſuch hypocrites, that the greateſt part deceive 
even themſelves, and are much worſe than they think 
themſelves to be. 
Aol. And Jupiter you know, though he is the 
greateſt, is far from being the wiſeſt of the gods. 
MxRc. His own honeſty makes him the leſs ſuſpici- 
ous of others; for, except in regard to women, he 
is as honeſt a fellow as any deity i in all the Elyſian 


Fields ; but I ſhall make him wait for me—Dear 


Mr. Apollo, I am your humble ſervant. 

Apor. My dear Mercury, a good journey to you; 
at your return, I ſhall be glad to drink a bottle of 
nectar with you. 


Mrxc. 1 ſhall be proud to kiſs your hands, 


1 


THE 
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ILLE Eco, qui quondam —— 


L ASH ON is the great governor of this world; 


it preſides not only in matters of dreſs and amuſe- 
ment, but in law, phyſic, politics, religion, and all 
other things of the graveſt kind; indeed, the wiſeſt of 
men would be puzzled to give any bettet reaſon, why 
particular forms in all theſe have been, at certain 
times, univerſally received, and at others univerſally 
rejected, than that they were in or out of faſhion. 
Men as well as things are in like manner indebted 
to the favour of this grand monarque. It is a phraſe 
commonly uſed in the polite world, that ſuch a perſon 
is in faſhion; nay, I myſelf have known an indivi- 
dual in faſhion, and then out of faſhion, and then in 
faſhion again. Shakeſpeare hath ſhared both theſe 
fates in poetry, and fo hath Mr. Handel in muſic ; 
ſo hath my Lord Coke in law, and in phyſic the 
great Sydenham ;z and as to politics and religion, 1 
am ſure every man's memory will ſuggeſt to himſelt 


very great maſters in both, even in the preſent age, 


who have been, in the higheſt degree, both in and out 


of faſhion, | 
| E 4: 8 


* 
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It is, therefore, the buſineſs of every man to 
accommodate himſelf to the faſhion of the times; 
which if he neglects, he muſt not be ſurprized if the 
greateſt parts and abilities are totally diſregarded. If 
Socrates himſelf was to goto court in an antique dreſs, 
he would be neglected, or perhaps ridiculed; or if 
old Hippoerates was to viſit the college of f phyſicians, 
and there talk the language of his aphoriſms, he 
would be deſpiſed ; the college, as Moliere ſays, 
having altered all that at preſent, 

But of all mankind, there are none whom it ſo ab- 
ſolutely i Imports to conform to this golden rule as an 
author ; by neglecting this, Milton "himſelf lay long 
in obſcurity, and the world had nearly loſt the belt 
poem which perhaps it hath ever ſeen. On the con- 
trary, by adhering to ir, Tom Durfey, whoſe name 
is almoſt forgot, and many others, who are quite for- 
gotten, flouriſhed moſt notably in their reſpeQive 
ages, and eat and were read very We by their 
cotemporaries. 

In ſtrict obedience to this N power, being 
informed by my bookſeller, a man of great ſagacity 
in his buſineſs, that uo body at preſent reads any thin 
but news-papers, I have determined to conform 3 
to the reigning taſte. The number indeed of theſe 
writers at firſt a little ſtaggered us both; but upon 
peruſal of their works, I fancied I had eee. two 
or three little imperfections in them all, which ſome- 
what diminiſhed the force of this objection, and gave 
me hopes that the public will expel ſome of them to 
make room for their betters. ä 

The firſt little imperfection in theſe writings, is, 
chat there is ſcarce a ſyllable of Txurn in any of 
them. If this be admitted to be a fault, it requires 
no other evidence than themſelves, and the perpetual 
contradictions which occur not only on comparing 
one with the other, but the ſame author with him- 
8 at different days. 

é 20d 
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| 2dly, There is no SEnsE in them; to prove this 
likewiſe, J appeal to their works. 

3dly, There is, in reality, NoTHING in them at 
all, And this allo muſt be allowed by their readers, 
if paragraphs which contain neither wir, nor humour, 
nor ſenſe, nor the leaſt importance, may be properly 
ſaid to contain nothing. Such are the arrival of 


my Lord with a great equipage, the marriage 
of Miſs——— of great beauty and merit, and the 
death of Mr, who was never heard of in bis life, 
&c. &c. 


Nor vin this appear ſtrange, if we conſider who 
are the authors of ſuch tracts; namely, the journey- 
men of bookſellers, of whom, I believe, much the 
ſame may be truly predicated, as of theſe their pro- 
ductions. > 

But the encouragement with which theſe lucubra- 
tions are read, may ſeem more ſtrange and more 
difficult to be accounted for, And here I] cannot 
agree with my bookſeller, that their eminent badneſs 
recommends them. The true reaſon is, I believe, 
ſimply the ſame which I once heard an economiſt 
aſſign for the content and ſatisfaction with which his 
family drank water-cyder, viz. becauſe they could 
procure no other liquor. Indeed, I make no doubt, 
but that the underſtanding, as well as the palate, 
though it may out of neceſſity ſwallow the worſe, will 
in general prefer the better. 

In this confidence, I have ed to provide the 
public a better entertainment than it hath lately been 
dieted with; and as it is no great aſſurance in an 
Author to think himſelf capable of excelling ſuch 
writings as have been mentioned above, ſo neither 
can he be called too ſanguine in promiſing himſelf a 
more favourable reception from the Public. 

It is not uſual for us of ſuperior eminence in our 
profeſſion, to hang out our names on the fign-poſt ; 
5 to raiſe "ome expectation in the mind of 


every 
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every reader, as well as to give 2 light direction ta 
thoſe conjectures which he will be apt to make on 
this occaſion, I ſhall ſer down ſome few hints, by 


which a ſagacious gueſſer may arrive at ſufficient 


certainty concerning me. 

And frft, I faithfully promiſe him, that I do not 
live within a mile of Grubſtreet; nor am I acquaint- 
ed with a ſingle inhabitant of that — 

2aly, I am of no party; a word which I hope, Hy 
theſe my labours, to eradicate out of our conſtitution; 
this being indeed the true ſource of all thoſe evils 
which we have reaſon to complain of. 

Zah, I am a gentleman; a circumſtance from 
which my reader will reap many advantages ; for 


at the ſame time that he may peruſe my paper, with- 


out any danger of ſeeing himſelf, or any of his 
friends traduced with ſcurrility, ſo he may expect, 
by means of my intercourſe with people of condition, 
to find here many articles of importance concerning 

the affairs and tranſactions of the great world (which 
can never reach the ears of vulgar e, not 
only in matters of ſtate and politics, but amuſement. 
All routs, drums, and aſſemblies, will fall under my 


immediate inſpection, and the adventures which hap- 


pen at them, will be inſerted in my paper, with due 
regard, however, to the character here profeſs, and 
with ftrict care to give no offence to the parties con- 
cerned. 

Laſily, As to > my learning, knowledge, and other 


qualifications for the office I have undertaken, I ſhall 


be ſilent, and leave the deciſion to my reader's judg- 
ment; of whom I defire no more than that he would 
not deſpiſe me before he is acquainted with me. 

And toprevent this, as ] have already given ſome 


account what I am, ſo I fHall proceed to throw forth 


a few hints who I am; a matter commonly of thc 


greateſt importance towards the recommendation of 


all works of literature. | 
2 Firſt 
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Firſt, then, It is very probable I am Lord B—ke, 
This I collect from my ſtyle in writing, and knows 
ledge in politics. Again, it is as probable that I am 
the B=—p of ****, from my zeal for the Proteſtant 
religion. When I confider theſe, together with the 
wit and humour which will diffuſe themſelves through 
the whole, it 1s more than poſſible I may be Lord 
C—— himſelf, or at leaſt he may have ſome ſhare 
in my paper. _ 

From fore, or all of theſe reaſons, I am very 
likely Mr. — , Mr. D, Mr. Z u, Mr, - 
Fg, T-——n, or indeed any other perſon who 
hath ever Nh IRI2L himſelf in the republic of 
letters. | | 

This at leaft is very prabable, that ſome of theſe 
gentlemen may contribute a ſhare of their abilities to 
the carrying on this work ; in which, as nothing ſhall 
ever appear in it inconſiſtent with decency, or the 
religion and true civil intereſt of my country, no 
perſon, how great ſoever, need be aſnamed of being 
imagined to have a part; unleſs he ſhould be weak 
enough to be aſhamed of writing at all; that is, of 
having more ſenſe than his neighbaurs, or of com- 
municating it to them. 

I come now to conſider the only remaining article, 
viz. the price, which is one third more than my co- 
temporary weekly hiſtorians ſet on their labours. 

And here I might, with modeſty enough, inſiſt, 
that if I am either what or who I pretend to be, I 
have ſufficient title to this diſtinction. It is well 
known that, among mechanics, a much larger ad- 
vance 1s ofte allowed only for a particular name. 
A. gentee] * would not be ſuſpected of dealing 
with any other than the moſt eminent in his trade, 
though he is convinced he pays an additional price 
by ſo doing. And I hope the polite world, eſpe- 
cially when they conſider the regard to faſhion which 


J have above profeſſed, will not n to allow me 
the ſame pre · eminence. 


But, 


— — — — ——— ¶ — eat rn, 
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But, in reality, this is the cheapeſt paper which 
was ever given to the Public, both in quality, of 
which enough hath been ſaid already, and in which 
light a ſhilling would, I apprehend, be a more mo- 
derate price than the three halfpence which is de- 
manded by ſome others: And ſecondly, (which my 
bookſeller chiefly inſiſts on) in quantity ; as I ſhall 
contain, he ſays, full three times as many letters 
as the above-mentioned papers; and for which rea- 
ſon he at firſt adviſed me to demand four-pence at 
leaſt, for that one ninth part would be ftill abated to 
the Public. To be ſerious, I would deſire my reader 
to weigh fairly with himſelf, whether he doth not 
gain fix times the knowledge and amuſement by 
my paper, compared to any other; and then I 
think he will have no difficulty ro determine in my 


favour. 
Indeed, the prudent part of mankind will be con- 


ſiderable gainers by purchaling my paper; for as 


it will contain every thing which is worth their 
knowing, all others will become abſolutely needleſs: 
and I leave to their determination, whether three- 


penny worth of truth and ſenſe is not more worth 


their purchaſing, than all the rubbiſh and nonſenſe. 
of the week, which will coft them twenty times as 
much. In other words, is it nqt better to give 
their underſtanding an entertainment once a week, 
than to ſurcharge it every day with coarſe and homely 
fare? | 

1 ſhall conclude the whole in the words of the 
fair and honeſt tradeſman: Gentlemen, upon my 
word and honour, I can afford it . and 
I believe there is no ſhop in town will uſe you bet- 


ter for the price. 


Ne 1 
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1 


. enſis et ignis 1 
1 que cares flammã ſcelerum et locus. Sil. ITAL. 


H E rebellion having long been the vniverſal 

ſubject of converſation in this town, it is no 
wonder that what ſo abſolutely engages our waking 
thoughts ſhould attend us to the pillow, and repre- 
ſent to us in dreams or viſions thoſe ideas which fear 
had before ſuggeſted to our minds. 

It is natural, on all occaſions, to have ſome little 
attention to our private welfare, nor do I ever ho- 
nour the patriot the leſs (I am ſure I confide in him 
much the more) whoſe own good is involyed 1n that 
of the Public. I am not, "therefore, aſhamed to 
give the Public the following dream or viſion, though 
my own little affairs, and the private conſequences 
which the ſuccels of this rebellion would produce to 
myſelf, form the principal object; for, I believe, at 
the ſame time, there are few of my readers who will 
not find themſelves intereſted in ſome parts of it. 

Methought, I was ſitting in my ſtudy, meditat- 
ing for the good and entertainment of the Public, 
with my two little children (as is my uſual courſe to 
ſuffer them) playing near me; when J heard a very 
hard knock at my door, and immediately afterwards 
ſcveral ill-looked raſcals burſt in upon me, one of 
whom ſeized Me with great violence, ſaying, I was 
his priſoner, and muſt go with him. I aſked him 
for what offence... Have you the impudence to aſk 
that, ſaid he, when the words True Patriot lie now 

before you? I then bid him ſhew me his warrant. 
He anſwered, Here it is, pointing to ſeveral men, 
Who were in Highland dreſſes, with broad ſwords by 
| their 
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their ſides. My children then ran towards me, and 
burſting into tears, expreſt their concern for their 
poor papa. Upon which one of the ruffians ſeized 
my little boy, and-pulling him from me, daſhed him 
againſt the ground ; and all immediately hurried me 
away out of my room and houſe, before I could be 
ſenſible of the effects of this barbarity. 

My concern for my poor children, from whom I 
had been torn in the above manner, prevented me 
from taking much notice of any objects in the ſtreets; 
through which I was dragged, with many infults,— 
Houſes burnt down, dead bodies of men, women and 
children, ſtrewed every where as we paſſed, and great 
numbers of Highlanders, and Popith prieſts in their 
ſeveral habits, made, however, too forcible an im- 
preſſion on me to be unobſerved. Sa, 
My guard now brought me to Newgate, where 
they were informed that gaol was too full ro admit 
a ſingle perſon more. T was then conducted to a 
large booth in Smithfield, as J thought, where 1 was 
ſhur in with a great number of priſoners, amongſt 
whom were many of the moſt confiderable perſons 
in this kingdom. Two of theſe were in a very par- 
ticular manner reviled by the Highland guards {for 
all the ſoldiers were in that areſs), and theſe two 1 
preſently recollected to be the A-chb-ſh-p of Y—k, 
and the B=p of Win—r. | 

As there is great inconſiſtency of time and place 
In moſt dreams, I now found myſelf, by an un- 
accountable tranſition, in a court which bore ſome 
refemblance to the court of King's Bench; only a 
great croſs was erected in the midgle z and in- 
ſtead of thoſe officers of juſtice who uſually attend 
that court, a number of Highlanders, with drawn 
ſwords, ſtood there as centinels; the judges too 
were perſons whole faces 1 had never ſeen before. 
1 was obliged, I thought, to ſtand ſome time at 
+ the bar, before my trial came on, the court being 
buſied in a cauſe where an abbot was plaintiff, in de- 


, termining 
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termining the boundaries of ſome abbey land, which 
they decided for the plaintiff, the chief juſtice de- 
claring, it was his majeſty's pleaſure, in all doubtful 
eaſes, that judgment ſhould be in favour of the 


church. 

A charge of high-treaſon was then, I dreamed, 
exhibited againſt me, for having writ in defence of 
his preſent majeſty King Grorce, and my paper 
of the True Patriot was produced in evidence againſt 
me. | i 

Being called upon to make my defence, I inſiſted 
entirely on the ſtatute of Hen. 7. by which all per- 
ſons are exempted from incurring the penalties of 
treaſon, in defence of the King de fadto. But the 
chief juſtice told me in broken Engliſh, That if I 
had no other plea, they, ſhould preſently over-rule 
that; for that his majeſty was reſolved to make an 
example of all who had any ways diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, in oppoſition to his cauſe, hs 

Methought I then replied, with a reſolution which 
I hope every Engliſhman would exert on ſuch an 
occaſion, THAT THE LIFE OF NO MAN WAS WORTH 
PRESERVING, LONGER THAN IT WAS TO BE DEFENDED 
BY THE KNOWN LAWS OF HIS COUNTRY; and that 
if the King's arbitrary pleaſure was to be that law, 
I was indifferent what he determined concerning 
myſelf. 

The court having put it to the vote (for no jury, 
thought, attended), and unanimouſly agreed that I 
was guilty, proceeded to pals the ſentence uſual in 
caſcs of high treaſon, having firſt made many elo- 
giums on the Pope, the Roman Catholic religion, 
and the King, who was to ſupport both, and be ſup- 
ported by them. | 

I was then delivered into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, who ſtood ready, and was ordered to allow 
me only three hours to confels myſelf, and be recon- 
ciled to the church of Rome, Upon which a prieſt, 
whole face I remember to have ſeen at a place called 


an 
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an oratory, and who was, for his good ſervices, pre- 
ferred to be the ordinary of Newgate, immediately 
advanced, and began to revile me, ſaying, I was the 
wickedeſt heretic in the kingdom, and had exerted 
myſelf with more impudence againſt his majeſty and 
his holineſs than any other perſon whatſoever : but 
he added, as I had rhe good fortune to make ſome 
atonement for my impiety by being hanged, if I 
would embrace his religion, confeſs myſelf and re- 
ceive abſolution, I might poilibly, after ſome expia- 
tion in purgatory, recciye a final pardon. 

E was hence conducted into a dungeon, where, by 
a glimmering light, I ſaw many wretehes my fellow- 


priſoners, who, for various crimes, were condemned 


to various puniſhments, 


Among theſe appeared one in a very aged plight, 
whom I very well knew, and who, the laſt time I 


ſaw him, appeared to live in great affluence and 


ſplendor. Upon my enquiring the reaſon of his be- 


Ing detained in that region of herror, he very frankly 


told me it was for ſtealing a loaf, He acknowledged 
the fact; but faid, he had been obliged to it for the 
relief of his indigent family. I ſee, continued he, 
your ſurprize at this change of my fortune; buk, 
you muſt know, my whole eſtate was in the funds, 
by the wiping out of which I was at once reduced 
to the condition in which you now ſee me. I roſe in 
the morning with 40,0001. I had a wife whom I 


tenderly loved, and three blooming daughters. The 


eldeſt was within a week of her marriage, and I was 
to have paid down 10,0001. with her. Art noon I 


found a royal decree had reduced me to downrrght 


beggary. My daughter hath loſt her marriage, and 
is gone diſtracted. My wife is dead of a broken 
heart, and my poor girls have neither clothes to cover 


them, nor meat to feed them: fo that! may truly lay, 


Miſer, O miſer, omnia l 
Una dies infeſta mibi tot præmia ite. 
Here 
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8 Here, methought, he ſtopt, and a flood of tears 
guſned from his eyes. I ſhould perhaps have been 
a greater ſharer in his ſorrow, had not the conſidera- 
tion of his children's ruin repreſented to me the ſitua- 
tion of my own. Good gods l what were the agonies 
I then felt, though in a dream ? Racks, wheels, 
gibbets were no longer the objects of terror. My 
children poſſeſſed my whole mind, and my fearful 
imagination run through every ſcene of horror which 
villains can act on their fellow-creatures. Sometimes 
I ſaw their helpleſs hands ſtruggling for a moment 
with a barbarous cut- throat. Here I ſaw.my poor 
boy, my whole ambition, the hopes and proſpect of 
my age, ſprawling on the floor, and weltering in his 
blood; there my fancy painted my daughter, the ob- 
Ject of all my tenderneſs, proſtituted even in her 
infancy to the brutal luſt of a ruffian, and then ſa- 
_ crificed to his cruelty. Such were my terrors, when 
TT was relieved from them by the welcome preſence 
of the executioner, who ſummoned me immediately 
forth, telling me, ſince I had refuſed the aſſiſtance 
of the prieſt, he .could grant me no longer indul- 
gender 5 
The firſt fight which occurred to me as 1 paſſed 
through the {ſtreets (for common objects totally 
eſcape the obſervation of a man in my preſent temper 
of mind), was a young lady of quality, and the 
greateſt beauty of this age, in the hands of two 
Highlanders, who were ſtruggling with each other 
for their booty. The lovely prize, though her hair 
was diſhevelled and torn, her eyes ſwollen with tears, 
her face all pale, and ſome marks of blood both on 
that and her breaſt, which was all naked and ex- 
poſed, retained ſtill ſufficient charms to diſcover her- 
ſelf to me, who have always beheld her with wonder 
and admiration. Indeed, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther perfect beauty loſes or acquires charms by diſ- 
treſs. This fight was matter of entertainment to 


my conductors, who, howeyer, hurried me preſently 
Vor. VIII. G from 
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from it, as I wiſh they had alſo from her ſangans,. 
which reached my ears to a great diſtance. | 

After ſuch a ſpeQtacle as this, the dead bodies 
which lay every where in the ſtreets (for there had 
been, I was told, a maſſacre the night before), ſcarce 
made any impreſſion ; nay, the very fires in which 
Proteſtants were roaſting, were, in my ſenſe, objects 
of much leſs horror; nay, ſuch an effect had this 
ſight wrought in my mind, which hath been always 
full of the utmoſt tenderneſs for that charming ſex, 
that for a moment it obliterated all concern for my 
children, from whom I was to be hurried for ever 
without a farewel, or without knowing in what con- 
dition I left them; or indeed, whether they had hi- 
therto ſurvived the cruelty which now methought 
raged every where, with all the fory which rage, 
zeal, luſt, and wanton fierceneſs could inſpire into 
the bloody hearts of Popiſh prieſts, bigots, and bar- 
barians. Of ſuch a ſcene my learned reader may ſee 


a fine picture drawn by Silius Italicus, in his ſecond 
book, where he deſcribes the facking the brave wy 


of Saguntum by a leſs ſavage army. 

1 then overheard a prieſt admoniſh the executioner 
to exert the utmoſt rigour of my ſentence towards 
me; after which, the ſame prieſt advancing forwards, 
and putting on a look of compaſſion, adviſed me, 
for th ſake of my ſou], to embrace the holy com- 
munion. I gave him no anſwer, and he turned his 
back, thundering forth curſes againſt ne. 

At length I arrived at the fatal place which pro- 


miſed me a ſpeedy end to all my ſufferings. Here, 


methought, I ſaw a man who by his countenance 
and actions expreſt the higheſt degree of deſpair. 


He ftamped with his feet, bear his face, tore his hair, 


and uttered the moſt horrid execrations. Upon en- 
qu'ring into the circumſtances of this perſon, F was 


informed by one of the byeſtanders, that he was a non- 
juror, who had tent conſiderable aſſiſtance to the Pre- 


tender s Cauſe, out of principle ; and was now la- 
4 menting 
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menting the conſequences which the ſucceſs of it had 
brought on ſuch honeſt gentlemen as myſelf, My in- 
former added, with a ſmile, the wiſe man expected 
his majeſty would keep his word with heretics. 

The executioner then attempted to put the rope 

round my neck, when my little girl entered my bed- 
chamber, and put an end to my dream, by pulling 
open my eyes, and telling me that the tailor had 
brought home my clothes for his majeſty's birth- 
da pi. 
The ſight of my dear child, added to the name of 
that gracious Prince, at once deprived me of every 
private and public fear; and the joy which now began 
co ariſe, being ſoon after dh by conſideration 
of the day, the found of bells, and the hurry which 
prevailed every where irom the eagerneſs of all ſorts 
ol people to demonſtrate their loyalty at this ſeaſon, 
gave me altogether as delightful a ſenſation as perhaps 
the heart of man is capable of feeling; of which 
I have the pleaſure to know every reader muſt par- 
take, who hath had good-nature enough to ſympa- 
thize with me 1a the foregoing part of this viſion. 


** — 
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Anbubaierum collegia, e 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones; hoc genus omne 


Meftum S ſolicitum eſt. Hos, 


HE Author of the Serious Addreſs to the 
People of Great-Britain (a pamphlet which 
ought to be in every man's hands at this fealon$; hath 
inconteſtibly ſhewn the danger of this rebellion to all 
who have any regard for the Proteſtant religion, or 


the laws and liberties of their country. 
e 0 
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We havefurther endeavoured, in our laſt paper, to 
give a lively picture of the utter miſery and deſolation 
it would introduce, and the inſecurity of our eſtates, 
properties, lives and families, under the government 
of an abſolute Popiſh Prince (for abſolute he would 
plainly: be), introduced by the conquering arms of 
France, Spain, and the Highlands. 


So that every good and worthy Proteſtant in n 
nation, who is attached to his religion and liberties, 


or who hath any eſtate or property, either in church- 


lands or in the funds (which includes almoſt every 
man who hath either eſtate or property in the king- 
dom), is concerned, in the higheſt degree; ro vs | 
the preſent rebellion. 

I am however aware, that there yet remains a party 
to be ſpoken to, who are not ſtrictly concerned in in- 
tereſt in any of the preceding lights; I mean thoſe 
gentlemen who have no property, nor any regard ei- 


ther for the religion or liberty of their country. 


Now if I can make it appear, that thoſe perſons 
likewiſe are intereſted in oppoſing the Pretender's 
cauſe, I think we may then juſtly conclude, he can- 
not have a fingle partizan in this nation (the moſt 
bigoted Roman Catholics excepted) who 1s ſenſible 
enough to know his own good, 

And firſt, the moſt noble party of per- thinkers, 
who have no religion, are moſt heartily concerned to 
oppoſe the introduction of Popery, which would ob- 
trude one on them, one not only inconſiſtent with 
free- thinking, but indeed with any thinking at all. 
How would a man of ſpirit, whoſe principles are too 
elevated to worſhip the great Creator of the univerſe, 
ſabmit to pay his adoration to a rabble of ſaints, 
moſt of whom he would have been juſtly aſnamed 
ro have kept company with while alive! 

But beſides the {laviſh doctrines which he muſt be- 


lieve, or, at leaſt, meanly pretend to believe, how 


would a genius who cannot conform to the little acts 
of decency required by a Proteſtant church, . 
the 
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the ſlaviſh impoſitions of auricular confeſſion, pe- 
nance, faſting, and all the tireſome forms and cere- 
monies exacted by the church of Rome! 

Laſtly, whereas the ſaid free-thinkers have long 
regarded i it as an intolerable grievance, that a certain 
body of men called parſons, ſhould, for the uſeleſs ſer- 
vices of praying, preaching, catechiſing and inſtruct- 
ing the people, receive a certain fixed ſtipend from 
the public, which the law fooliſhly allows them to call 
their own : how would theſe men brook the reſtora- 
tion of abbey-lands, impropriations, and the number- 
leſs flowers which the reformation hath lopped off 
from the church, and which the re-eftabliſhment of 
EY would moſt infallibly reſtore to it. 
Again, there are many worthy perſons who, though 
very. little concerned for the true liberty of their 
country, have, however, the utmoſt reſpect for what 
18 by ſeveral miſtaken for it; I mean licentiouſneſs, 
or a free power of abuſing the king, winiſtry, and 
every thing great, noble, and ſolemn. _ 

The impunity with which this liberty hath been of 
late years practiſed, muſt be acknowledged by every 
man of the leaſt candour. Indeed, to ſuch a degree, 
that power and government, inſtead of being objects 
of reverence and terror, have been ſet up as the butts 
of ridicule and buffoonery, as if they were only in- 
tended to be laughed at by the people. 

Now this is a liberty which hath only. flouriſhed 
under this royal family. His preſent majeſty; as he 
hath Jeſs. deſerved than his predeceſſors to be the ob- 
_ jet of it, ſo he hath ſupported it with more dignity 
and contempt than they have done ; but how im- 
patient the Pretender will be under this liberty, and 
how certainly he will aboliſh it, may be concluded, 
not only from the abſolute power which: he infallibly 
brings with him; but from the many ears and noſes 


which his family, without ſuch power, have hereto- | 


fore” ſacrificed on theſe occaitons. 55 
| | 933 | And 
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And this is a loſs not ody to be deplored by thoſe 
men of genius, who have exerted and ma —_— their 
great talents this way. There are many who, without 
the capacity of writing, have that of reading, and 
have done their utmoſt to ſupport and encourage ſuch 

authors and their works. Theſe will loſe their fa- 
vourite amuſement, all thoſe laughs and ſhrugs which 
they have moat vented at the expence of their! ſu- 

eriors. 

But if theſe concerns ſhould appear chimerical, 1 
come now to pecuniary conſiderations; to a large 
body of men w whoſe whole trade would be ruined by 
this man's ſucceſs. The readers will be perhaps in 
doubt what trade can be carried on by fuch perſons 
as J have deſcribed in the beginning of this paper: 
how much more will he be ſurprized to hear, that it 
is the principal trade which of late years hath been 
carried on in this kingdom. To keep him therefore 
no longer in ſuſpence, I mean the honeſt method of 
ſelling ourſelves, which hath flouriſhed ſo notably for 
a long time among us. A buſineſs which I have 
ventured to call honeſt, notwithſtanding the objec- 
| tions raiſed by weak and {crupulous people againſt it. 

I know indeed many anſwers have been given · to 
theſe objections by a late philoſopher of great emi- 
nence, and by the followers of his ſchool ;: fuch as, 
that all mankind are raſcals; that they are only to be 
governed by corruption, &c. But to fay the truth, 
there is no occaſion of having recourſe to theſe deep 
and obſcure doctrines for this purpoſe ; there is a 
much fuller and plainer anſwer to be given, and 
which is founded on principles the very reverſe of 
thoſe which were taught in this ſchool,” namely, the 
principles of common ſenſe and common haneſty ; 
for if it be granted, as furely it will be, that we are 
freemen, we'bave certainly a right to ourſelves; and 
whatever we have a tight to, we have alſo a right 
to ſell. And perhaps it was 9 doubt in that great 
„ %% Er IT lod wu 77 
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philoſopher, whether we were freemen or no, that led 


him into thoſe doctrines I have mentioned. 
Now this trade, by which alone ſo many thou- 


ſands have got an honeſt livelihood for themſelves - 


and families, muſt be totally ruined ; for, if this na- 
tion ſhould-be once enſlaved, ii would be impoſſible 
for an honeſt man to carryon this buſineſs any longer. 


A freeman (as hath been proved) may juſtly ſell 


himſelf, but a ſlave cannot. 

And if a man ſhould be ſo diſhonourable and baſe 
as to offer at carrying on this trade in an enſlaved 
country, contrary to all the rules of honelty, and all 
the moſt ſolemn ties of ſlavery, yet who would buy 


him? The reaſons againſt ſuch a purchaſe are too 


obvious to be mentioned. Indeed we may ſay in 


general, that as it is diſhoneſt in a ſlave to ſell, ſo it 


is as fooliſh in a ſlave to buy; for as the one hath no 
property to part with, ſo neither can the other ac- 
quire any. 

For theſe reaſons, I chink it is viſibly the i 
of all that part of the nation, to whom I have ad- 
dreſſed myſelf in the beginning of this paper, to 
exclude Popery and arbitrary power. 

There is, however, one objection, which I foreſee 
may and will be made to this concluſion; and that 
is, whereas the eſtates of all the lords and commons 
of this kingdom will be forfeited, and at the diſpoſal 
of the conqueror, and the perſonal fortunes of all 
others will, in the confuſion at leaſt, be liable to 


plunder, that ſuch honeſt gentlemen may have a 


ſufficient chance abundantly to repair or compenſate 
all their loſſes, 

I own there is ſomething very plauſible in this 
argument, and it might perhaps have great force, 
if the Pretender's ſon had landed in England, as he 
did in Scotland; and had been pleaſed to place that 


confidence in an Engliſh rabble, with which he hath 


vouchſafed rather to honour theſe Highland banditti. 
In this caſe, I grant, no mari could juſtly have been 


= (3 4 | blamed 
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- blamed who had fixed the eyes of his affection on his 


neighbour's eſtate, gardens, houſe, purſe, wife, or 


_ daughter, for joining the young man's cauſe, rovid- 


ed the ſucceſs of it had been probable; ſuch à behe- 
viour would then have been highly conſiſtent with all 


the rules taught in that ſchool of ' philoſophy above 


mentioned, and none but a muſty moralift,”for whoſe 
doctrine great men have doubtleſs an adequate con- 
tempt, would have condemned it. 

But the fact is otherwiſe: The Hiphlaiedors\a: are 


thoſe to whom he muſt owe any ſucceſs he may 
:attain ; theſe are therefore to be ſerved before you ; 
and I eaſily refer to your own conſideration, when 
Rome, and France, and Spain, are repaid their 


demands, when a vaſt army of hungry Highlanders, 


and a larger army of as hungry prieſts, are ſatisfied, 
how miſerable a pittance will remain to your ſhare ? 


indeed fo ſmall a one mult this be, that the greateſt 
adept in our philoſo-political ſchool would think it 
ſcarce worth his while to ſacrifice his conſcience to 
the certainty of obtaining it. 

Theſe latter conſiderations I earneltly eee 
to the moſt ſerious attention of the gentlemen for 


-whoſe uſe this paper is calculated; and I am certain 


that any argument for the Pretender's cauſe, drawn 
from the hopes of plundering their neighbours (with 


which perhaps ſome honeſt men have too fondly flat- 


tered themſelves), will have very little weight with 


any perſon. Nay, I muſt remind them, that they 
vill not be ſuffered to rifle the very churches them- 
ſelves, upon whoſe ſmall riches, moſt un the 
ſaid gentlemen have caſt their eyes. 


It appears then, that none will be, or can be 


gainers by this rebellion, but Popiſh prieſts and 


Highlanders; and I have too good an opinion of 
my country to apprehend that her religion, liberties, 


and properties, can ever be endangered by's ſuch ad- 


verſaries. 


* 
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To the TRUE PATRIOT. 
| My worthy, friend 1 


Reczrved your paper, intituled the True Patriot, 
numbers one and two, incloſed in the franks of 
my great and moſt honoured patron, for which I have 
the higheſt thanks for you both. I am delighted, 
and that greatly, with many paſſages in theſe papers. 
The moderation which you profeſs towards all par- 
ties, perfectly becomes a Chriſtian. Indeed I have 
always thought, that moderation in the ſhepherd was 
the beſt, if not only, way to bring home all the 
ſtraggling ſheep to his flock. I have intimated this 
at the veſtry, and even at viſiration e the . 
——— Þ | £210 


| Sed Caſſandre 3 non 8 . 


1 like your. method, of placing a motto from the 
claſſics at the head of every. paper. It muſt give 
ſome encouragement to your readers, that.the author 

* underſtands (at leaſt) one line of Latin, which is per- 
haps more than can be Frey predicated. 'of every 
writer in this age. 

Fou deſire me, Sir, to write you ſomething pro- 
per to be ſeen, et quidem, by the Public; as therefore 
a ſubject worthy their moſt ſerious attention now 
offers itſelf, viz. The enſuing faſt ordained. by au- 
Eee I have communicated my thoughts to you 


thereon, 
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thereon, which you may ſuppreſs or publicate as you 
think meet. 7 5 


— 
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te Go upon the work, | 
ee Having firſt prayed to the gods for ſucceſs.” 


As it is impoſſible for any man to reflect ſeriouſly 
on the progreſs of the prefent unnatural rebellion, 
without imputing ſuch unparalleled ſucceſs to ſome 
other cauſe than has yet appeared, ſome other ſtrength 
than what any viſible human means hath placed in the 
hands of the rebels; ſo will it be extremely difficult 
to aſſign any adequate cauſe whatſoever, without re- 
curring to one, of whoſe great efficacy we have fre- 
quent examples in ſacred hiſtory, I mean the juſt 
judgment of God againſt an offending people. 

And that this is really ſo, we may conclude from 
theſe two conſiderations : Firſt, from the rapidity of 
the rebels progreſs, ſo unaccountable from all human 
means; for can hiſtory produce an inſtance parallel 
to this, of fix or ſeven men landing in a great and 
werful nation, in oppoſition to the inclination of 
the people, in defiance of a vaſt and mighty army 
(for though the greater part of this army was not 
then in the kingdom, it was ſo nearly within eall, 
that every man of them might, within the compaſs 
of a few days or weeks at fartheſt, have been 
brought home and landed in any part of it). If 
we confider, I ſay, this handful of men landing in 
the moſt deſolate corner, among a ſet of poor, 
naked, hungry, difarmed flaves, abiding there with 
impunity, till they had, as it were, in the face of 
à large body of his majeſty's troops, collected a kind 
of army, or rather rabble, together; if we view 
this army intimidating the King's forces from ap- 
A ; : N 24 proaching 
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oaching them by their ſituation ; ſoon afterwards 
quitting that ſituation, marching directly up to the 
northern capital, and entering it without ſurprize or 
without a blow. If we again view this half- armed, 
half-diſciplined mob, without the aſſiſtance of a fingle 
piece of artillery, march up to, attack, and ſmite a 
ſuperior number of the king's regular troops, with 
cannon in their front to defend them. If we conſider 
them returning from this complete victory to the ca- 
pital, which they had before taken; there remaining, 
E near two months, in contempt of twelve millions 
of people, above a hundred thouſand of which have 
arms in their hands, and one half of theſe the beſt 
troops in Europe. If we conſider them afterwards, 
at the approach of a large army, under a general of 
great experience and approved merit, bending their 
courſe, though not in a direct line, towards this 
army; and then, by long and painful marches, over 
almoſt inacceſſible mountains, through the worſt of 
roads, in the worſt of ſeaſons; by thoſe means, I 
ſay, flipping that army, and leaving it behind them, 
If we view them next march on towards another 
army ſtill greater, under a young, brave, vigilant, 
and indefatigable prince, who were advancing in their 
front to meet, as the others were in their rear to 
purſue them. If we conſider, J ſay, theſe. Banditti, 
not yet increaſed to full eee above a third of 


„„ 


a 


by the OB of a dark — ag dy chis 
army likewiſe, and by a molt incredible march get- 
ting between that and the metropolis, into which they. 
ſtruck a terror ſcarce to be credited. Though be- 
fides the two armies at their heels, there was ſtill one 
in this very metropolis infinitely ſuperior to theſe 
rebels, x not "oy: in arms and * but in num 


bers. 
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bers. Who, I fay, can conſider; ſuch things as 
theſe: and retain the leaſt doubt, whether he ſhall 


impute them to a judgment inflicted on this ſinful 
nation; eſpecially when, in the ſecond place, we 


muſt allow ſuch N to be mot eur 


our due. 


To run through every 8 of: crimes with 


which our Sadom abounds, would fill your whole pa- 


Indeed, ſuch monſtrous impieties and iniqui- 
5 have! both ſeen and heard of, within theſe three 
laſt years, during my ſojourning in what is called the 
world, particularly the laſt winter, while I tarried in 


the great city, that while I verily believe we are 
the ſillieſt nation under heaven in every other light, 


we are wiſer than Sodom in wickedneſs. If we would 


avoid, therefore, that final judgment which was de- 


nounced againſt that city; if we would avoid that 
total deſtruction with which we are threatened, not 


remotely and at a diſtance, but immediately and at 


hand; if we would pacify that vengeance which 
hath already begun to operate by ſending rebels, 
foreign enemies, peſtilence, the forerunner of famine, 
and poverty among us; if we would pacify that 
vengeance which ſeems already bent to our deſtruc- 
tion, by breathing the breath of folly, as well as 
perfidy, into the noſtrils of the great; What have we 
to do, but to ſet about THE WORK recommended 
by the wiſe and pious, though Heathen philoſopher, 
in my motto? And what is THIS WORK but a 
thorough amendment of our lives, a perfect altera- 
tion of our ways? But before we begin this, let us, in 


obedience to the rule of that philoſopher preſcribed 


above, firſt apply ourſelves by 22 and prayer to 
the throne of offended grace. My lords the biſhops 
have wiſcly ſet apart a articular day for this ſolemn + 
ſervice. A day, which I hope will be kept univer- 
ſally through this kingdom, with all thoſe marks of 
true piety and repentance, which our preſent dread- 


fol ſituation demands. Indeed, the wretch _—_ 
ar 
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hard heart is not ſeriouſly in earneſt on this occaſion, 
deſerves no more the appellation of a good Engliſh- 
man, than of a good churchman, or a true Chriſtian. 
All ſober and wiſe nations have, in times of public 
danger, inſtituted certain ſolemn facrifices to their 
gods; now the chriſtian ſacrifices are thoſe of faſting 
and prayer: and if ever theſe were in a more extra- 
ordinary manner neceſſary, it 1s furely now, when 
the leaſt reflection muſt convince us that we do in ſo 
eminent a manner deſerve the judgment of God, 
and when we have ſo much reaſon to apprehend it 
is coming upon us. I hope therefore (I repeat it 
once more), that this day will be kept by us ALL, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and that not a man will 
dare refuſe complying with thoſe duties which the 
ſtate requires of us; but I muſt, at the ſame time, 
recommend to my countrymen a caution, that they 
would not miſtake THE woRK itſelf for what is 
only the beginning of, or preface to it. Let them 
not vainly imagine, that when they have faſted and 
prayed for a day; nay, even for an age, that THE 
WORK is done. It is a total amendment of life, a 
total change of manners, which can bring THE 
WORK to a concluſion, or produce any good effects 
fromit. Here again, to give particular inſtances, 
would be to enumerate all thoſe vices which I have 
already declined recounting, and would be too prolix. 
They are known, they are obvious, and few men 
who reſolve to amend their lives, will, I believe, 
want any aſſiſtance to diſcover what parts of them 
ſtand in need of amendment. I ſhall, however, 
point out two or three particulars, which I the 
rather ſingle out, becauſe I have heard, that there 
are ſome who diſpute whether they are really vices 
or no, though every polity, as well as the chriſtian, 
have agreed in condemning them as ſuch. The firſt 
of theſe is lying. The devil himſelf is, in ſcrip- 
ture, ſaid to be the father of lies; and liars are per- 
haps ſome of the — and wickedeſt children he os 

ay, 
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Nay, I think the morals of all civilized nations have 
denied even the character of a gentleman to a liar. 
So heinous is this vice, that it has not only ſtigma- 
tized particular perſons, but whole communities, 
with infamy. And yet have we not perſons, ay, and 
very great perſons too, ſo famous for it, that their 
credit is a jeſt, and their words mere wind? I need 
not point them out, for they take ſufficient care to 
Point out themſelves. Luxury is a ſecond vice, 
which is fo far from being acknowledged as criminal, 
that it is oftentatiouſly affected. Now this is not only 
a vice in itſelf, but it is in reality a privation of all 
virtue. For firſt, in lower fortunes it prevents men 
from being honeſt ; and, in higher ſituations, it ex- 
cludes that virtue without which no man can be 4 
Chriſtian, namely charity. For as ſurely as charity 
covereth a multitude of fins, ſo muſt a multitude 
of diſhes, pictures, jewels, houſes, horſes, ſervants, 

| Sc. cover all charity. I remember dining laſt winter 
|þ at a great man's table, where we had among many 
others one diſh, the expence of which would have 

provided very liberally for a poor family a whole 
twelvemonth. In ſhort, I never ſaw, during my 
abode in the great city, a ſingle man who gave me 
reaſon to think, that he would have enabled himſelf 
to be charitable, by retrenching the moſt idle ſu- 
perfluity of his expence. Perhaps the large ſub- 
ſcriptions which have prevailed all over the kingdom 
| at this ſeaſon, may be urged as an inſtance of charity. 
| To this I anſwer, in the words of a very great and 
generous friend of mine, who diſclaimed all merit 
| from a very liberal ſubſcription, ſaying, It was 

ec rather ſenſe than goodneſs, to ſacrifice a ſmall part 

| for the ſecurity of the whole.” Now true charity 

| * is of another kind, it has no ſelf-intereſted motives, 

purſues no immediate return nor worldly good, well 

knowing that it is laying up a much ſurer and much 

greater reward for itſelf. But, indeed, who wonders 


that men are ſo back ward in ſacrificing any of their 
| | wealth 
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wealth' to their conſciences, who before had ſacrificed 
their conſciences to the acquiſition of that very 
wealth. Can we expect to find charity in an age, 
when ſcarce any refuſe to own the molt profligate ra- 
paciouſneſs 1 when no man is aſhamed of avowing 
the purſuit of riches through every dirty road. and 
track ? To ſpeak out, in an age when every thing 
is venal; and when there is ſcarce one among the 
mighty who would not be equally aſhamed at being 
thought not to ſet ſome price on himſelf, as he would 
at being imagined to ſet too low a one? This is an 
aſſertion whoſe truth is too well known. Indeed, my 
four years knowledge of the world hath ſcarce fur- 
niſned me with examples of any other kind. I be- 
lieve I have already exceeded my portion of hour- 
laſs; I ſhall therefore reſerve what I have farther to 
= on this ſubject to ſome other opportunity. | 


| I am, &c. 


ABRAHAM ADAMs. 


) 
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Non hoc ita ibi tempus ſpeftacula poſcit. Vin. 


H E following letter came attended with a ſmall 
* Preſent of Bologna ſauſages, Naples ſoap; Flo- 
rence oil, and a paper of maccaroni. 
e St6N10R Sai, © | | 
4 E be inform, dat you be de Patriat, dat is 
? to ſay, van parſon who take part vor de 
* muny ; now, Sar, dat be commodity me did forget 
6} : 1 . 


—— ee woe rn eo rn IDO > — — 


— — 
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© to bring over vid me; but ven me ave got one 
© two touſand pound me ſal ſend you'fum ; me deſire, 
« darefor, dat you woud rite ſumting to recomend de 


© opera, or begar me ſal be oblige to go back to Italy 
© like one fool as me did cum, and dey will laff at 


me for bring no muny from an country vich ave 


© give fo much muny for long. 
Me be, Signior Sar, 
Of your excellence, de moſt umble 4 


c 3 n 


Though I by no means admit that character of 
patriotiſm which the ſignior hath conceived, whe- 
ther in Italy or England I will nor determine, yet as 
I think it one part of integrity to dare oppole popu- 
lar clamour, I ſhall, in compliance with my good 
friend, and in return for his kind preſent, offer ſuch 
thoughts as occur to me in favour of a diverſion, 
againſt which ſo much diſguſt ſeems to prevail at this 
ſeaſon. 

And in the firſt place, 1 think it ſhould be con- 


fidered, that theſe poor Italians, whoſe property is 
their throats, did not come over of their own accord, 


but were invited hither. Nor is the rebellion a 8 
cient excuſe to ſend them back unrewarded, ſince the 
poverty and diſtreſs of this nation, even before this 
rebellion, occaſioned by debts, wars, and almoſt 


every public * calamity, muſt have deterred any 


rſons-from ſuch an undertakings. who had not re- 
ſolved to have an opera at any rate, and in ay ſitua- 


tion. 


But perhaps this melancholy ſituation of our affairs 
was a principal reaſon for the introduction of this 
opera. Is any thing more proper to ſoften * com- 
poſe the mind in misfortunes than muſic ? Hath it 
not always been found the moſt effetual remedy i 7 
grie 
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grief? And was accordingly uſed as ſuch by the great 
Nero, to calm and compoſe the agonies of his mind, 
while his own city was in flames; and Homer informs 
us, that Achilles uſed to afſuage the wrath and im- 
petuoſity of his temper by the muſic which old 
Chiron had taught him. Nay, it hath been pre- 
ſcribed, by phyſicians, as a medicine for a diſeaſed 
mind; and we are told by Joſephus, that * when 
« Saul was agitated with fits, like a dæmoniac, his 
« phyſicians not being able to give any natural or philoſo- 
«* phical account of the diſtemper, only adviſed the 
© having ſomebody about him that could fing of 
ce play upon the harp well, that might be ready at 
© hand to give him the diverſion of an hymn or 
« an air. This advice was taken, and David ſent 
«© for, who by his voice and harp cured the patient.“ 
The great power over the paſſions, which the an- 
cient philoſophers aſſigned to muſic, is almoſt too 
well known to be mentioned. Socrates learned to 
ling in his old age. Plato had fo high an opinion 
of muſic, that he conſidered the application of it to 
amuſement only, as a high perverſion of its inſtitu- 
tion; for he imagined it given by the gods to men 
for much more divine and noble purpoſes. And Py- 
thagoras (to mention no more) is known to have 
held, that virtue, peace, health, and all other good 
things, was nothing but harmony. Hence perhaps 
aroſe that notion maintained by ſome of the Greeks, 
from obſerving the ſympathy between them, that 
the ſoul of man was ſomething very like the ſound 
of a fiddle, 
And this power muſic is not only capable of exer- 
ciſing to allay and compoſe, it is altogether as effi- 
cacious in rouſing and animating the paſſions. Thus 
_ NXenophantus. is recorded to have incited Alexander 
to arms with his muſic. And Plutarch, in his La- 
conic Apophthegms, tells us, that Ageſilaus being 
aſked why the Spartans marched (or rather danced ) 
up to the enemy to ſome tune? anſwered, That muſic 
Vor. VIII. | H | diſcovered 
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diſcovered the brave man from the coward; for 
thoſe ſame notes which made the eyes of the valiant 
ſparkle with fire, overſpread the timorous face with 
paleneſs, and every other mark of terror, 

This, therefore, is a ſecond good. reaſon for an 
opera at preſent, provided the mulic be properly 
adapted to the times, be chiefly martial, and conſiſt 
moſtly of trumpets and kettle-drums, The ſubject 
likewiſe of the drama (though that is generally con- 
ſidered as a matter of little conſequence in thoſe 
compoſitions) may lend ſome aſſiſtance; as ſuppoſe, 
for inſtance, the famous opera in which the celebra- 
ted Nicolini formerly killed a lion with ſo much 
bravery, ſhould be revived on this occaſion. Such 
an example would almoſt animate the ladies, nay, 
even the beaux, to take up arms in defence of their 
country. | 
And what are. the 77 which our antimuſi- 
cal enemies make to this entertainment? 

Firſt, I apprehend it hath been ſaid, that the 
ſoftneſs of Italian muſic is calculated to enervate the 
mind. This hath been obviated already; but ad- 
mitting the objection true, where is its validity, 
when we conſider of what perſons the audiences will 
be compoſed ? for not only the common ſoldiers, 
but all inferior officers, are excluded by the price. 
Indeed, the audience at an opera conſiſts chiefly of 
fine gentlemen, fine ladies, and their ſervants, and 
except a few general officers, whoſe courage we ought 
to imagine ſuperior to the power of a languiſhing 
air, ſcarce a perſon 1s ever preſent, who is likely to 
ſee a camp, or handle a muſquet; unleſs the opera, 
by being regulated as above, ihould inſpire a martial 
{pirit | into them. 

Secondly, It is ſaid, that the immoderate expence 
of this diverſion, at a ſeaſon when poverty ſpreads 

its black banner over the whole nation, and when 

much the greater part are reduced to the moſt miſe- 

rable degrees of want and e is an en, 
| O 


* 
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of moſt abandoned extravagance, and indecent pro- 


fligacy, ſcarce to _ equalled by any example in 
hiſtory. | 


This, I conceive, is the objection on which our 


adverſaries principally rely. Iſhall apply myſelf, there- 
fore, in a very particular manner, to anſwer it. 

And here I muſt premiſe, Thar this objection pro- 
ceeds on a tacit admiſſion of what is by no means 
true, viz. That the ſums expended on an opera ſub- 
ſcription would otherwiſe. be employed in the public 
ſervice of the nation, or at leaſt in prone charity, 5 
to ſome of the numberleſs objects of it. | 

But this would certainly not be the caſe ; for the 
perſon who could think of promoting ſuch a diver- 
ſion, in the midſt of ſo much calamity, muſt have 
neither heart nor head good enough to feel the diſ- 
trefles of a fetlow=creature; much leſs to relieve - 
them; and ſurely it cannot be ſuppoſed, that theſe 
people will advance any thing in defence of his ma- 
jeſty, when they fly in his ſacred face, by attempting 
an opera, though he hath himſelf (or I am ; re 
miſinformed) been pleaſed to declare, it is 
a time for operas. 

We muſt therefore conclude, that this money, if 
not exhauſted for the preſent good purpoſe, would 
either remain dormant in the purſe of its owner, 
or would otherwiſe be ſacrificed at cards, or laviſhed 
on ſome leſs innocent article of ee or wanton- 
neſs. 

The expence then of this entertainment, however 
great it ſhould be, will not injure the Public. On 
the contrary, ſuch will be its political utility, that 
I queſtion whether this opera may not PRAELE the 
nation. 

For, in the firſt place, can any thing tend more to 
raiſe the public credit abroad, or ſo effectually to 
refute the ſlanders of thoſe enemies, who have en- 
deavoured to repreſent us in a bankrupt conditions 
than this aL undertaking? It hath been eſteemed 
| H EN a maſter- 
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a maſter-ſtroke of Roman policy, as well as greatneſs, 
that in their higheſt diſtreſs, they endeavoured, by all 
kinds of art, to inſinuate their great ſtrength, and 
_ cafſert their independency ; for which purpole.was that 
ever memorable puff, with which they refuſed the 
| _ preſents of king Hiero, after the battle of Thraſi- 
| mene. 
I cannot help regarding our ſending for atroop of 
Italian lingers, in this time of diſtreſs, as a ſtate puff 
of the ſame kind. Indeed I am convinced it was 
done with this deſign; for are not the very perſons 
who are the forwardeſt in promoting this diver- 
ſion courtiers, and conſequently friends to the pre- 
{cnt eſtabliſhment? Are they not people of fortune, 
and therefore highly intereſted in the preſervation of 
national credit? Nor can I help obſerving, as a proof 
of the policy of this meaſure, another piece of ſtate 
craft, tending to ſhew our great inward ſtrength and 
lecurity ; for while we ſent for this troop of ſingers. 
into England, we left ſeveral troops of-our ſoldiers 
t abroad. And in what part of Europe could this 
policy be played off with ſuch advantage as in Italy, 
where our principal enemies reſide, and where the 
" ſcheme of our deſtruction is ſuppoſed to have been 
laid? The ſucceſs with which this ſcheme hath been 
attended, muſt have anſwered our expectation, ſince 
it is apparent, by the arrival of theſe ſingers, that 
they are fairly taken in, and impoſed upon to believe 
we have ſtill as much money as ever. 
In this light then the opera, and thoſe who encou- 
rage it, will deſerve our higheſt encomiums; and the 
{ubſcription to it may be ranked with the other pub- 
lic ſubſcriptions at this ſeaſon, And in this light 
we ought to ſce the intention of thoſe who have 
promoted i it, for the reaſons above-mentioned ; 
which I will add the humane maxim, of always if: 


Ggning the beſt motive poſſible to the actions of 
every one. 


But, 
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But, on the contrary, ſhould we be fo cruel to 
deny any ſuch good purpoſe to be at the bottom; 
nay, ſhould we derive this deſire of an opera at pre- 
ſent from the moſt depraved levity of mind, an utter 
inſenſibility of public good or evil, yet we ma 
ſill draw advantages from our opera, though I 535 
own I could be ſcarce ſanguine enough to derive 
them from deſign. For could it be imapined of any 
nation, at ſuch a ſeaſon of danger and diſtreſs hien 5 
Idecline painting at length, as the picture is diſagree- 
able, and already ſufficiently known), that conſider- 
able numbers of the inhabitants, inſtead of contri- 
buting all the aſſiſtance in their ſeveral capacities to 
the Public, ſhould employ their time and their 
money in endeavouring to promote an expenſive . 
foreign diverſion, compoſed of all the ingredients of 
ſoftneſs and luxury, ſuch a nation would not be 
worth invading. No powerful prince could look on 
ſuch a people with any eyes of fear or jealouſy, nor 
no wiſe one would ſend his ſubjects among them, for 

fear of enervating their Ee; and debauching their 
morals. | 

Such a nation could ipice no other ideas into its 
neighbours, than thoſe of contempt and ridicule. 
We ought to be conſidered as the filly ſwan, whoſe 
laſt breath goes out in a cantata, And as nothing 
but wanton cruelty could move any power to attack 
us, fo would the conqueſt of us be no. leſs infamous 
than barbarous; and we ſhould, from the ſame rea- 
ſon, be as fafe in the neighbourhood of France, as 
the little commonwealth of Lucca \ was in that of her 
great ſiſter of Rome. 

For all theſe reaſons I am for an opera; but I muſt 
then inſiſt on it, that we ſtrike up immediately, 
otherwiſe I muſt deſire that Ghoſt of an adver- 
tiſement, calling for latter payment from the ſub- 
ſcribers, which hath haunted the public papers this 
month, without having (as it ſeems) been ſpoken to 
by any one, to diſappear immediately ; for I would 
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by no means have all Europe imagine, that wwe want 
n to eſtabliſh our opera at preſent, hut money. 


Ne 10. TUESDAY, Jaxvakv 7, 1746. 


Tu, Jupiter, quem ſtatorem bujus urbis atque imperii vere 
nominamus: HUNC et HUJUS ſocios d tuis aris ceteriſ- 
que templis, a tectis urbis ac mænibus, d vita fortu- 
niſque civium omnium arcebis: et amnes bonorum 
inimicos, .hoſtes patrie, latrones Italiæ, ſcelerum fæ- 
dere inter ſe ac nefaria ſocietate conjunctos æternis 
Juppliciis, vivos mortuoſque mactlabis. 

| Cic. in L. Catil. 


To the TRUE PATRIOT, 


Dram SIR, Dec. 14. 1745. 
HOUGH TI live on a ſmall fortune, in great 
obſcurity, yet I cannot but be intereſted in 
our preſent troubles. My thoughts ſometimes lead 
me to meditate, what we are likely to expect, ſhould 
ſucceſs attend the preſent ravagers of our country. 
Nay, I have even gone fo far as to ſuppoſe them 
actual victors, and have in this life framed an ima- 
ginary journal of events, with which I here preſent 
you, as with a waking dream. 
The perſon of my drama, or journaliſt, I ſuppoſe 
to be an honeſt een SO" in the buſy part 
of the city. 


January I, 1746. | 
HIS day the ſuppoſed conqueror was pro- 
1 claimed at Stocks Market, amidſt the loud 
acclamations of Highlanders and friars. I was en- 


_ abled, 
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abled, from my own windows, to view this cere- 
mony; Walbrook church, the Manſion-houſe, and 
ſeveral others adjoining, having been burnt and 
razed in the maſſacre of laſt week. Father O-Blaze, 
an Iriſh dominican, read upon the octaſion a ſpeech 
out of a paper, which he ſtyled an extempore ad- 
dreſs, Melancholy as I was, I could not help ſmil- 
ing at one of his expreſſions, when ſpeaking of the 
new year, he talked of Fanus's faces, each of which 
look'd both backward and forward. 

Jan. 2. A proclamation iſſued for a free parlia- 
ment (according to the declaration) to meet the 20th 
inſtant. The twelve judges removed, and twelve 
new ones appointed; ſome of whom had ſcarce ever 
been in Weſtminſter-hall before. 

Jan. 3. Queen Anne's ſtatue in St. Paul's- church 
yard taken away, and 2 large crucifix erected in its 
room, 

Jan. 4, 5, 6. The caſh, transfer- books, c. re- 
moved tothe Tower, from the Bank, South-ſea, and 
India- houſes, Which (tis reported) are to be turned 
into convents, 

Jan. 10. Three anabaptiſts committed to New- 
gate, for pulling down the crucifix in St. Paul's- 
churchyard. 

Jan. 12. Being the firſt Sunday after Epiphany, 
father Mac-dagger, the royal confeſſor, preached 
at St, James's - ſworn afterwards of the privy-covn- 
cil= arrived the French ambaſſador with a numerous 
retinue. 

Jan, 20. The free parliament opened—the ſpeech 
and addreſſes filled with ſentiments of civil and re- 
ligious liberty,—An act of grace propoſed from the 
crown, to pardon all treaſons committed under pre- 
text of any office, civil or military, before the firſt 
declaration's being promulgated, which was in the 
Ifte of Mull, about 19 months ago. The judges 
conſulted, whether all perſons throughout Great- 
Britain were intended to be bound by this pro- 

14 mulgation, 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
lug 


— 
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mulgation, as being privy to.it, *Twas held they 
were, becauſe ignorantia legis non excuſat, | 

Jan, 22. Three members, to wit, Mr. D—n, Mr, 
P--t, and Mr. L—n, were ſeized in their houſes, 
and ſent to the Tower, by a warrant from a ſecretary 
of ſtate, The ſame day I heard another great man 


was diſmiſſed from his place, but his name I could 


neither learn nor gueſs. 


Jan. 23, His highneſs 8 a meſſage to the 
houſe, that he would make no further removals, till 
he law better reaſon, f 

Jan. 24. A great court at St. James's, at which 
were preſent d and * and * and * and *, and all kiſſed 
hands, 

Jan. 24. The three anabaptiſts above-mentioned 
tried for their offence, and ſentenced to be hang'd. 
Executed the ſame day, attended by Mr. Mac-henly 
the ordinary. Their teacher Mr. Obadiah Waſhum, 
the courier, was refuſed acceſs from their firſt com- 
mitment. | 

Jan. 26. This day the Gazette informs us, that 
Portſmouth, Berwick and Plymouth, were delivered 
into the hands of French commiſſaries, as cautionary 


towns; and alſo twenty ſhips of the line, with their 


guns and rigging, purſuant to treaty. 

Jan. 27. Tom Blatch, the old ſmall-coal-man, 
committed to the Compter, for a violent aſſault on 
father Mac-dagger and three young friars. Twas 
the talk about town, that they had attempted the 
chaſtity of his daughter Kate. 

Jan. 28. A bill brought into the commons, and 
twice read the ſame day, to repeal the act of habeas 
corpus, and that by which the writ de hæretico com- 
burendo was aboliſhed. A mutiny the ſame day 
among the Highland ſoldiers—quelled by doubling 
their pay. 

Jan. 31. The above bill paſſed, and the royal 
aſſent given. A motion made about the reſtoration 
of abbey lands, rejected by the lords, ſeven 


En gliſh | 
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Engliſh Roman Catholic pon being | in the ma- 
orit 
a 2 . A peerages declared void ſince che 
revolution, and 24 new peers created, without a foot 
of land in the iſland. A ſecond mutiny among the 
ſoldiery. | 

Feb. 2. Long-acre and Covent- garden allotted 
out in portions to the Highland guards. Two water⸗ 
men and a porter committed to the Lollards tower 
at Lambeth for hereſy. | 

Feb. 3. Father Poignardini, an Italian jeſuit, mall 
privy-ſeal. A bill propoſed againſt the liberty of 
the preſs, and to place the nomination of jurors, 
exempt from challenge, in the crown, Several ca- 
tholic lords and gentlemen, being Engliſh, quit the 
court, and retire into the country, More heretics 
ſent to Lambeth. | 

Feb. 5. A promotion of 18 general filet; three 
only of which were Engliſh. Lord John Drummond 
made colonel of the firſt regiment of foot guards, 
the duke of Perth of the ſecond, and lord George 
Murray of the third. | 

Feb. 6. Various grants bade the privy-ſeal of 

lands in various counties: to generals, eccleſiaſtics, 
and other favourites, all foreigners. 

Feb. 9. A petition from various perſons, ſufferers 
by the ſaid grants, ſetting forth their fidelity to the 
government, and that particularly! in the late troubles, 
though they had never entered into any ſchemes in 
favour of his preſent Highneſs, yet they had con- 
ſtantly declined all ſubſcriptions, aſſociations, &c. 
to his prejudice. Father Mac- dagger brought them 
for anſwer, that the aſſociators and ſubſcribers had at 
leaſt ſhewn their attachment to ſome government, 
but that an indifference to all government deſerved 
tavour from none, and that therefore their E 
was rejected. 

Feb. 13. Four heretics burnt in Smithfield— 


Mr, 
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Mr. Mac-henly attended them, aſſiſted on this ex- 
traordinary occaſion by father O-Blaze, the domi- 
nican. 

Feb. 19. Rumours of a plot. More heretics com- 
mitted. The judges declare the power of the crown 
to ſuſpend laws. Father Mac-dagger made en 
of Magdalen college in Oxford. 

Feb. 21. Four lords and two commoners taken 

into cuſtody for the plot, all Engliſh, and 'two of 
them Roman catholics. The deanry of Chriſt Church 
given to father Potgnardini, and the biſhoprics of 
Wincheſter and Ely, to the general of the jeſuits 
order, reſident in Italy. 

Feb. 28. Six more heretics borut i in Smithfield. 
A freſh motion made to reſtore the abbey lands— 
carried in the lords houſe, but rejected by the com- 
mons. Several members of the lower houſe ſent to 
the Tower by a ſecretary of ſtate's warrant, and the 
next day expelled, and fined by the privy council 
10001. each. 

March 1, The French ambaffador made a duke, 
with precedence, The motion for reſtoring abbey 
lands carried, and an addreſs of both houtes pre- 
pared upon the occaſion, Cape Breton given back 
ro the French, and Gibraltar and Portmanon to the 
Spaniards. 

March 2. Seven more heretics burnt. A ele 
from the crown, deſiring the advice of the free par- 
liament touching the funds. An humble addreſs im- 
mediately voted by way of anſwer, praying that his 
Highneſs would take ſuch methods, as they might 
be effectually and ſpeedily annihilated, 

March 4. An eminent phyſician fined 200 marks 
in the King's-bench, for an inuendo at Batſon's, 

that Bath water was preferable to holy water. Three 

hundred Highlanders, of the oppoſite party, with 
their wives and children, maſiacred in Scotland. 
The Pope's nuncio arrived this evening at Green- 
wich, | 


1 | March 
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March 7. The Pope's nuncio makes his public 
entry——met at the Royal Exchange by my lord 
mayor (a Frenchman) with the aldermen, who have 
all the honour to kiſs his toe—— proceeds to Paul's- 
churchyard—mer there by father O-Blaze, who 
invites him, in the name of the new vicar-general 
and his doctors, to a combuſtio bereticorum, juſt then 
going to be celebrated. His eminence accepts the 
offer kindly, and attends them to Smithfield, where 
the ordinary is introduced and well received The 
nuncio proceeds thence to St, James's, where he had 
been expected for five hours——the nobility and 
great officers of ſtate all admitted to kiſs his toe 
A grand office opened the ſame night in Drury-lane 
for the ſale of pardons and indulgences, 

March 9. My little boy Jacky taken ill of the 
itch, He had been on the parade with his godfather - 
the day before, to ſee the life- guards, and had juſt 
touched one of their plaids. 

March 12. His Highneſs ſends a meſſage to the 
commons, acquainting them with his deſign of equip- 
ping a large fleet for the aſſiſtance of his good 

brother of France, and for that purpoſe demanding 
two millions to be immediately raiſed by a capitation. 
A warm debate thereon, His Highnels goes to the 
houſe of commons at 12 at night, places himſelf 
in the ſpeaker's chair, and introduces the French 
ambaſſador. His excellency makes a long ſpeech, 
ſetting forth the many ſervices which his maſter 
had done this nation, and the great good-will he had 
always borne towards them, and concluding with 
many haughty menaces, in caſe they ſhould prove 
ungrateful for ail his favours. He is ſeconded by 
the laird of Keppoch, chancellor of the exchequer, 
The ſpeaker ſtands up, and utters the word privilege, 
upon which he is ſent to the Tower. Then Mr. 
Chancellor of the exchequer moved, that the mem- 
bers againſt. the motion might have leave to with- 
draw ; and ſeveral having left the houſe, the queſtion 


8 Was 
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was put, and carried in the affirmative, nemine con- 
tradicente. 

March 16. Tod C. J. W——les, and admiral 
V n, hang'd at Tyburn. Several others were re- 
prieved on the merit of having been enemies to thoſe 
two great men, and were : only ordered to be 2328 15 
at the cart's tail. | 

March 17. Freſh rumours of a plot a riot in 
the city a riſing in the north a deſcent in the 
weſt—confuſions, uproarg, commitments, hangings, 


burnings, &c. Sc. 


A verbum non amplius addam, 


Ne 11. TUESDAY, Janvary 14, 1746. 


T ver ahoi Hie r 


Auvepiv Te i Tay & avpuo exe. 
EuRlp. in PHANISS. 


To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


SIR, 


AM a citizen, a haberdaſher be trade, and one 

of thoſe perſons to whom'the world allow the 
epithets of wiſe and prudent. And I enjoy this 
character the more, as I can fairly affure myſelf I de- 
ſerve it; nor am indebted, on this account, to any 
thing but my own regular conduct, unleſs to the 
good inſtructions with which my father launched me 
into the world, and upon which I formed this grand 
principle, That there is no real value in any thing 
** but money.“ | 
The 
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The truth of this propoſition may be argued from 
hence, that it is the only thing in the value of which 
mankind are agreed; for, as to all other matters, 
while they are held in high eſtimation by ſome, they 
are diſregarded and looked on as cheap and worth- 
leſs by others. Nay, I believe it is difficult to find 
any two perſons, who place an equal valuation on 
ny virtue, good or great quality whatever. EEO 

Now having once eſtabliſhed this great rule, I 
| have; by reference to it, been enabled to ſet a certain 
value on every thing elſe; in which I have governed 
myſelf by two cautions : 1ſt, Never to purchaſe too 
dear; and 2dly, (which is a more uncommon degree 
of wiſdom) Never to overvalue what I am to ſell ; 
by, which latter miſconduct I have obſerved many 
perſons guilty of great imprudence. 

It is not my purpoſe to trouble you with exempli- 
fications of the foregoing rule, in my ordinary call- 
ing: I ſhall proceed. to acquaint you with my con- 
duct concerning thoſe things which ſome ſilly people 
call invaluable, ſuch as reputation, virtue, ſenſe, 
beauty, Sc. all which I have reduced to a certain 
ſtandard : For, as your friend Mr. Adams fays, in 
his letter on the late faſt, I imagine every man, 
woman and' thing, to have their price. His aſto- 
niſnment at which truth made me ſmile, as I dare 
ſwear it did you; it is, indeed, agreeable enough to 
the ſimplicity of his character. 

But to proceed In my youth I fell violently in 
love with a very pretty woman. She had a good 
fortune; but it was 500/. leſs than I could with 
juſtice demand (I was heartily in love with her, 
that's the truth on it); I therefore took my pen and 
ink (for I do nothing without them), and ſer N 
the particulars in the following manner: 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Amey Fairface debtor to Stephen Grub. 


J. 1824 K ; 4. 
For fortune, as per marriage 500 ©0 Oo 
„ | Per contra creditor. Le ae 
| „ 
21 0 beauty (for Pn had a) 


great deal, and I had a great? 100 oO oo 
value for it) 1 15 e e 
Trem, To wit, as per converſation 10 00 
Lem, To her affection for nge 30 00 o0 
Ttem, To good houſewifery, a ſober}. 
chaſte education, and being a 


good workwoman at her merges „ eee ee 
in all dee eee 

Tem, To her kill i in muſick — 1 0ũ OI oo 

Item, To dancing  —— — — 00 00. , 06 

4683 11 06 

Mrs. Amey debtor -  —— 500 oo o 


Per contra creditor | | —— _,— 4683 11 06 


3 You ſee; Sir, I trained as hard as S6Mble, Git 
| _ Placed a higher value (perhaps) on her ſeveral per- 
fections, than others would have done; but the ba- 
lance ftill remained againſt her, and I'was reduced 
to the neceſſary alternative of ſacrificing that ſum for 
ever, or of quitting my miſtreſs. . You may eaſily 
gueſs on which a prudent man would determine. 
ECE Indeed, I had ſufficient reaſon to be afterwards 
pleaſed with my prudence, as ſhe proved to be a leſs 
valuable woman than I imagined; for, two years 
afterwards, having had a conſiderable loſs in trade, 
by which the balance above was ſatisfied, I renewed 
my addreſſes, but the falſc-hearted Creature (for- 
footh) refuſed to ee me, | x 

133 A ſecond 


* 
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A ſecond occaſion which I had for my pen and ink, 

in this way, was, when the ſituation of my affairs, 
after ſome loſſes, was ſuch, that I could clearly have 
put 15001; in my pocket by breaking. The account 
then ſrood thus: : Rs e 
o 

Stephen Grub, debtor to caſh — 1 500 0 


8 N. 


Fe contra creditor. 1. $i r. 
n 

To . to ſoul as s per perjury. 105 o 
Io danger to body as per felony 1000 0 
oo 

02 


 Toloſs of reputation S000 
To conſcience as per injuring others o o 
To incidental charges, trouble, Sc. 100 oO 


888 8.8 N 


I am convinced you are ſo good a maſter of fi- 
guns, that I need not caſt up the balance, which 
muſt ſo viſibly have determined me to en the 

character of an honeſt man. | | 

Not to trouble you with more inſtances of a life, 
of which you may eaſily gueſs the whole by this 
ſpecimen; for it hath been entirely tranſacted by my 
golden rule; I ſhall haſten to apply this rule, by 
which I ſuppoſe many other perſons in this city con- 
duct themſelves, to the preſent times. 

And here, Sir, have we not reaſon to anne 
that ſome good men, for want of duly conſidering 
the danger of their property, &c. from the preſent 
rebellion, and low ſtate of public credit, have been 
too tenacious of their money on the preſent occa- 
ſion; for, if we admit that the whole is in danger, 
ſurely i it is the office of prudence to be generous of 
the leſſer part, in order to ſecure the greater. | 

Let us ſee how this ſtands on paper ; for N only 
we can argue with certainty. 

Suppoſe, eng the een ſum of your property be 
200. 

The e of Gt chis wil be more; or leſt in 
Wen to the — for the truth of e 

1 need 


— 


— 
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I need only appeal to the en nas of inſur- 
ance. 
W the chance — be, twenty to one, it ewe 
5 2 the value of inſurance is at an average Wien 
10007. | 
And proportionally more or leſs, as the danger i 1s 
greater or leſs. | Fx 
There are, beſides, two * articles, which 1 had | 
8 like to have forgot, to which every man almoſt af- 
fixes ſome value. Theſe are religion and liberty. 
N therefore we ſet down 


. 
Religion at De one — 00 15 00 
| And liberty EE e [00 ,.0Þ 05 


4 And ! think none: but a tw alto can value 
them at a lower rate; it follows, that to ſecure them 
from the ſame MINI of danger: as N is Worth 
101d. 

Nov this laſt ſum may be undoubtedly tives; as 
it would not be miſſed or called for, if men would 
only ſeriouſly conſider the preſervation of what is ſo 
infinitely more valuable, their property; and ad- 
vance their money in its defence, in due proportion 
to the degree of its danger. And as there is nothing 
ſo pleaſant as clear gain, it muſt give ſome ſatisfaction 

to every thinking man, that while he riſques his 
money for the preſervation of his property, his reli- 
gion and liberty are toſſed him into the bargain. 

You ſee, Sir, I have fairly balanced between thoſe 

| hot-headed zealots, who ſet theſe conveniencies above 
the value of money, and thoſe profligate wicked 

A people, who treat them as matters of no concern or 

L N Ce ney 

I have therefore been a Licks fotprined at the back- 
wardneſs of ſome very prudent men on this occa- 
ſion; for it would be really doing them an injury to 
ſuſpect they do not ſet a juſt value on money, while 
"my action of their lives demonſtrates the Re nt 
1 | 5 | can 


Lean therefore impute this conduct only to a firm 


neighbours. 
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perſuaſion that there will be fooliſh people enough 
found, who, from loyalty to their king, zeal for their 
country, or ſome other ridiculous principle, will ſub- 
ſcribe ſufficient ſums for the defence of the public; 
and ſo they might ſave their own money, which will 
ſtill encreaſe in value, in proportion to the diſtreſs 
and poverty of the nation. o.. 

Taxis would be certainly a wiſe and right way of 
reaſoning ; and ſuch a conduct muſt be highly com- 


mendable, if the fact ſuppoſed was true; for as no- 


thing is ſo truly great as to turn the penny while the 
world ſuſpects your ruin; ſo to convert the misfor- 


tunes of a whole community to your own emolument 


muſt be a thing highly eligible by every good man, 


i. e. every Plumb. But I am afraid this rule will 


reach only private perſons at moſt, and cannot ex- 
tend to thoſe whoſe examples, while they keep their 
own purſes ſhut, lock up the purſes of all their 


_ +A xaLLacy. of the ſame kind I am afraid we fall 


into, when we refuſe to lend our money to the go- 


vernment at a moderate intereſt, in hopes of extort- 
ing more from the public purſe ; with which thought 


a yery good ſort of man, a Plumb, ſeemed: yeſterday 


to hug himſelf in a converſation which we had upon 


this abject but upon the neareſt compuration I 


could make with my pen, which I handled the mo- 
ment he left me, I find that this very perſon who 


4 


- 
f 


* 
- 
S 


propoſed to gain 1 per Cent. in 20,0001. would, by 
the conſequential effect on the public credit, be a 
clear Jalef-vi $þ.1 5 5 901 

In ſhort, I am afraid certain perſons may at this 
time run the hazard of a fate which too often attends 
very wiſe men, who have not on all occaſions a re- 


courſe to figures, and may incur the cenſure of an old 


proverb, By being penny wiſe and pound fooliſh.” 
And ſince T may be involved, againſt my will, in the 
Vor. VIII. No 5 1 e calamity, 
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dui non relle inflituant lige crudinnt 1 non folum 
Aeris ſed et republics faciunt i 2 Uriah "OO - Cretro. 

TR. "Adams having favoured IE ſecond 
letter, I ſhall give it the public without any 
apology. If any thing in it ſhould, at firſt a little 
ſhock thoſe readers who know the world” better, 1 
hope they will make allowances for the e 


me! e of the writer. i 
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dy Worthy Friend, 10 U , A } 1 10 1 | 
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IAM concerned to 1 by. all our public accounts, 
that the rebels ſtill continue in the land. In my 
aſt I evidently proved, that their ſucceſſes were ow- 
ing to a judgment denounced againſt qur ſigs,, and 
concluded 
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concluded with ſome exhortations for averting the 
divine anger, by the only methods which ſuggeſted 
themſelves to my mind. Theſe exhortations, by the 
be I perceive have not had that regard paid to 

em I had reaſon to expect. Indeed, I am the more 
er in this conjecture, by a lad whom I lately 
met at a neighbouring baronet's, where I ſojourned 
the two laſt days of the year, with my good friend 
Mr. Wilſon. 

Tris lad, whom I imagined to have been come 
from ſchool to viſit his friends for the holidays (for 
though he is perhaps of ſufficient age, I found, on 
examination, he was not yet qualified for the univer- 
ſity), is, it ſeems, a man ſui juris; and is, as I gather 
from the young damſels Sir John's daughters, a mem 
ber of the ſociety of bowes, 1 know not whether I 

ſpell the word right; for I am not aſhamed to ſay, 
I neither underſtand its Etymology nor true im- 
port, as it hath never once occurred in any lexicon 
or dictionary which I have yet peruſed. | 
 "'Wmarever this fotiety may be, either the lad 
with whom I communed is an unworthy member, or 

it would become the government to put it down by 
authority ; ; for he artered many things during our 
diſcourſe, for which I would have well ſcourged any 
of the youth under my care. 

Hz had not long entered the chamber before he 
acquainted the damſels, that he and his companions 
had carried the opera, in oppoſition to'the pars ; by 
which 1 afterwards learnt he meant all ſober and 

diſcreet perſons. And fags! ſays he (I am afraid 
though he made uſe of a worſe word), we expected 
the biſhops would have interfered; but if they had, 

we ſhould have filenced them: I then thought to 
myſelf, ftripling, if I had you well horſed on the 
back of another lad, I would teach you more reve- 
e to their lordſhips. 1 | 
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* concerned to find, by: all our public 2ccounts, 
that the rebels ſtill continue in the land. In my 
laſt I evidently proved, that their ſucceſſes were ow- 
ing to a judgment denoupced againſt our ſius, and 
concluded 
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concluded with ſome. exhortations for averting the 
divine anger, by the only methods which ſuggeſted 
themſelves to my mind. Theſe exhortations, by the 
event, I perceive have not had that regard paid to 
them I had reaſon to expect. Indeed, I am the more 
confirmed in this conjecture, by a Jad whom ! lately 
met at a neighbouring baronet's, where I ſojourned 
the two. laſt days of the year, with my good friend 
'Mr. Wilſon. 

Tris lad, whom I imagined to have been come 
from ſchool to viſit his friends for the holidays (for 
though he is perhaps of ſufficient age, I found, on 
examination, he was not yer qualified for the univer- 
ſity), is, ir ſeems, a man ſui juris; and is, as I gather 
from the young damſels Sir John's daughters, a mem 
ber of the ſociety of bowes, I know not whether I 

ſpell the word right; for I am not aſhamed to fay, 
I neither underſtand its Etymology nor true im- 
port, as it hath never once occurred in any lexicon 
or dictionary which I have yet peruſed. | 
 "WmarTzver this fotiety may be, either the lad 
Vith whom I communed is an unworthy member, or 
it would become the government to put it down by 
authority; ; for he artered many things during our 
diſcourſe, for which I would have well ſcourged any 
of the youth under my care. 

Hr had not long entered the chamber before he 
acquainted the damſels, that he and his companions 
had carried the opera, in oppoſition to the puts; by 
which I afterwards learnt he meant all ſober and 

diſcreet perſons. And fags! ſays he (I am afraid 
though he made uſe of a worſe word), we expected 
the biſhops would have interfered; but if they had, 
we ſhould have filenced them. I then thought to 
myſelf, ſtripling, if 1 had you well horſed on the 
back of another lad, I would teach you'more reve- 
7 to their lordſhips. 8 
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Tunis opera, I am informed, is a diverſion in which 
a prodigious ſum of money, more than is to be col- 
lected out of twenty pariſhes, is laviſhed away on 
foreign eunuchs and papiſts, very ſcandalous to be 
ſuffered at any time, eſpecially at a ſeaſon when botle 
war and famine hang over our heads. | 
DvrixG the whole time of our repaſt at dinner, 
the young gentleman entertained us with an account 
of ſeveral drums and routs, at which he had been 
preſent. Theſe are, it ſeems, large congregations 
of men and women, who, inſtead of afſembling to- 
_ gether to hear ſomething that is good; nay, or to 
divert themſelves with gambols, which might be 
allowed now and then in holiday times, meet for no 
other purpoſe but that of gaming, for a whole guinea 
and much more at a ſtake. At this married women 
ſit up all night, nay ſometimes till one or two in the 
morning, negle& their families, loſe their money, 
and ſome, Mr. Wilſon ſays, have been ſuſpected 
of doing even worſe than that. Yet this is ſuffered 
in a chriſtian kingdom; nay (quod prorſus incredibile 
et), the holy ſabbath is, it ſeems, proſtituted to 
theſe wicked revellings; and card-playing goes 
on as publicly then, as on any other day; nor is 
this only among the young lads and damſels, who 
might be ſuppoſed to know no better, but men 
advanced in years, and grave matrons, are not 
aſhamed of being caught at the ſame paſtime. O 
W. 7 4? „ 
WHEN grace was ſaid after meat, and the damſels 
departed, the lad began to grow more wicked. Sir 
John, who is an honeſt Engliſhman, hath no other 
wine but that of Portugal. This our bowe could 
not drink; and when Sir John very nobly declared 
he ſcorned to indulge his palate with rarities, for 
which he muſt furniſh the foe with money to carry on 
a war with the nation, the ſtripling replied, Rat the 
nation (God forgive me for repeating ſuch words), 


* 
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J had rather live under French government, than be 
debarred from French wine. Oho, my youth! if I 
had you horſed, thinks I again. But indeed, Sir 
John well ſcourged him with his tongue for that ex- 
preſſion, and I ſhould have hoped he had made him 
aſhamed, had not his ſubſequent behaviour ſhewn - 
him totally void of grace. For when Sir John 
aſked him. for a toaſt, which you know is another 
word for drinking the health of one's friend or wife, 

or ſome perſon of public eminence, he named the 
health of a married woman, filled out a bumper of 

wine, ſwore he would drink her health in vinegar, 
and at lait openly profeſt he would commit adultery 
with her if he could. Prob pudor ! . Nay, and if 
ſuch a ſin might admit of any aggravation, ſhe is, 
it ſeems a lady of very high degree, et ee the 
wife of a lord. 

Et dies et wen deficerent i omnia 1 percurrere, 
multa quidem impura et impudica que memorare nefas, re- 
eitavit, Nor is this youth, it leems, a monſter or 
| Prodigy in the age he lives: on the contrary, I am 
told he is an exemplar only of all the reſt. 

Bur I now proceed to what muſt ſurprize you. 
Aſter he had ſpent an hour in rehearſing all the vices 
to which youth have been ever too much addicted, 

and ſhewn us that he was poſſeſſed of them all. Ut 
qui impudicus, adulter, ganeo, alea, manu, ventre pene, 


Dona patria ee he e to enter 1 poli- 
ties: | 


0 proceres crore 0 opus an baruſpic nobis | 


Tunis ſtripling, this Join. this rake, diſcovered 
likewiſe all the wickedneſs peculiar to age, and that 
he had not, with thoſe vices which proceed from the 
warmth of youth, one of the virtues which we ſhould 
naturally expect from the ſame ſanguine diſpoſition. 
He ſhewed us, that grey hairs could add nothing 
* — to him; for he adn public proſti- 

N ſtution, 
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tution, laughed at all honour, public ſpirit. and pa- 


triotiſm; and gave convincing: proofs that the moſt 
pblegmatic old miſer upon earth could not be ſooner 
tempted with gold ta PRs the moſt horrid 


Iniquities, than: himſelf, | 
Warrnxz this youth be ( quod vix ak ) coe rand 


, himſelf, in the public weal, or whether he have his 


information from others, I hope he greatly exceeded 
the truth in what he delivered on this ſubject ;, For 
was he to be believed, the. concluſion we muſt draw 
would be, that the only concern of our great men, 
even at this time, was for places and penſions: that 
inſtead of applying themſelves to renovate and re- 
ſtore our ſick and drooping common weal, they were 
ſtrugglipg to get cloſeſt to her heart, and, like leeches, | 
to ſuck her laſt-drop of vital bload. -_- - 2:19: 

I nops, however, better things, * 1551 this lad 


f deſerves a good rod, as well for lying as for all his 


other iniquity; and if his parents do not take care 
to have it well laid on, I can une them they have 
much to anſwer for. 

Ma. Wilſon now ſound me * very e tas 
indeed I had been from the beginning, nor could any 
thing but reſpect to the company have prevented me 


from correcting the boy long before: he- therefore 


endeavoured to turn the diſcourſe, and aſked! our 
ſpark when he left London? To which he anſwered, 
ths Wedneſday before. How, Sir, ſaid I, travel on 
Chriſtmas- — Was 1 it fo, ſays he, fags! that's 
more than I knew; but why not travel on Chriſt- 
mas-day as well as any other? Why not, Gid I, 


lifting my voice; for I had loſt all patience. Was 


you not bropght up'tn_the\ chriſtian religion? Did 
you never dearn your catechiſm? He then burſt out 
into an unmanderly laugh, and ſo provoked me, that 
I ſhould certain have ſmote him, had I not laid my 
crabſtick down in the window, and had not Mr. 
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Mr. Parſon, ſays he, are you there? I wonder I had 
not ſmoked you before, Smoke me 1. anſwered I, 


and at the ame time leaped fr om mx. chair, my 
wrath being highly kindled. At which, 0 A 


jackanapeg, who: {at;on.my 175 Jang; whipt my 
peruketjram-1my bead, which, I no ſooner perceived 
than I porrected him a remembrance over the face, 
which laid him ſprayling;on, the floor. I was, after- 
wards concerned at the blow, though the, conſequence 
was only a _—_— noſe, and the lad, who was a com- 

anion qf. the other's, and bad uttered many wicked 
kings 4 1 eden in wy terative, very 
well nary correction. 

Auer bw atole;inor.worth recounting, whic/. 
ended in my departure with Mr. Wilſon, though we 
had purpoſed to tarry there that night. 

I our way: home, we both lamented the peculiar 
hardin $ of this, country, hich { N bent on its 

own deſtruction, nor will take warning b y any; viſita- 
tion, till the utmoſt wrath of divine Vengeance 
overtakes it. 

Ix diſcourſing a we ung much 
of-the preſent profligaey to the notorious want of 
care in parents in thè education of youth, who, as 
m friend informs me, with very little ſchool learn- 
i and no at al inſtructed uc miuimè quidem imbu- | 

107 any P -inciptes of religion, virtue, and mora- 

CFE oth ro the great city, or ſent to travel 

I err. Breen, Cities abroad, before they are twenty 

years of 4 Where they become their own ma- 

bete aud 8 ſervate both their bodies and minds 

5 al Torts: of Plfeaſes: and vices," before! the 7 fe 
A | 
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the ſake of women, and hole few genitlemen'who do 
not underſtand Greek, 1 have rendered ſomewhat 
parapliraſtically in the vernaculan, No man can 
doubt but that the education of youth ought to be 
* the principal care of every legiſlator; by the ne- 
e glect of which, great enter accrues to the civil 
— © polity r re T on 
I a, while you write like an n honeſt man; and a 
good chriſtian, A a b c eee anraanod ehe, 
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HAVE pak] of A man who believed FL n 
1 no real exiſtence in the world but himſelf; and 
that whatever he ſaw without him was mere phan- 
tom and illuſion... . 

Tunis philoſopher, Li imagine, hath: not had x many 
followers, in, theory; and yet if we were to derive 
the. principles of. mankind, from their practice, we 
ſhould be almoſt perſuaded that ſome what like this 
_ madneſs. had peſiciſed not only particular men, but 
their ſeveral orders and profeſſions. For though 
they do not abſolutely. deny. all exiſtence . to Aer | 
perſons and things, yet it is certain they hold them 
oh no conſequence, and a Lge. worth their conſidera- 


: ton, 
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tion, unleſs they 8 ſomewhat towards . on 
order or calling ates Dit ' 

As an inſtance of k "hg let us E ee or orb 
dene e of any profeſſion met together in a general 

2 though it be never ſo large, they make 
ſeruple of engroſſing the whole converſation, and 
—— it to their own profeſſion, without the leaſt 
conſideration. of all the other perſons preſenWt. 

Axon example of the ſame temper may be ſeen 
in the monopolizing particular words, and confining | 
their meaning to their own purpoſes, as if the reſt of 
the world had in reality no right to their application. 
A ſignal: inftance of which is in the adjective good. 
A word which. of all others mankind would leaſt wiſh 
to be debarred from the uſe of, or from Iraner 

ing to themſelves and their redes | | 
1 hen thedivine, the free - thinker, the a 
5 whig, the tory, c. pronounce ſuch an individual 
to be a good man, it is plain that they have all ſo 
many different meanings; and he may be a very 
good man in the opinion of one in the company, 
who would be a _ bad one in ur of all the 
neee Haan GM Nen a 4} 10 RUS . 

I KBMEMBER: <o have, Speed laſt winter at a ſur- 
gu where were preſent ſome others of the faculty. 
The'igentleman-of the houſe: declared he had a very 
good ſubject above in the garret. As the gentleman 
who faid this was, I knew, himſelf. as good a ſubject 
as any in the kingdom, I could not avoid ſurprize at 

his chufing to confine ſuch a ebe in a cold night, 
in ſuch a place; but I ſoon found my miſtake, and 
that this good ſubject had been hanged the * * 
fore for a moſt heinous felony; 

Ax error of the ſame kind once happrach to me 
amongſt ſome gentlemen of the army who all agreed 
that one Mr. Thunderſon was the beſt man in Eng- 

land. I own I was ſomewhat ſtaggered when 1 heard 
he was a corporal of ae but how much 
5 | more 
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more was I aſtoniſhed hen I found that hezhad half 
a dozen wives, and was the wickedeſt fellowan-the 


whole regiments: 22 0h ins ho li op eA 
_ *., FeanNorT quit this head without remarking that 
much inconyenience may ariſe from theſe miſtakes 
and one indeed happened in the laſt- men tined in-. 
ſtance z; for a grave wealthy widow, of above forty; 
in the town where the regiment vas quartered, hav- 
ing doubtleſs heard the ſameochianacter of ichis: man 
from his officers, and miſunderſtanding tbem, asc! 
myſelf had done before their explanation, ſell in love 
with his goodneſs and married hirn. A third: en- 
awmple may be drawn from the attentiom ofi the rend 
ers of books, or the ſpectators at plajs.rJ; have ſomes 
where heard of a Geographer who received no other 
pleaſure from the Æueid of Virgil, thantbytracing 
out the Voyage of Ent as iu the map. n? Te which 1 
may add a certain coachmałber, vhe having fuffreient 
Latin to read the ſtory of Phaeton in ti etamor- 
phoſis, fhook his head that ſo iner geniutifbr mak: 
ing chariots as Ovid-had, Was thrown awaygzon Maker 
ing poems. 4 % bed e 5 5d bluow dd 
Tunis ſelfiſn attention (if I may ſo call it). an the 
ſpekrators at our theatres muſt be eyident:torall who 
habe ever frequented them. Every joke on @'courr 
tiers not paying his debts, is ſure to reative athun- 
dering applauſe from the pit andogallerjes. This 
debt is however, paid by the boxes, an the firſt 
facetiousi alluſion to horns, or any other ſymbol af 
cuckoldom. Indeed, the whole houſe are ſeldom 
unanimous in their claps, unleſs whengthe ridicule 
is againſt the miniſtry; the law, or othe: clergy s 
whence, I ſuppoſe, that as government; Jaw; and 
religion are looked upon as the great grievances of 
the nation, the whole audience think themſelves 
alike intetreſted in their demohtion:. | IMF amb 38; 
1] xnew a gentleman, who had great delight in 
obſerving the humours of the vulgar, and for that 
N 1 purpoſe 
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purpoſe uſed frequently to mount into the 
llery. Here, as he told me, he once 555 
f between wo E one of, whom he = 
diſcovered to be a. broken tailor 3, ad. the others, a 
ſervant. in a country family, juſt arrived in tom. 
The play was Henry the Eighth, with 2 uſt 2 
preſentation of the coronation. The ook 9, 
d of admiring the great magnificence exh re 
| in that ceremony, obſerved with a ſigh; 77 
believed very few of theſe clothes Were paid for. 
: And, the latter being aſked how he liked che lay? 
(being the firſt he had ever ſeen) anſwered, „It was 
© .allivery fine; but nothing came up, in bi opfpien, 
to the ingenuity of ſnuffing the candles. ak 
LeaxNor omit the follon ing ſtory, which L. tt 


a, eth Arang example of the; temper 1 have aboyo " 


remarked, I remember to have been. e a. gers 
rain religious aſſembly of che pegple called. Methods 


iſts, where the preacher named the following, tc by 


lt is reported that fornication is Ia Joh. 21% 


whole congregation, as well as myſel , expected bes 5 


lieve, a wholeſome Ger mane, 99,.All, crimigal, con- 
verſe between the ſexes; and ſome, who labqured. un 
der ſuſpicions, of that kind, began to expres mu 
apprehenſion and uncaſineds, in their countgnances 
but, to our, great ſurprize, the ſermon was gptirely 

confined to che former part of tie text, and We! Mert 
only jaſtructed in che nature and yariqus kinds gf req 
ports. This gave me ſome curigfity.t to en 457 
the character of ſo extraordinary a preachęr, 800 
found, to my perfect ſatisfaction, that he had got 
living many years by collecting articles of news for 
one of the public papers. 

Ir we reflect ſeriouſly on. this diſpoſition of. man- 
kind, ſo univerſally exerted in private life, it will lead 
us to account for the behaviour of men and parties 
in public; and we ſhalt loſe much of that ſurprize, 
which might otherwiſe naturally enough N us, 

| rom 


a 
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from obſerving the rigid adherence which men of no 


_  Uiſhoneſt characters Preſerve to their own party and 


their own ſchemes. Hence it is, that men become 
more the ſubjects of our conſideration than meaſures; 
and hence it hath ſometimes happened, that men 
(and thoſe not the worſt of men either) have been 
more intent on advancing their own ſchemes, than 
on adyancing the good of the public, and would 
have riſked the preſervation of the latter, rather 
than have given up the purſuit of the former. 1 
have ſaid it; I have invented it; I have writ upon 
it; are as ſubſtantial arguments with ſome poli- 
ticians, as they are with the doctor in Gil Blas, 
who had writ on the virtues of hot water, and there- 
fore refuſed to agree with thoſe who preſcribe cold. 
To ſay the truth, this partiality to ourſelves, our 
own opinions, and our own party, hath introduced 
mariy dangerous evils into commonwealths. It is 
this humour which keeps up the name of Jacobitiſm 
in this kingdom; and it is this humour only, from 
which his preſent Majeſty or his adminiſtration can 
derive a ſingle enemy within it. The Orposrrion 
(if a handful of men, and thoſe for the moſt part 
totally inſignificant, as well in fortune as abilities, are 
worthy that name) would, I believe, be puzzled to 
give any better reaſon for their conduct than the 
- aforeſaid doctor, or than parſon Adams hath done for 
them, who ſays, thar Oppoſition. is derived from the 


verb oppono, and that the PI of the verb oppona 
is to 828 Fe | 
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Have heard it often objected to the friends of the 
government, when they have expreſſed their ap- 
prehenſions of a Jacobire-party in this kingdom; that 
theſe fears were counterfeited, in order to form an 
argument for the ſupport of a ſtanding army; or to 
excuſe ſome other miniſterial ſchemes z/ for that, in 
reality, the very ſeeds of Jacobitiſm were deftroyed, 
and rooted out from the minds of uy Proteftant 
Britiſh ſubject. — 
I am not aſhamed to own myſelſ to have been one 
of the many who were impoſed on by theſe ſuggeſt= 
ions; I am much more concerned to ſee that this was 
an impoſition, and that experience ſhould at laſt have 
convinced every man, that there are ſtill ſome per- 
ſons (an inconſiderable party indeed, when compared 
to the number of loyal ſubjects), who profeſs the 
Proteſtant religion, while they wiſh well to the de- 
ſigns of a Popiſh Pretender. 

Tux principal motive which induced me to hold 
my former opinion, was the reaſonableneſs of it. 1 
diſbelieved the exiſtence of Proteſtant Jacobitiſm, 
from the ſame principles which inſpire me to deny 
our aſſent to many oP theſe ſtrange relations which 
certainly voyage-writers recount to us. I looked 
upon ſuch an animal as a greater monſter, than the 
moſt romantic of theſe writers have ever deſcribed, 
and was therefore eaſily perſuaded to credit thoſe 
who very ſolemnly aſſured us, there was no ſuch to 
be found in the land. 

I nave hitherto avoided. any a with cheſs 
ſort of gentlemen, not from, the contempt of ſo 
A victory; for 1 ſhould think my labours well be. 
Oe. in 9 the weakeſt _ them over to the 


; | cauſe 
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cauſe of truth; but in plain fact, they are the laſt 


ns with whom I would willingly enter the lifts 


of diſputation, from abſolute deſpair of ſucceſs, 3 for 


bv ab» ang 


mere impoſſible to be evinced, than the light. of the 
ſun to him who hath nor eyes to diſcern it. I have 
therefore greatly admired the ' patriotiſm of thoſe 


heroes, Who have formerly waſted much of their 


time to prove, that millions were not intended by 
an all- good Being, for the uſe and wanton diſpoſi- 


tion of one man; that a Proteſtant church was not 


abſolutely ſecure under the protection of a prince 
who looks on himſelf as bound by his religion, and 
that on pain of damnation, to deſtroy it; that a 


magiſtrate, attempting to deſtroy thoſe laws and con- 


ſtitutions which he was ſworn and obliged to defend, 


forfeited that power which he ſo entirely perverted; 


with numberleſs other propoſitions equally plain and 
demonſtrable, or rather indeed ſelf-evident. So that 
if the abſurdity of their tenets was not of itſelf ſuf- 
ficiently apparent, and did not glare them in the 
face, it hath been ſo irrefragably proved by the la- 
bours of thoſe good men, who have undertaken the 
defence of the revolution, that the Jacobites of this 
age have no other excuſe left, but that of not : being 
able to read. 

Tunis is an excuſe which I am ſenſible may be 


fairly pleaded by many, and thoſe none the leaſt 
conſiderable pillars of the party. There have been, 


however, ſome who have not only read, but have 
endeavoured to anſwer theſe writers ; and have very 


modeſtly attempted to oppoſe the common ſenſe of 


mankind; in a point wherein their higheſt intereſt 
is concern. PRs © et 

As ſuch performances a are ſeldom long-lived, few 
of them have reached our days; but the following 


letter, which 1 look upon as a very curious piece, 


and which was written in the reign of the late kin 
. een ä 1 believe, the ſum of all thoſe 
| arguments 
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argimients which have been ever uſed on che behalf 

of Jäcobitiſm ; I-ſhall cherefare give it the reader, ; 
after having premiſed, that it was: N 2 a non- 
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x Received. yours. of the 4th ** add a ke ſo well 
ſatisfied with your conduct on the birth · day of 
that old rump rogue with an orange, that I have 
*-ſent you a draft on your tutor, according to your 
« defires.” As long as my ſon preſerves his principles 

ſound, I ſhall not be angry at any frolicks of youth. 
Ut; Provided- therefore you never get drunk but on 
© holidays (as the government are pleaſed to call 
e them), and in toaſting the damnation of the rump, 
and confuſion to the day, &c. you may confeſs 
yourſelf freely, without fear of incurring my dif- 

*« pleaſure, I approve the company you keep much. 
ge ſure not to herd with the ſons of courtiers ; for 
: there is no conſcience or honeſty in them; nor 
will the nation ever thrive till the king enjoys his 
** own again; a health which I never fail to drink 
every day of my life in a bumper, and I hope you 
do tne like. I ſhall never think I can remind 
you often enough of theſe matters; for I had ra- 
© ther fee you hanged for your true king, than en- 
joying a place under this orange raſcal, who has 
© undone the nation. Our family have always, I 
thank God, been of the ſame kidney, and I hope 
will remain ſo to all poſterity, It is the true old 
cauſe, and we will live and die by it, boy. Damn 
the rump; that is my motto. Old England will 
never ſee any good days, till it is thoroughly roaſted. 
Tour godfather, Sir John, dined with me yeſter- 
© day, he aſked kindly after you. We drank nine 
bottles a- piece of ſtum, and talked over all mat- 
ters. We ſcarce uttered a word for which the raſ- 
TY -< cally whigs would not have hanged us; but I br 
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© fire no better from fellows who would pull down 
the church, if they had it in their power. I fear 
not, however, that it will be able to ſtand-in ſpite 
 - © of all their malice, and that I ſhall drink church 
1 © and king as long as I live, You know what king 
® I mean. God remove him from that ſide of the 
© water on which he now is. Let every man have 
* his own, I fay, and Iam ſure that is the ſenti- 
| | © ment” of an honeſt man; and of one who abhors 
| theſe perſecuting raſcals, who make men pay for 
© their conſciences. But do thou, my boy, rather 
© ſubmit to their power than court their favour ; for 
© right 1s right; and though 8 * may overcome 
eit, it can never be aboliſhed. If kings derive their 
power from heaven, men can have no juſt pretence 
to deprive them of it. Orange hath no ſuch right. 
„We know he was made by men, and conſequently 
-© his title cannot be deduced from heaven. Your 
© tutor informs me, you have been in great appre- 
'< henfioni for the church at Oxford, and we in the 
'© country-agree it is in danger: But let her enemies i 
© do what they can, honeſt hearts will continue to 
drink to her preſervation; and while the whigs 
© ſee the unalterable determination of our party, 
they will always be afraid of executing their wic- 
Kked purpoſes. As to taxes, we mult expect them, 
-* while the government is in ſuch hands, and the 
« true king in baniſhment. A whig juſtice of peace 
e at the ſeſſions the other day, had the impudence to 
tell me, they were impoſed by parliament ; but 
© how can that be a parliament which wants one part 
jn three of its conſtituents; nay, and that the head. 
© Is not the head ſuperior to the body? And conſe- 
| © quently, hath not the king a better right to impoſe 
taxes, than lords and commons without a king? 
| Let right take place, ſay I, and then we will pay 
without grumbling ; but to be taxed by a rump, a 
- © ſer of whigs and preſbyterians, and fellows with 
* an orange in their mouths ; 1 will drink confuſion 
0 | & to 
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© to them as long as I can ſtand. However, I hope 
© ſoon to ſee better times, and that we may change 
© our healths, and drink to our friends openly ; for 
© we areaſſured here by ſome Roman Catholic prieſts, 
© who are honeſter fellows than whigs, and may be 
© brought over to go to church in time; that the 
French King will do his utmoſt to reſtore us again 
to our liberties and properties; for which reaſon 
* we always drink his health and ſucceſs, immedi- 
© ately after church and king, and confuſion to the 
©rump. I hope you will do the ſame at your club 
at Oxford; for take it from me as I have it from 
© others, that all the hopes this natioſi have of being 
© preſerved is from that quarter. Indeed, there wants 
© no other reaſon for our drinking him, than that the 
© whigs are his enemies; for nothing can ever be 
© good for this nation which thoſe raſcals wiſh well 
to. I am ſure no one ever ſuſpected me of wiſhing 
© well to the Pope, and yet I would drink his health 
© ſooner than I would that of a preſbyterian. I hope 
© you will never converſe with any ſuch, but when 
© you can't find true church of Englandmen, rather 
© chuſe papiſts; for they are leſs enemies to out church 
and that they would deſtroy it muſt be a lie, be- 
© cauſe the whigs ſay it: But confuſion to them! 
© and may the king enjoy his own again, will always 
* be the toaſt of, Sc. —_— 
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1 o the Writer of the JACOBITE JOURNAL. 


SIR, | CHE | 
OU have here a tranſlation of a Latin Poem, 
intitled, De Arte Facobitica, in three books, I 
have ſent you the Engliſh verſion of the firſt book, 
becauſe I have been told that Jacobites are no ſcho- 
Hrs, and underſtand no Latin, If you like this, 
you may hereafter receive the tranſlation of the ſe- 


cond book. Mean time, I remain yours, Sc. 


M. O. A. J. 


H ORA CE wrote the art of poetry, Ovid the 

art of love, and I write the art of jacobitiſm, 
— Come, Tiſiphone, from hell, bring with thee ill- 
judging zeal, and obſtinate bigotry, and inſpire me 
with all thy furies, while I teach the black arr of 


_ Jacobitiſm. Twas thou that didſt inſtruct the holy 
Inquiſitors, and thoſe miſcreants that belied the ſacred 
name of Jeſus, to embrue their hands in chriſtian 


blood: Nor haſt thou been unmindful of the Eng- 
liſn nation: we too can boaſt our Lauds, our Sa- 


cheverels, our ** okꝰ Lippen“. [Here ſeveral proper 


8 | names 
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names were doubtleſs in the original, but the rats 
or moths have devoured them. 

Firſt of all, learn the art of lying, and miſrepre- 
ſenting. Fling dirt enough, and ſome will certainly 
ſtick. You may venture to abuſe the king himſelf; 
but do this with caution, for the ſake of your ears 
and head. But ſpare not his miniſters; give a wrong 
turn to their. moſt plauſible actions. If they proſe- 
cute the war with vigour, ſwear they are neglectful; 
if they deſire a peace, call them cowards; if war, call 
them blood-thirſty, and ſeekers after the ruin of their 
country. Twas by ſuch arts as theſe that the brave 
Marlborough, and the juſt Godolphin, fell a victim 
to the intrigues of Harley and ***, You may add 
perjury to your lies. Jupiter, tis ſaid, laughs at the 
perjury of lovers; he has many a time forſworn him» 
ſelf to Juno. You have Jopiter for your example: 

what can a pagan, like yourſelf, deſire more? 
The next thing you are to remember, is to feign 
a love to your countryand religion; the leſs you have 
of both, the better you can feign both. O liberty l 
O virtue! O my country ! Remember to have ſuch 
expreſſions as theſe conſtantly in your mouth. Words 
do wonders with filly people; but don't too openly 
diſcover your deſign of ruining your country by 
changing the religion of it, and introducing arbitrary 
power and a Popiſh king. Don't be caught in your 
own trap. Remember the end of Perillus, who was 
burnt in his own bull; · and you may be ruined your= 
{elf before you bring about the ruin of your country. 
Keep therefore to general terms, and never deſcend 
to particulars ; you may wiſh things went better. 
You can't tell, but ſurely 'twas better in good Queen 
Anna's days—or in the bacchanalian times of Charles 
Cor, in the holy martyr's reign. At the mentioning 
the martyr, you may drop a tear; and if you are ſure 
of your filly company, you may ſwear the preſent 
miniftry cut off his head.  Anachraniſm in poliucks, 
is no more faulty than anachroniſm in poetry. If 

So „ you 
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you are among ee. and orthodox churchmen, you 
may ſwear the church of England is in danger under 
a church of England king, and cannot be ſecure 
"unleſs the Popiſh Pretender is reſtored. Paradoxes 
in converſation are to be ſupported with confidence 
and ſophiſtry. Remember likewiſe, that you fre- 
quently inculcate the divine right of kings to do 
wrong; and that they are accountable to God only 
for being devils upon earth. | 
Various people are to be taken by various me- 
thods; and a wiſe Proteus will turn himſelf into all 
ſhapes. This Proteus, the Fables ſay, was an Egyp- 
tian conjurer, and transformed himſelf into what 
monſtrous appearance he pleaſed ; he roared a hon, 
he grinned a wolf, he flaſhed a fire, he flowed a ri- 
ver. This Proteus be thou; roar, grin, flaſh, and 
flow. Spread thy nets, and catch the various fry 
with various baits. Conſider a little the diſpoſitions - 
of mankind; the young are open and honeſt, the old 
are cautious and wary. Old birds are not to be caught 
* chaff; and an old hare will be ſure to double. 
But you will aſk perhaps where the proper perſons 
are to be found, to make proſelytes of tojacobitiſm ? 
This is an enquiry worthy a ſportſman; for he is a 
bad huntſman who would beat about the Royal Ex- 
change for a hare or a fox; and not a much better 
gunner or fiſherman, who goes a ſhooting in Somer- 
ſet-Gardens, or attempts to angle in the magnificent 
baſon there. As thoſe all know the places where their 
game reſort, ſo muſt you. You have no occaſion to 
go with parſon Whitefield to Georgia after a young 
Jacobite; but you may go with parſon Whitefield to 
Kennington- Common or Bagſhot Heath, or Houn- 
ſlow, in queſt of one; for want has made many a 
man a jacobite, revenge more, and ignorance thou- 
ſands. Want and penury bid you hope for change. 
Revenge works ſtronger in the human heart thin | 
even penury. Who can bear to fee a rival prevail? 
Hence the affected patriotiſm of ** and ** and“. 
oh I [Here | 
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[Here likewiſe are many proper names loſt, never to 
be retrieved but by l Ignorance is the 


mother of jacobitiſm. Hence the rural ſportſmen 
and fox-hunters will fall an eaſy prey; and the 
country will afford ſufficient plenty of younger bro- 
thers, whoſe eyes their good mothers have kept be- 
times from poring on Greek and Latin authors; 
thoſe Greek and Latin authors, which have been the 
bane of the jacobite cauſe, and inſpired men with the 
love of Athenian liberty and old Rome, and taught 
them to hate tyrants and arbitrary governments. 
London too has all ſorts of game for the net. Whores 
and rogues abound there; many are ruined, and 
moſt in a fair way of being lo. How many diſap- 
pointed out- of. place poor rogues do we every day. 
meet? And what univerſal ignorance, attended with 
complicated impudence? In ſhort, the variety is ſo 
great, that it will even diſtract your choice. 
But above all, in times of public calamities, then 
remember your leſſon; ſay, God himſelf is turned 
our enemy. And if by chance our monarch ſhould 
meditate new triumphs, and reſolve on the puniſn- 
ment of France; then, when William, the avenger, 
is abroad. do thou raiſe commotions and tumults at 
home: Whilſt he, all gold; ſhines in the Gallic 
plains, carrying in his hand his father's thunder; do 
thou, all lies, walk the dirty ſtreers of London ; and 
remember, I repeat it again, fling dirt enough; 
blacken, lie, and defame. Perhaps ſome Jack Cade 
may ariſe in the glorious cauſe of jacobitiſm, and 
ſhake the throne itſelf; while ſwarms of locuſts and 


caterpillars come from the north, aan devour the 
fruits of England. | 


Part of our undertaking ſtill remains, and part bs 5 


finiſhed; here then, let us 5 caſt anchor and moor the 
ſhip, FOE SIP 
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To the Author of the Jac OBITE J oon NAL. 


Sky, 


H'E "IE . e in le letter, 

0 will, I hope, make an apology unneceſſary. 
You are to know, that I am of that high order of 
beings, which the world calls a married man; that to 
render my. ſtate of life happy, as well as honourable, 
J have, in every thing, ſubmitted to the will of my 
wife; and this, I can truly ſay, not more from a con- 
viction of the great duty of obedience, than to avoid 
contention, and to promote family- peace and good- 
humour in my houſe. It is now eleven years ſince the 
kindeſt and the lovelieſt of her ſex honoured me with 
the poſſeſſion of her ſweetneſs: In all which time, 
till within a little more than a twelvemonth, ſhe has 
condeſcended to make my ſervitude my delight, 
abridging me only where my wiſhes were ſtrongeſt, 
and conſequently leading to exceſs; and indulging 
me in every thing indifferent in my own opinion, or 
deſirable in hers. This uniformity of conduct had ren- 
dered vs the admiration and envy of all our acquaint- 
ance ; there was hardly a married woman who viſited 
us, but propoſed me as an example to her huſband, 
and treaſured up the maxims of my wife, as ſo many 


leſſons for her own conduq. We were, in ſhort, a 


couple who left not happineſs to chance; one planned 
what the other executed, and both enjoyed the fruits 
of our care. Alas! Mr. Trott-Plaid, 1 wiſh the 
buſineſs of this letter was ; to tell you of my 


happineſs ; 3 


% 
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happineſs ; but that (however well ſecured as you 
may think) has known-its period, and I am at pre- 
ſent the moſt miſerable of all beings, 

It is now. about a year ſince a grave clergyman 
from Oxford came ta board with us. To this gen- 
tleman (though no ſeducer of what my wife calls her 
virtue) I owe all my misfortunes. He had not been 
a month in the family, before I obſerved that my 
wife's head had taken a political turn; the affairs of 
her family began to be neglected ; and notwithſtand- 
ing we owed our entire ſupport to a genteel poſt I 
enjoyed under the government, I was campelled 
every day at table to hear that government abuſed. 
At every glaſs after dinner, a laugh and a whiſpered 
toaſt between my wife and her friend, gave me freſh 
cauſe of uneaſineſs. My eldeſt boy made his ap- 
pearance in a plaid waiſtcoat, and my girl's petticoat 
and doll were of the ſame ſtuff. I was pleaſed in- 
deed, at firſt, to. hear the child checked by her mam- 
m2, for drinking the King over the water ; but was 
as much diſpleaſed at the reaſon of that check, which 
was, that James was a plain name, and would fave 

the trouble of ſuch unneceſſary diſtinctions, 

Upon this occaſion it was, that I took upon me, 
for the firſt time, to make a remonſtrance in private 
to my wife; which though ] did with all the ſub- 


miſſion of a huſband, I found to my coſt, that I had 


done wrong. Inſtead of the compliance I in ſome 
meaſure expected, [ was upbraided by her as a mean- 
ſpirited wretch ; one who was willing to ſubſiſt by 
ſhame, and to acknowledge favours from a ſet of men 

whoſe friendſhip was a diſgrace to me; and that if I 
expected the continuance of her regard, I mult think 
of ſome other means of ſupporting my family, than 
by an infamous place, given me by thoſe, who de- 
rived their power of beſtowing it from one who want- 
ed right to confer that power. You will judge of my 
concern, Mr. Trott-Plaid, at theſe words.—I was 

ſorry to differ in opinion from my wife, and yet was 


< K 4 | almoſt 
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almoſt apt to imagine that opinion a little unreaſon- 
able. To think of giving up my poſt was an im- 
practicable thing, and to live under the diſpleaſure 
of my wife, an impoſſible one. I intreated her to 
proceed with the utmoſt caution in this affair; and 


telling her I would aſk her friend's advice in it, I 


left her to conſult hin. 
I had the pleaſure of finding this honeſt clergy- 


man of a contrary opinion. He ſaw no objection, 


he ſaid, to my holding a place under the worſt of 
governments, provided 1 endeavoured, as much as in 


5 5 wo to act in oppoſition to thoſe who had obliged 


That neither religion nor conſcience required 


me 3 if refuſe favours from the hands of thoſe whom 


It was my duty to deteſt. That an oppoſition of 
this kind was the more' meritorious, as it was the 
more diſintereſted ; and the hazard of property would 
be the beſt proof I could give of the ſincerity of my 
zeal. That all men were under an obligation to 
provide for their families in the beſt manner they 
were able; but though neceſſity compelled me to ear 
the bread of ſhame, yet conſcience forbad me to live 
a life of it. It was no fin he ſaid in war, to plun- 


der the enemy that we have firſt killed: and, by a 


ſimilitude of reaſoning, he conceived it was as in- 


nocent to plunder the friend we intended afterwards 


to kill. That meaſures, more than men, wanted a 
change; and that power was the ſureſt means to 


ruin thoſe who raiſed us to it. That for his own 
part, he had hopes of preferment bimſelf from the 
government, which he intended to accept of with- 


our ſcruple, as it might furniſh him with the means 


of doing good, and of keeping weaker men from 


power,” whoſe miſtaken gratitude for obligations 
might tempt them to make unſuitable returns. For 
theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he begged leave to differ from 


the good lady of the houſe, and adviſed me to con- 


tinue in my poſt, as it ſerved me in a double capa- 


| city, both for private ſupper and national ad vantage, 


1.0 cannot 


> 
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1 cannot conceal the ſatisfaction of my mind at 
the reaſoning of this worthy gentleman. I ſubmit- 
ted entirely to his opinion; my wife, who is the beſt 
of women, was eaſily brought over by her friend, 
and domeſtic harmony was again reſtored. The 
groans of our bleeding country indeed were too of- 
ten in our ears, and ſomewhat difturbed the tranquil= 
lity of our minds; but the hope that every one would 
have his own at laſt, ſet all things right, and we 

lived in expectation of the happy change. 

It was about this time that my wife, who had very 
much improved her ſpelling under the tuition of her 
friend, commenced writer in the cauſe, A pamphlet, 
called; The State of the Nation, and Three Letters to 
the Whigs, are the product of her invention. In theſe” 
ſhe ſo well ſucceeded, that many were of opinion they 
wanted nothing but truth to be finiſhed performances. 
Indeed that noble and free ſpirit of ſcandal, whichis the 
charaCteriſtic of thoſe pamphlets, is ſufficient evidence 
that their author could be no other than a woman. 

We had the pleaſure, ſoon after this, to learn from 
the clergyman, that a friend of his in the adminiſtra- 
tion had preſented him. to a conſiderable benefice in 
the country. The good man received our congratu= 
lations upon the occaſion with tears; and taking a 
moſt affectionate leave, he retired to his living. The 
ſatisfaction we received in our friend's promotion 
would hardly have made us amends for the pains f 
parting with him, if an unfortunate accident, and ſome 
— that followed it, had not opened our eyes 
to ſee that worthy gentleman in his proper character. 

My wife was buſied in her political ſtudies one day, 
with her Bailey's dictionary before her, when ] received 
a meſſage from above, that my employment was 
taken from me- enquired into the meaning of 
ſuch procedure, and I was anſwered, that I was an 
_ Infamous, ungrateful fellow; one that deſerved hang- 
ing; and if I did not mend my manners and my wife, 
the government might poſſibly take a ſeverer notice of 
me. With theſe words the — left me; and l 
retired 
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retired to my wife's apartment for comfort and ad- 
vice. That heroic woman, inſtead of calling my diſ- 
fimulation a misfortune, gloried in the occafion.—lt 
was. now, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would apply to the people for 
that emolument the enemies of their country had diſ- 
poſſeſſed me of. That ſne had long been ſolicited by 
the proprietors of certain news- papers to lend her 
abilities. That ſhe had deſired time to conſider of 
their propoſals, but was now determined; that ſhe 
had indeed, for ſome weeks paſt, adminiſtered helps 
to Old England, and the London Evening Poſt, and 
had occaſionally furniſned a few papers upon naval 
affairs in the Fool; but that the writers of thoſe pa- 
pers were ſo incorrigibly dull, that her bare inter- 
vention was of little uſe; ſhe: therefore declared, as 
the miniſtry had provoked her to plan their utter 
ruin, ſhe would heſitate no longer to undertake the 
ſale direction of them. That the advantages ariſing 
from ſuch papers would treble thoſe of-the poſt I had 
loſt; and that I ought to look upon myſelf as the 
happieſt of men, in having a head to my family, wha 
knew how to ſecure the emoluments of a huſband by 
the very means that muſt ſave her dearer country 
from deſtruction, Fo 
My heart was overflowing wich comfort at theſe 
aſſurances, when the viſit of a friend interrupted the 
diſcourſe. —He condoled with me in the kindeſt man- 
ner for the loſs of my place; but, how, Mr. Trott- 
Plaid, ſhall I expreſs my aſtoniſhment, when he aſ- 
ſured me, upon his own knowledge, that my friend 
the clergyman, that friend I ſo dearly loved, was the 
perſon to whom I was indebted for this obligation ! 
He told me, that the buſineſs of this viper, during 
the time of his ſtay wich us, was to pay his court to 
the adminiſtration, in which he ſo well ſucceeded, as 
to obtain a promiſe of preferment. That to perfect 
this promiſe, and to remove any ſuſpicions they 
might poſſibly entertain of his principles, he had 
made a voluntary ſacrifice of my wife and me; con- 
| f _ cluding, 
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cluding, that I was an avowed jacobite, and my wife 
the writer of every ſcurrilous pamphlet that had in- 
feſted the public. I own to you, Mr. Trott-Plaid, 
upon this diſcovery I began be aſhamed: of the 
part I had acted.— It occurred to me, that the prin- 
ciples of this man might poſſibly be as falſe as his 
friendſhip; but my wife conceived a different opinion. 
Bad practices, ſhe ſaid, were no proof of bad prin- 
ciples ; her's ſhe knew were right; and however ill 
her friend might have treated her, his name and 
memory deſerved reſpect,. as by his means ſhe was 
become a pillar of ſupport to a falling nation, 

I will not tire you, Mr, Trott-Plaid, with 
wife's arguments, or my own ſubmiſſions.— The 
news- papers abovementioned have been ever ſince 
under her direction; but, whether from a want of 
taſte in the public, or from a knowledge that they 
are the writings of a woman, the propoſed advantages 
have fallen ſhort, even of common ſubſiſtence.—It 
is impoſſible to repreſent to you the diſtreſſes we have 
ſtruggled with; but what is the worſt of all, I have 
the concern to ſee my children taught treaſon as ſoon 
as they can ſpeak ; and my little boy, juſt eight years 
old, the hopes of my family, is turn'd poet, and 
writes the varſes, as he .calls them, in the London 
Evening Poſt; he has juſt ſent ſome lines on the 
eclipſe * to the preſs. Dear Sir, adviſe me what to 
do; for though my wife hates you, and has often 
abuſed you in print, I am, 1 


Your affectionate friend, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
SIMON SUPPLE. 


» Note, theſe were printed in the London Evening Poſt f 
Saturday laſt, and are well enough for ſuch a child, Se 
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RALPH ALLEN, Eſq 
Sk 


HE following book is ſincerely de- 

ſigned to promote the cauſe of vir- 
tue, and to expoſe ſome of the moſt glaring 
evils, as well public as private, which at pre- 
ſent infeſt the country; though there is ſcarce, 
as I remember, a fingle ſtroke of ſatire 
aimed at any one | perfon throughout the 
whole. | 


The . beſt man is the propereſt . patron of 
ſuth an attempt. This, I believe, will be 
readily granted; nor will the public voice, 1 
think, be more divided to whom they ſhall 

give that appellation. Should a letter indeed 
be thus inſcribed, DeTyuR Orriuo, there 


are few perſons who would think i it wanted 
any other direction. | 


I will not trouble you with a preface 
— the work; nor endeavour to ob- 


yiate 


DEDICATION. 


viate any criticiſms which can be made on 
it. The good-natured reader, if his heart 
ſhould be here affected, will be inclined to 
pardon many faults for the pleaſure he will 
receive from a tender ſenſation; and for read- 
ers of a different ſtamp, the more faults they 
can diſcover, the more, I am convinced, they 
will be pleaſed. 


Nor will I aſſume the fulſome ſtyle of 
common dedicators. I have -not their uſual 
defign in this epiſtle; nor will I borrow 
their language. Long, 'very long may it be, 
before a moſt dreadful. circumſtance ſhall make 
it poſſible for any pen to draw a juſt and true 
character of yourſelf, without incurring a ſuſ- 
picion of flattery in the boſoms of the malig. 
nant. This taſk, therefore, I ſhall defer till 
that day (if I ſhould be fo unfortunate as 
ever to ſee it), when every good man ſhall 
Pay a tear for the ſatisfaction of his curioſity; ; 
a day which at preſent, [ believe, there is but 
one good man an the world who can think 
of it with unconcern, 


Accept 


DEDICATION. 

Accept then, Sir, this ſmall token of that 
love, that gratitude, and that reſpeQ, with 
which I ſhall always eſteem it my GREATEST 
HONOUR to be, | 


STK 
Your moſt obliged 


And moſt obedient 
Humble Servant, 


Bow-Street, 
Dec. 2, 1751. 


HENRY FIELDING, 
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„ AT £ 
Containing the Exordium, &ce. 


"TV HE various accidents which befel a very 

worthy couple, after their uniting in the ſtate 

of matrimony, will be the ſubject of the fol- 
lowing hiſtory. The diſtreſſes which they waded 
through, were ſome of them ſo exquiſite, and the 
incidents which produced theſe ſo extraordinary, 
that they ſeemed to require not. only the utmoſt 
malice, but the utmoſt invention which ſuperſtition 
| hath ever attributed to Fortune: though whether 
any ſuch being interfered in the caſe, or, indeed, 
whether there be any ſuch being in the univerſe, 

is a matter which I by no means preſume to deter- 
mine in the affirmative. To ſpeak a bold truth, I 
am, after much mature deliberation, inclined to 
ſuſpe&, that the public voice hath, in all ages, done 
much injuſtice to Fortune, and hath convicted her 
of many facts in which ſhe had not the leaſt con- 

cern. I queſtion much, whether we may not, by 
natural means, account for the ſucceſs of knaves, 
the calamities of fools, with all the miſeries in which 
men of ſenſe ſometimes involve themſelves, by quit- 
ting the directions of Prudence, and following the 
blind guidance of a predominant paſſion ; in _ 
| or 


_ no A at; 
for all the ordinary phenomena which are imputed 
to Fortune; whom, perhaps, men accuſe with no 
leſs abſurdity in life, than a bad player complains 
of ill luck at the game of cheſs. | 
But if men are ſometimes guilty of laying im- 
proper blame on this imaginary being, they are al- 
together as apt to make her amends, by aſcribing 
to her honours which ſhe as little deſerves. To re- 
trieve the ill conſequences of a fooliſh conduct, 
and by ſtruggling manfully with diſtreſs to ſubdue 
it, is one of the nobleſt efforts of wiſdom and vir- 
tue. Whoever, therefore, calls ſuch a man for- 
tunate, is. guilty of no leſs impropriety in ſpeech, 
than he would be, who ſhould call the ſtatuary or 
the poet fortunate, who carved à Venus, or who 
wi an iyad. . Lk 
Life may as properly be called an art as any 
other; and the great incidents in it are no more to 
be conſidered as mere accidents, than the ſeveral 
members of a fine ſtatue, or a noble poem. The 
critics in all theſe are not content with ſeeing any 
thing to be great, without knowing why and how 
it came to be ſo. By examining carefully the ſeveral 
gradations which conduce to bring every model to 
perfection, we learn truly to know that ſcience in 
which the model is formed: As: hiſtories of this 
kind, therefore, may properly be called models of 
Human LIE; ſo by obſerving minutely the ſeve- 
ral incidents which tend to the cataſtrophe! or com- 
pletion of the whole, and the minute cauſes whence 
thoſe incidents are produced, we ſhall beſt be in- 
ſtructed in this moſt uſeful of all arts, which T call 
the ART or Lirs. at 275% 
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CHAP. I. 


The- 1 570 ſets out. OBſervations on the. excellency of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and curious examinations be- 
| fore a juſtice of e. 


N the firſt of April, in the Year , the 
Watchmen of 'a certain pariſh (I know not 
particularly which), within the liberty of Weſtmin- 
ſter, brought ſeveral perſons whom they had ap- 
prehended the preceding night, before Jonathan 
Thraſher, Eſq. one of the Juſtices of the peace 
for that liberty. 

Bur here, reader, before we proceed to the trials 
of chefe offenders, we ſhall, after our uſual manner, 
premife ſome things which it may be neckſſary for 
thee to know. 

It hath been obſerved, I hink, by many, as 
well as the celebrated writer 1 three letters, that 
no human inſtitution is capable of conſummate 
perfection. An obſervation which, perhaps, that 
writer at leaſt gathered from diſcovering ſome de- 
fects in the polity eyen of this well-regulated na- 
tion. And, indeed, if there ſhould be any ſuch 
defect in a conſtitution which my lord Coke long 
ago told us, the wiſdom of all the wiſe men in 
© rhe world, if they had all met together at one 
time, could not have equalled,' which ſome of 
our wiſeſt men who were met together long before, 
ſaid, was too good to be altered in any particular ; 
and which, nevertheleſs, hath been mending ever 
ſince, by a very great number of the ſaid wiſe men: 
if, I ſay, this conſtitution ſhould be imperfect, we 
may be allowed, I think, to doubt whether any ſuch 
faultleſs model can be found among the inſtitutions 
of men. 

It will probably be objected, that the ſmall im- 
perfections which 1 am about to produce, do not 


lie 


2 


men armed only with a pole, which ſome of them 
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lie in the laws themſelves, but in the ill execution 
of them ; but, with ſubmiſſion, this appears to me 
to be no leſs an abſurdity, than to ſay of any ma- 
chine that it is excellently made, though incapable 
of performing its functions. Good laws ſhould exe- 
cute themſelves in a well-regulated ſtate ; at leaſt, if 
the fame legiſlature which provides the laws, doth 
not provide for the execution of them, they act as 
Graham would do, if he ſhould form all the parts 
of a clock in the moſt exquiſite manner, yet put 
them ſo together that the clock could not go. In 
this caſe, ſurely we might ſay that there was a ſmall 
defect in the conſtitution of the clock. 
To ſay the truth, Graham would ſoon ſee the 
fault, and would eaſily remedy it. The fault in- 
deed could be no other than the parts were impro- 
perly diſpoſed. - = 
Perhaps, reader, I have another illuſtration, 
which will ſet my intention in {till a clearer light be- 
fore you. Figure to yourſelf then a family, the maſ- 
ter of which ſhould diſpoſe of the ſeveral œconomi- 
cal offices in the following manner ; viz, ſhovld put 
his butler on the coach-box, his ſteward behind his 
coach, his coachman in the butlery, and his footman 
in the ſtewardſhip, and 1n the ſame ridiculous man- 
ner ſhould miſemploy the talents of every other ſer- 
vant; it is eaſy to ſee what a figure ſuch a family 
muſt make in the world. | | 
As ridiculous as this may ſeem, I have often con- 
ſidered ſome of the lower officers in our civil go- 
vernment to be diſpoſed in this very manner. To 
begin, I think, as low as I well can,. with the 
watchmen in our metropolis z who being to guard 
our ſtreets by night from thieves and robbers, an 
office which at leaſt requires ſtrength of body, are 
choſen out of thoſe poor old decrepit people, who 
are, from their want of bodily ſtrength, rendered in- 
capable of getting a livelihood by work. Theſe 


are 
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are ſcarce able to lift, are to ſecure the perſons and 
houſes of his majeſty's. ſuhjects from the attacks of 


gangs of Youngs bold, Route deſperate, and well- 
armed vill ains. * 


Aue non viribus iſtis 
| Munera conveniunt, 


If the poor old fellows ſhould run away "I, ſuch 
enemies, no one I think can wonder, unleſs it be 
that they were able to make their eſc 

The higher we proceed among our public officers 
and magiſtrates, the leſs defects of this kind will, 
perhaps, be obſervable. Mr. Thraſher, however, | 
the juſtice before whom the priſoners above-meg- 
tioned were now brought, had ſome few imper- 
fections in his magiſtratical capacity. I own, I have 
been ſometimes inclined to think, that this office of 
a juſtice of peace requires ſome knowledge of the 
law: for this ſimple reaſon; becauſe in every caſe 
which comes before him, he is to judge and act ac- 
cording to law. Again, as theſe laws are contained 
in a great variety of books; the ſtatutes which relate 
to the office of a juſtice of peace, making of theme 
ſelves at leaſt two large volumes in folio; and that 
part of his juriſdiction which is founded on the 
common law being diſperſed in above a hundred 
volumes, I cannot conceive how this knowledge 
ſhould be acquired without reading; and yet cer- 
tain it is, Mr, Thraſher never read one ane of 
the matter. 
This perhaps was a defect; bait this was not all : 
for where mere ignorance is to decide a point be- 
tween two litigants, it will always be an even chance 
whether it decides right or wrang ; but ſorry am J 
to ſay, right was often in a much worſe ſituation 
than this, and wrong hath often had five hundred 
to one on his ſide before that magiſtrate ; who, if 
he was ignorant of the l of England, was yet 

4 0 | well 


N 
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well verſed in the laws of nature. He perfectly 
well underſtood that fundamental principle ſo ſtrong- 
ty laid down in the inſtitutes of the learned Roche- 
foucault; by which the duty of ſelf- love is ſo ſtrong- 
ly enforced, and every man is taught to conſider him- 
ſelf as the center of gravity, and to attract all things 
thither. To ſpeak the truth plainly, the juſtice was 
never indifferent in a cauſe, but when he could get 
nothing on either ſide. 

Such was the juſtice, to whoſe tremendous bar 
Mr. Gotobed the conſtable, on the day above-men- 
tioned, brought ſeveral delinquents, who, as we 
have ſaid, had been apprehended by the watch for 

divers outrages. ä ; 

Ihe firſt who came upon this trial, was as bloody 
a ſpectre as ever the imagination of a murderer or a 
tragic poet conceived. This poor wretch was charged 
with a battery by a much ſtouter man than himſelf; 
indeed the accuſed perſon bore about him ſome evi- 
dence that he had been in an affray, his clothes 
being very bloody, but certain open fluices on his 
own head ſufficiently ſhewed whence all the ſcarlet 

ſtream had iſſued ; whereas the accuſer had not the 


leaſt mark or appearance of any wound. The juſtice | | 


aſked the defendant, What he meant by breaking 
the king's peace? To which he anſwered —— 
© Upon my ſhoul I do love the king very well, and 
© ] have not been after breaking any thing of his 
© that I do know; but upon my ſhoul this man hath 
© brake my head, and my head did brake his ſtick ; 
© that is all, gra.“ He then offered to produce 
ſeveral witneſfes againſt this improbable accuſation ; 
but the juſtice preſently interrupted him, ſaying, 
e Sirrah, your tongue betrays your guilt, You are 
© an Iriſhman, and that is always ſufficient evidence 

c with me.“ 
The ſecond criminal was a poor woman, who was 
taken up by the watch as a ſtreet-walker. It was al- 
8 | ledged 
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edged againſt her, that ſhe was found walking the 
ſtreets after twelve o'clock, and the watchman de- 
clared he believed her to be a common ſtrumpet. 
She pleaded in her defence (as was really * — - © 
that ſhe was a ſervant, and was ſent by her mi 
treſs, who was a little ſnopkeeper, and upon the 
point of delivery, to fetch a midwife; which ſhe 
offered to prove by ſeveral of the neighbours, if ſne 
was allowed to ſend for them. The juſtice) aſked - 
her, Why ſhe had not done it before? to which ſhe» 
anſwered, She had no money, and could get no 
meſſenger. The juſtice then called her ſeveral ſcur- 
rilous names; and declaring ſne was guilty within 
the ſtatute of luer walking, ordered her 05 en 
well for a month. | < Jo Nin 
A genteel young man and woman were then ſet ; 
forward, and a very graye looking perſon ſwore he 
caught them in a ſituation which we cannot as par- 
ticularly deſcribe here, as he did before the magiſ- 
trate: Who, having received a wink from his clerk, 
declared with much warmth, that the fact was incre- 
dible and impoſſible. He pteſently diſcharged the 5 
accuſed parties, and was going, without any evi- 
dence, to commit the accuſer. 5 perjury; but this 
the clerk diſſuaded him from, ſaying, he doubted 
whether a 7 es of peace had any ſuch power. The. 
Juſtice at firſt differed in opinion; and ſaid, He 
had ſeen a man ſtand in che pillory about perjury; 
nay, he had known a man in gaol for it too; and 
how came he there, if he was not committed 
thither ?“ „Why that is true, Sir, anſwered the 
clerk; and yet J have been told by a very great 
c lawyer, that a man cannot be committed. for per- 
© jury before he is indicted ;- and the reaſon. is, I be- 
© lieve, becauſe it is nor againſt the peace before the 
© indictment makes it ſo. © Why that may be,“ 
cries the juſtice, © and indeed perjury is but ſcan- 
c dalous words, and: I. Know. a man cannot have a 
Nene VARs! 36: 7 een 
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« warrant for thoſe, unleſs you put for “ rioting. 


© them into the warrant,” IP 121380 
The witneſs was now about to be diſcharged, 
when the lady whom he had accuſed,” declared ſhe 
would fwear the peace againſt him ; for that he had 
called her a whore ſeveral times. © Oho! you will 
© \ware the peace, madam, will you?“ cries the 
Juſtice, © Give her the peace, preſently ; and pray,” 
Mr. Conſtable, ſecure the priſoner, now we have 
© him, while a warrant is made to take him up.“ 
All which was immediately performed, and the poor 
witneſs, for want of fureties, was ſent to priſon. 
A young fellow, ' whoſe name was Booth, was 
now charged with beating the watchman, in the ex- 
ecution of his office, and breaking his lanthorn. 
This was depoſed by two witneſſes; and the ſhat- 
tered remains of a broken lanthorn, which had 
been long preſerved for the fake of its teſtimony, 
were produced to corroborate the evidence. The 
juſtice, perceiving the criminal to be but ſhabbily 
dreſt, was going to commit him without aſking any 
further queſtions. At length, however, at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of the accuſed, the worthy magiſtrate 
 ſubmirted to hear his defence. The young man 
then alleged, as was in reality the caſe, © That as 
© he was walking home to his lodging, he faw two 
c men in the ftreet cruelly beating a third, upon 
< which he had ſtopt and endeavoured to aſſiſt the 
* perſon who was ſo unequally attacked; that the 


* Opzs eff interprete. By the laws of England abuſive words are 
not puniſhable by the magiſtrate; ſome commiſſioners of the 
peace therefore, when one ſcold hath applied to them for a war- 
rant againſt another, from a too eager deſire of doing juſtice, 
have conſtrued a little harmleſs ſcolding into a riot, which is in 
law an outrageous breach of the peace, committed by ſeveral 
perſons, by three at the leaſt, nor can a leſs number be convicted 
of it. Under this word rioting, or riotting (for 1 have ſeen it 
ſpelt both ways), many thouſands of old women have been arreſted 

and put to expence, ſometin es in priſon for a little intemperate uſe 
of their tangues, I his practice began to decreaſe in the year 1749, 
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© watch came up during the affray, and took them 
call four into cuſtody; that they were immediately 
© carfied. to the roundhouſe, where the two origi- 
© nal aſſailants, who appeared to be men of fortune, 
© found means to make up the matter, and were 
© diſcharged by the conſtable; a favour which he 
© himſelf, having no money in his pocket, was un- 
c able to obtain. He utterly denied having aſſault- 
© ed any of the watchmen, and ſolemnly declared, 
© that he was offered his liberty at the price of half 
© a crown.” . phy 9 
Though the bare word of an offender can never 
be taken againſt the oath of his accuſer; yet the 
matter of this defence was ſo pertinent, and de- 
livered with ſuch an air of truth and ſincerity, 
that, had the magiſtrate been endued with much 
ſagacity, or had he been very moderately gifted with 
another quality very neceſſary to all who are to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, he would have employed ſome la- 
bour in croſs-examining the watchmen ; at leaft he 
would have given the defendant the time he deſired 
to ſend for the other perſons who were preſent at the 
affray; neither of which he did. In ſhort, the ma- 
giſtrate had too great an honour for Truth to ſuſpect 
that ſhe ever appeared, in ſordid apparel ; nor did he 
ever ſully his ſublime notions of that virtue, by 
uniting them with the mean ideas of poverty and 
diſtreſs. $ : 13 | | 

There remained now only one priſoner, and that 
was the poor man himſelf in whoſe defence the laft 
mentioned culprit. was engaged. His trial took but 
a very ſhort time. A cauſe of battery and broken 
lanthorn was inſtituted againſt him, and proved in 
the ſame manner; nor would the juſtice hear one 
word in defence: but though his patience was ex- 
hauſted, his breath was not; for againſt this laſt 
wretch he poured forth a great many vollies of me- 
naces and abuſe. . | 


„ 
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Wy he delinquents were then all diſpatched to pri- 
* under a” guard of watchmen; and the juſtice 


and the Conſtable adjourned to a neighbouring a ale- 


hovſe to take man ene paſt Wnt! gf 


ee, e 
Containing the infide of a priſon. 
M Booth (fot we ſhall not trouble you with 


the reſt) was no ſooner arrived in the priſon, 
than a number of perſons gathered round him, all 
demanding garniſh ; to which Mr. Booth not mak- 
ing a ready anſwer, as indeed he did not under- 
ſtand the word, ſome were going to lay hold of him, 
when a perſon of apparent dignity came up and in- 
ſiſted that no one ſhould affront the gentleman. 
This perſon then, who was no leſs than the maſter 
or keeper of the priſon, turning towards Mr. Booth, 
acquainted him, that it was the cuſtom of the 
place for every priſoner, upon his firſt arrival there, 
to give ſomething to the former priſoners to make 
them drink. This, he ſaid, was what they called 
garniſh ; and concluded with adviſing his new cuſ- 
tomer to draw his purſe upon the preſent occaſion, 
Mr. Booth anſwered, That he would very readily 
comply with this laudable cuſtom, was it in his 
power; but that in reality he had not a ſhilling in 
his pocket, and, what was worſe, he had not a 
. ſhilling in the world. *Oho! if that be the caſe,” 
cries the keeper,' © it is another matter, and I have 
nothing to ſay.” Upon which he immediately de- 
parted, and left poor Booth to the mercy of his 
companions, who, without loſs of time, applied 
themſelves to uncaſing, as they termed it, and with 
ſuch dexterity, that his coat was not only ſtript off, 
but out of ſight in a minute. 
Mr. Booth was too weak to reſiſt, and too wiſe 
to complain of this ulage, As ſoon, therefore, - 
* c 
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he was at liberty, and declared free of the place, he 
ſummoned his philoſophy, of which he had no in- 
confiderable ſhare,” to his aſſiſtance, and reſolved 
to make himſelf as eaſy as poſſible under his preſent 
circumſtances. 

Could his own thoughts indeed have ſuffered him 
a moment to forget where he was, the diſpoſitions 
of the other priſoners might have induced him to 
believe that he had been in a happier place: for 
much the greater part of his fellow- ſufferers, inſtead 
of wailing and repining at their conditions, were 
laughing, ſinging, and diverting themſelves with 
various kinds of {ports and gambols. 

The firſt perſon who accoſted him was called 
Blear-eyed Moll; a woman of no very comely ap- 
pearante, _ Her eye (for ſhe had but one) whence 
ſhe derived her nickname, was ſuch, as that nicx- 
name beſpoke ; beſides which, it had two remarkable 
qualities; for firſt,” as if nature had been careful to 
provide for her own defect, it conſtantly looked to- 
wards her blind ſide; and ſecondly, the ball con- 
ſiſted almoſt entirely of white, or rather yellow, 
with a little grey ſpot in the corner, ſo ſmall that it 
was ſcarce diſcernible. Noſe ſhe had none; for 
Venus, envious perhaps at her former chard; had 
carried off the griſtly part; and ſome earthly dam- 
ſel, perhaps from the ſame envy, had levelled the 
bone with the reſt of her face: indeed it was far 
beneath the bones of her cheeks, which roſe pro- 
portionally higher than is uſual. About half a 
dozen ebony teeth · fortified that large and long ca- 
nal, which nature had cut from ear to ear, at the 
bottom of which was a chin, prepoſterouſly ſhort, 
nature having turned up the bottom, inſtead of ſuf- 
fering! it to grow to its due length. 

Her body was well adapted to her 8 ſhe mea- 
ſured full as much round the middle as from head 
to foot; for. beſides the extreme breadth of her 
back, her vaſt breaſts had long ſince forſaken their 
f,yur9f M : native 
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native home, and e e e 


8 low the girdle. 


1 wiſh certain actreſſes on che ſtage, w hen they 
are to perform characters of no amiable caſt, Would 
ſtudy to dreſs themſelves with the propriety with 
which Blear- eyed Moll was now arrayed. For the 
ſake of our ſqueamiſh reader, we ſhall not deſcend 
to particulars ; let it ſuffice to ſay, nothing more 
ragged or more dirty, was ever need out of the 
round houſe at St. Giles s. 

We have taken the more pains to deſcribe this 
perſon for two remarkable reaſons ; the one is, that. 
this unlovely creature was taken in the fact with a 
very pretty young fellow; the other, which is more 

roductive of moral leſſon, i is, that however wretched 
tim fortune may appear to the reader, ſhe was one of 
the merrieſt perſons in the whole priſon. 

Blear-eyed Moll then came up to Mr. Booth 
with a ſmile, or rather grin on her countenance, and 
aſked him for a dram of gin; and when Booth aſ- 
ſured her that he had not a penny of money, ſhe 

replied, '—D——-n-: your eyes, I thought by your 
look you had been a clever fellow, and upon the 
< ſnaffling lay at leaſt; but d - n your body 
© and eyes, I find you are ſome ſneaking, budge + 
© raſcal.* She then launched forth a volley of 3 hg 
ful oaths, interlarded with ſome language, not pto- 
per to be repeated here, and was going to lay hold 
on poor Booth, when a tall priſoner, who had been 
very earneſtly eyeing Booth for ſome time, came up, 
and taking her by the ſhoulder, flung her off at ſome 
diſtance, curſing her for a b-—h, and . her 
let the gentleman alone. 

This perſon was not himſelf of the CY inviting 
aſpect. He was long viſaged, and pale, with a red 
beard of above a fortnight's growth. He was at- 
tired in a browniſh black coat, which would have 


A cant term for robbery on the highway. 
+ Another cant term for pilfering. 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed more holes than it did, had not the linen 
vhich appeared through it, been entirely of the ſame 
colour with the cloth, 

This gentleman, whoſe name was Robinſon, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf very civilly to Mr. Booth, and told 
him he was ſorry to ſee one of his appearance in that 
place; © For as to your being without your coat, 
«© Sir,” ſays he, © I can eaſily account for that; and, 
© indeed, dreſs is the leaſt part which diſtinguiſhes 
c a gentleman.” At which words he caſt a ſignifi- 
cant look on his own coat, as if he deſired they ſhould 
be applied to himſelf. He then proceeded in the 
following manner: 

© I perceive, Sir, you are - but juſt arrived in this 
# diſmal place, which is, indeed, rendered more 
© deteftable hy the wretches who inhabit it, than 
© by any other circumſtance ; but even theſe a wiſe 
man will ſoon bring himſelf to bear. with indiffe- 
rence : for what is, is; and what mult be, muſt 
be. The knowledge of this, which, fimple as it 
appears, is in truth the height of all philoſophy, 
renders a wiſe man ſuperior to every evil which 
can befa] him, I hope, Sir, no very dreadful ac- 
cident is the cauſe of your A hither ; but 
whatever jt was, you may be aſſured it could not 
© be otherwiſe ; for all things happen by an inevi- 
c table fatality; and a man can no more reſiſt the 
# impulſe of fate, than a wheplbarrow: can the eres 
b of its driver,” 

Beſides. the oblignaion which Mr. Robinſon had 
conferred on Mr. Booth, in delivering him from 
the inſults of Blear-eyed Moll, there was ſome- 
thing in the manner of Robinſon, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the meanneſs of his dreſs ſeemed to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the crowd of wretches who 
{warmed in thoſe regions z and aboye all, the ſen- 
timents which he had juſt declared, very nearly 
coincided with thoſe of Mr. Booth; this gentleman 
was what they call a freethinker ; that is to fay, a 
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deiſt; or, perhaps an atheiſt; ſor though he did not 
abſolutely deny the exiſtence of a God; yet he en- 
tirely denied his providence. A dactrine which, 
if it is not downright. atheiſm, hath a direct ten- 
dency towards it; and, as Dr. Clarke obſerves, may 
ſoon be driven into it. And as to Mr. Booth; 
though he was in his heart an extreme well-wiſher 
ro religion (for he was an honeſt man) yet his no- 
tions of it were very flight and uncertain. To ſay 


truth, he was in the wavering ee o drei 
celeribed by een 4m a0 00 


labefafia cadebat x nant; 
| Riligio; cauſæque viam non ſponte ſequelar | 
Alterius; Vacuo que currere ſemina Motu 
Aſirmat; magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi; quæ numinga ſenſu 
olnſages,: vel nulla t vel n wofers. 


This way of thiokina or wa Vo ok dodkiing, he 
had contracted from the ſame: reaſons which Clau- 
dian aſſigns, and which had induced Brutus in his 
latter days to doubt the exiſtence of that virtue 
which he had all his life cultivated, In ſhort, poor 
Booth imagined, that a larger ſhare of misfortunes 
had fallen to his lot than he had merited; and this 
led him, who (though a good claſſical ſcholar) was 
not deeply learned in religious matters, into a diſ- 
advantageous opinion of Providence. A danger- 
ous way of reaſoning, in which our concluſions are 
not only too haſty, from an imperfect view of 
things; but we are likewiſe liable to much error 
from partiality to ourſelves; viewing our virtues 
and vices as through a perſpective, in which we 
turn the glaſs always to our own advantage, ſo as 
to diminiſh the one, and as greatly to e the 
" | "| 

From the above reaſons, it can be no wonder 
chat Mr. Booth did not decline the acquaintance of 


this 
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this perſon, in a place which could not promiſe to 
afford him any better. He anſwered him there- 
fore, with great courteſy, as indeed he was of a 
very good and gentle diſpoſition, and after ex- 
preſſing a civil ſurprize at meeting him there de- 
clared himſelf to be of the ſame opinion with regard 
to the neceſſity of human actions; adding, how- 
ever, that he did not believe men were under any 
blind impulſe or direction of fate; but that ev 
man | ated merely from the force of that paſſion 
which was N e 29 in his mind, and could do no 
otherwiſe. f 
A+ diſcourſe; now baſin dernen the two gen- 
tlemen, on the neceſſity ariſing from the impulſe of 
fate, and the neceſſity ariſing from the impulſe; of 
paſſion, which, as it will make a pretty pamphlet of 
itſelf, we ſhall reſerve for ſome future opportunity. 
When this was gended, they ſet forward to ſurvey 
the gaol, and the priſoners, with the ſeveral: caſes 
of whom Mr. Robinſon; who had been ſome time 
under confinement, undettook to make Mr, Booth 
e 1008950 iR Wt 7 A 
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\HE firſt 8 5 1 6055 paſſed by were 

three men in fetters, who were enjoying 2 
4 very merrily over a bottle of wine, and a 
of tobacco. Theſe, Mr. Robinſon informed His 
friend, were three ſtreet-robbers, and were all cer- 
tain of being hanged the enſuing ſeſſions. So in- 
conſiderable an object, ſaid he, is mn to 1675 
minds, when it is at any diſtance. 

A little farther they beheld a man proſtrate on 
the ground, whoſe heavy groans, and frantic actions, 
plainly indicated the higheſt diſorder of mind. 
This perſon was, it ſeems, committed for a ſmall 

felony 5 
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e and his wife, who then r upon hearing 
5 che s, had throw herſelf a window two 
2 ot Rains high, by which means he had, in all 
__-- probabilicy;-Joſt both b his child. 
DR, = - A n girl then advanced towards them, 
an y Mr. Booth could not help admiring 
the * he ſaw her; declaring, at the ſame 
ie de chought ſhe had great innocence in her 
- eountenatce. | Robinſon ſaid ſhe. was committed 
an idle and diſorderly perſon, and a com- 
Sh ſreer-walker, As ſhe paſſed by Mr. Booth, ſhe 
= his eyes, and diſcharged a volley of words, 
8 0 yery one of which was too indecent to be repeated. 
2 They: now beheld a little creature fitting by her- 
* corner, and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr. 
Robiſon. ſaid, was committed, becauſe her father- 
il, ho was in the grenadier-guards, had ſworn. 
vas afraid of his life, or of ſome bodily harm, 
_ hichiſhe would do him, and the could get no fure- 
—wiea far keeping the peace: for which reaſon, une 
e. had committed her to priſon. 
> great, noiſe now aroſe, occaſioned by the pri- 
| "oj all flocking to ſee a fellow whipt for petty 
. to which he was condemned by the court 
"of quarter-ſcſſions; but this ſoon ended in the diſ- 
= appointment of the ſpectators: for the fellow, after 
bong Rript, baving advanced another ſixpence, was 
' 88 "This Was immediately followed by another buſtle; 
10 * ed Moll, and ſeveral. of her companions, 
13 got poſſeſſion of a man who was committe 
_ far; certain odious unmanlike practices, not fit ta 
eg, were giving him various kinds of diſ- 
be and would probably have put an end to him, 
| Þ: Bad he * been reſcued out of their hands by au- 
= Reg "When this buſtle was a little allayed, Mr. Booth 
—= notice of a young woman in rags ſitting on 
hs ground, and ſupporting the head of an old man 
: RES; LA in 
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in her lap, who appeared to be giving up the ghoſt. 
Theſe, Mr. Robinſon informed him, were father 
and daughter; that the latter was committed for 
ſtealing a loaf, in order to ſupport the former, and 
the former for receiving it, knowing it to be ſtolen. 

A well-drefſed man then walked ſurlily by them, 
whom Mr. Robinſon reported to have been com- 
mitted on an indictment found againſt, him for a 
moſt horrid perjury ; but, ſays he, we expect him 


to be bailed. to-day. Good heaven eries Booth, 


can ſuch villains find bail, and is no perſon charita- 
ble enough to bail that poor father and daughter ? 
Oh! Sir, anſwered Robinſon, the offence of the 
daughter, being felony, is held not to be bailable 
in law; whereas perjury. is a miſdemeanor only 
and therefore perſons who are even indicted for it, 
are, nevertheleſs, capable of being bailed. Nay, of 
all perjuries, that of which this man is indicted, is 
the worſt 3 for it was with an intention of taki 
away the life of an innocent perſon by form of law, 
As to perjuries in civil matters, they are not ſo very 
criminal. They are not, ſaid Booth; and yet even 
theſe are a moſt flagitious offenee, and worthy the 
higheſt puniſhment. - Surely they ought to be diſ- 

tinguiſhed, anſwered Robinſon, from che others e 
for what is taking away a little property from 3 
man, compared to taking away his life, and his re- 
putation, and ruining his family into the bargain? 
! hope there can be no compariſon in the crimes, 
and I think there ought to be none in the puniſh» 
ment. However, at preſent, the n of all 
perjury is only pillory, and tranſportation for ſeven 
years; and as it is a traverſable and bailable offence, 
methods arę often found to e — punaſtuncte 
at all *, 


2 By removing the indictment be certiorari into the Ki 
Bench, the trial is ſo long poſtponed, and the coſts are ſo hig Fo 
encreaſed, that proſecutors are often tired out, and ee inca- 
| PO from purſuing. Verbum Japients. 


Booth 
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Booth expreſſed great aſtoniſnment at this, when 
Mis zattention was ſuddenly diverted by the moſt 
miſerable object that he had yet ſeen. This was 
a wretch almoſt naked, and who bore in his coun- 
tenance, joined to an appearance of honeſty, the 
marks of poverty, hunger, and diſeaſe. He had, 
moreover, a wooden leg, and two or three ſcars on 
his forehead. The caſe of this poor man is, in- 
deed, unhappy enough, ſaid Robinſon. He hath 
ſerved his country; loſt his limb, and received ſeve- 
ral wounds at the ſiege of Gibraltar. When he 
was diſcharged from the hoſpital abroad, he came 
over to get into that of ' Chelſea, but could: not im- 
mediately, as none of his officers. were. then in 
England. In the mean time, he was one day ap- 
prehended and committed hither on ſuſpicion of 
ſtealing three herrings from a fiſhmonger. He was 
tried ſeveral months ago for this offence, 'and ac- 
quitted; indeed, his innocence manifeſtly appeared 
at the trial; but he was brought back again for his 
fees, and here he hath lain ever ſince. ( 

Booth expreſſed great horror at this account, and 
declared if he had only ſo much money in his poc- 
ket, he would pay his fees for him; but added, 
that he was not Ter of a TT farthing in 
the world. 

Robinſon heſitated a moment, 8 thaw ſaid, n 
a ſmile, © I am going to make you, Sir, a very odd 
« * after your laſt declaration; but what ſay 
< you to a game at cards? it will ferve to paſs a 

c tedious hour, and may divert your thoughts from 
more unpleaſant ſpeculations.” 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to 
this: for. though ſome love of gaming had been 
formerly amongſt his faults; yet he was not ſo 
egregiouſly addicted to that vice, as to be tempted 
by the ſhabby plight of Robinſon, who had, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, no charms for a gameſter. 
If or had, however, any ſuch inclinations, he had 
| no 
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no: opportunity to follow them: for before he 
could make any anſwer to Robinſon's propoſal, a 
ſtrapping wench came up to Booth, and taking 
hold of his arm, aſked him to walk aſide with her; 
ſaying, What a pox, are you ſuch a freſh cull that 
© you en know this fellow? why, he is a gam- 
8 bier and committed for cheating at play. There 
is not ſuch a pickpocket in the whole quad 
A ſcene of altercation now enſued, between Tow 
binſon and the Lady, which ended in a bout at 
fiſticuffs, in which the lady was ren oh e to 
the philoſopher. 1 
While the two combatants v were england a grave 
looking man, rather better dreſſed than the majority 
of the company, came up to Mr. Booth, and tak- 
ing him aſide, ſaid, © I am forry, Sir, to ſee, a 
« gentleman, as you appear to be, in ſuch intimacy 
with that raſcal, who makes no ſcruple of diſown- 
ing all revealed religion. As for crimes, they are 
human errors, and ſignify but little; nay, per- 
haps the worſe a man 1s by nature, the more room 
there is for grace. The ſpirit is active, and loves 
beſt to inhabit thoſe minds where. it may, meet 
with the moſt work, Whatever your crime be, 
therefore, I would not have you deſpair; but ra- 
ther rejoice at it: for perhaps it may be the 
means of your being called.“ He, ran on for a 
conſiderable time with this cant, without walting 
for an anſwer, and ended in declaring himſelf a 
methodiſt. 
Juſt as the methodiſt had finiſned nis diſcourſe,” 
a beautiful young woman was uſhered into the gaol. 
She was genteel, and well dreſſed, and did not in the 
leaſt reſemble thoſe fernales whom Mr. Booth had 
hitherto ſeen. The conſtable had no ſooner deli- 
vered her at the gate, than ſhe aſked, with a com- 
manding voice, for the keeper; and, when he ar- 
rived, ſhe faid to him, Well, Sir, whither am I to 


A cant word for a priſon, 
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be conducted? I hope I am not to take up my 
© lodgings with theſe creatures. The keeper an- 
fwered, with a kind of ſurly reſpect, Madam, we 
© have rooms for thoſe that can afford to pay for 
them.“ At theſe words ſhe pulled a handſome 
purſe from her pocket, - in which many guineas 
chinked, ſaying, with an air of indignation, © That 
' © ſhe was not come thither on account of poverty.“ 
The keeper no fooner viewed the purſe, than his 


features became all ſoftened in an inftant ; and with 


all the courteſy of which he was maſter, he deſired 
the lady to walk with him, aſſuring her that ſhe 
Mould have the beſt apartment in his houſe. 

_ Mr. Booth was now left alone; for the methodiſt 
had forſaken him, having, as the phraſe of the ſect 
is, ſearched him to the bottom. In fact, he had 
thoroughly examined every one of Mr. Booth's 
pockets; from which he had conveyed away a pen- 
knife, and an iron ſnuff-box, theſe being all the 
moveables which were to be found. | 
Booth was ſtanding near the gate of the priſon, 
when the young lady above mentioned was intro- 
duced into the yard. He viewed her features very 
attentively, and was perſuaded that he knew her. 
She was indeed ſo remarkably hand ſome, that it was 
hardly poſſible for any who had ever ſeen her to for- 
get her. He enquired of one of the under-keepers, 
if the name of the priſoner lately arrived was not 
Matthews; to which he was anſwered, that her name 
was not Matthews but Vincent, and that ſhe was 
committed for murder. FA 

The latter part of this information made Mr. 
Booth ſuſpect his memory more than the former; 
for it was very poſſible that the might have changed 
her name; but he hardly thought ſhe could ſo far 
have changed her nature as to be guilty of a 
crime ſo very incongruous with her former gentle 
manners: for Miſs Matthews had both the birth 
and education of a gentlewoman. He concluded, 
26 * therefore, 
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therefore, that he was canal miſtaken; and reſted 
2 without any further e BER 71 8 
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Containing certain adventures which befet . Boork i „ 
the "_ e 1 


\HE 8 of the day Mr. Booth 6 1 
in melancholy contemplation on his en 
condition. He was deſtitute of the -common nes - 
cefſaries of life, and conſequently unable to ſabfitt | 
where he was; nor was there a ſingle pen i 
town to whom he could, with any reaſonable hope, . 5 
apply for his delivery. Grief for ſome time banills 3 | 
ed the thoughts of food from his mind; But, (the | 
morning, nature began to grow uneaſy” for want 
of her uſual nouriſhment: for he had not n 
morſel during. the laſt forty hours. = 5 . 
which is, it ſeems, the ordinary allowance d 3 
priſoners in Bride well, was now delivered him's and + 
while he was eating this, a man brought him lies . 4 
packet ſealed up, informing him, that it cane * 
a meſſenger, who ſaid it required no anſwer, 34545. "I 7 
Mr. Booth now opened his packet, and after un- 
folding ſeveral pieces of blank paper — 
at laſt diſcovered a guinea, wrapt with green in" | 
the innermoſt paper. He was vaſtly ſurpriſes „ 5 
this ſight, - as he had few, if any friends 5 N 
whom he could expect ſuch a favoury flignit as. =» 
was; and not one of his friends,” as he was ap 15 © fi i 
priſed, knew of his confinement. As there e 
direction to the packet, nor a word. of writing n:. 5 5 
tained in it, he began to ſuſpect that it was delivered”. 
to the wrong perſon ; and, being one of the molt + 


untainted honeſty, he found: out the man wht: gs D 5 ED 
it to him, and again examined him n . 
perſon who brought it, and the meſſage de vered 5 
with it, The man aſſured Boots LE « EN. 3 
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no miſtake ; ſaying, If your name is Booth, Sir, 
] am poſitive. you are the gentleman to whom the 
© parcel I gave you belongs.” 

The moſt ſcrupulous honeſty, would, perhaps, 
in ſach a ſituation, have been well enough ſatisfied 
wi finding no owner for the guinea; eſpecially when 
proclamation had been made | in the priſon, that Mr. 
Booth had received a packet without any direction, 
to which, if any perfon had any claim, and would; 
diſcover the contents, he was ready to deliver it to 
| ſuch claimant. , No ſuch: claimant being found (1. 
mean none who knew the contents; for many ſwore, 
that they expected juſt ſuch a packer, and believed 
it to be their property), Mr. Booth very calmly re- 
ſolved to apply the money to his own ule. [47 

The firſt thing after redemption of the coat, 
which Mr. Booth, hungry as he was, thought of, 
was to ſupply himſelf with ſnuff, which he had 
long, to his great forrow, been without. On this 
occaſion, he preſently miſſed that iron box which 
the methodiſt had ſo dexterouſly conveyed out of 
his pocket, as we mentioned in the laſt chapter. 

He no ſooner miſſed this box, than he imme- 
diately ſuſpected thar the gambler was, the perſon 
who had ſtolen it; nay, ſo well was he aſfured of 
this man's guilt, that it may, perhaps, be improper 
to ſay he barely ſuſpected it. Though Mr. Booth 
was, as we have hinted, a man of a very ſweet di- 
poſition; yet was he rather overwarm. Having, 
therefore, no doubt concerning the perſon of he 
thief, he eagerly ſought him out, and no Oy 
charged him with the fact. | 
The gambler, whom I think we told « now call 

the philoſopher, received this charge withour the 
leaſt viſible emotion either of mind or muſcle. 
After a fhort pauſe of a few moments, he anſwered, 
with great ſolemnity, as follows: © Young- man, I 
© am entirely unconcerned at your groundleſs ſuſ- 
© picion. He that cenſures a ſtranger, as I am. to 
n | , tate 
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vyou, without any cauſe, makes a worſe compli- 
© ment to himſelf than to the ſtranger. You know 
c yourſelf, friend; you know not me. It is true 
c indeed, you heard me accuſed of being a cheat 
and a gameſter z: but who is my accuſer? look at 
© my apparel, friend; do: thieves and gameſters 
© wear ſuch clothes as theſe ? play is my folly, not 
© my vice; it is my impulſe, and I have been a 
© martyr to it. Would a gameſter have aſked an- 
© other to play when he could have loſt eighteen- 
© pence and won nothing? however, if you are 
© not ſatisfied, you may ſearch my pockets ; the 
< outlide of all but ane will ſerve your turn, and 
© in that one, there is the eighteen-pence I told you 
of.“ He then turned up his clothes; and his 
pockets entirely reſembled the pitchers of the Be- 
lides. 
Booth was a little ſtaggered at this defence. 
He ſaid, the real value of the iron box was too in- 
conſiderable to mention; but that he had a capri- 
cious value for it, for the ſake of the perſon who 
gave it him: © for though it is not, ſaid he, © worth 
7 ſixpence, I would willingly give a crown to any 
£ one who would bring it to me again.” 
Robinſon anſwered, *© If that be the caſe, you 
© have nothing more to do but to ſignify your in- 
.* tention in the priſon ; and I am well convinced 
© you will not be long without regaining the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of your ſnuff- box.“ 
This advice was immediately followed, and with 
ſucceſs, the methodiſt preſently producing the box; 
which, he ſaid, he had found, and ſhould have re- 
turned it before, had he known the perſon to whom 
it belonged; adding, with uplifted eyes, that the 
ſpirit would not ſuffer him knowingly to detain the 
goods of another, however inconſiderable the value 
was. Why ſo, friend? ſaid Robinſon. Have 
© I not heard you often ſay, the wickeder any man 


© was, the better, provided he was what you call 


Fes VIII. | N © a believer.“ 
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TY believer.” © You miſtake me, cries _ Cooper, 
{for that was the name of the methodiſt), © no man 
© can be wicked after he is poſſeſſed by the fpirit. 
oy There is a wide difference berween the + 
* fin, and the days of grace. 1 have been à finher 
« myſelf.” * I believe thee,” cries Robinſon, with a 
ſneer. I care not, anſwered the other, * what an 
© atheiſt believes. 1 ſuppoſe you would infinvate 
© that I ſtole the ſnuff- box; but I value not your 
© malice : the Lord knows my innocence.” He then 
walked off with the reward; and Booth returning to 
Robinſon, very earneſtly aſked pardon for his ground- 
leſs ſuſpicion ; which the other, without any heſi- 
tation, accorded him, ſaying, * You never accuſed 
me, Sir; you ſuſpected ſome gambler, with whoſe 
© character 1 have no concern. I ſhould be angry 
© with a friend or acquaintance who ſhould give a 
* haſty credit to any allegation againſt me; but 1 
© have no reaſon to- be offended with you for be- 
© lieving what the woman, and the raſcal who is 
« Juſt gone, and who is committed here for a pick- 

pocket, which you did not perhaps know, told 
© you to my diſadvantage, And if you thought me 
© to be a gambler, you had juſt reaſon to ſuſpect 
© any ill of me: for I myſelf am confined here by 
© the perjury of one of thoſe villains ; who having 
* cheated me of my money at play, and hearing 
© that I intended to apply to a magiſtrate againſt 
8 
4 
6 
Y 


him, himſelf began the attack, and obtained a 

© warrant againſt me of juſtice I breſher, who, with- 
out hearing one ſpeech in my defence, committed 
me to this place.“ 

Booth teſtified great compaſſion at this account; 
and he having invited Robinſon to dinner, they 
ſpent that da together. In the afternoon, Booth 
indulged his fiend with a game at cards; at firſt 
for halfpence, and afterwards for ſhillings, when 
fortune fo favoured Robinſon, that he did not leave 
* other a Og * in his . ys 
A ſurprivg 
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A ſurpriſing run of luck in a gameſter, is often 
miſtaken for ſomewhat elſe, by perſons who are not 
over-zealous behevers in the divinity of fortune. 
I have known a ſtranger at Bath, who hath hap- 
pened fortunately (I might almoſt ſay unfortunately), 


to have four by honours in his hand almoſt every 
time he dealt, for a whole evening, ſhunned uni- 


verſally by the whole company the next day. And 
certain it is, that Mr. Booth, though of a temper 
very little inclined to ſuſpicion, began to waver in 
his opinion, whether the character given by Mr. 


| Robinſon of himſelf, or that which the others gave 


of him, was the truer, | oe ps 

In the morning, hunger paid him a ſecond viſit, 
and found him again in the ſame ſituation as before. 
After ſome deliberation, therefore, he reſolved to 


aſk Robinſon to lend him a ſhilling or two of that 


money which was lately his own. And this expe- 
riment, he thought, would confirm him either in a 
good or evil opinion of that gentleman. 
To this demand, Robinſon anſwered, with great 
alacrity, that he ſhould very gladly have complied, 
had not fortune played one of her jade tricks with 
him : © for ſince my winning of you,“ ſaid he, I 


„ have been ſtript not only of your money, but my 
own.“ He was going to harangue farther; but 


Booth, with great indignation, turned from him. 
This poor gentleman. had very little time to re- 
flect on his own miſery, or the raſcality, as it ap- 
peared to him, of the other, when the ſame perſon, 
who had the day before delivered him the guinea 
from the unknown hand, again accoſted him, and 
told him a lady in the houſe (fo he expreſſed himſelf), 
deſired the favour of his company. „ 
Mr. Booth immediately obeyed the meſſage, and 


was conducted into a room in the priſon, ,where be 
was preſently convinced that Mrs. Vincent was no 


other than his. old acquaintance Miſs Matthews, 
Ne CHAP. 
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Containing the extraordinary behaviour of Miſs Mat- 
thews on her meeting with Booth, and ſome endea- 
vours to prove, by reaſon and authority, that it is 
Poſſible for a woman to appear to be what ſbe really. 
is not. | * a 
IH I or nine years had paſſed, ſince any in- 
E terview between Mr. Booth and Miſs Mat- 
thews; and their meeting now in ſo extraordinary 
2 place affected both of them with an equal ſurpriſe, 
After ſome immaterial ceremonies, the lady ac- 
quainted Mr. Booth, that having heard there was a 
perſon in the priſon who knew her by the name of 
Matthews, ſhe had great curioſity to enquire who 
he was, whereupon he had been ſhewn to her from 
the window of the houſe; that ſhe immediately re- 
collected him, and being informed of his diſtreſsful 
ſituation, for which ſhe expreſſed great concern, 
ſhe had ſent him that guinea which he had received 
the day before; and then proceeded to excuſe her- 
ſelf for not having deſired to ſee him at that time, 
when ſhe was under the greateſt diforder and hurry 
of ſpirits. | | | 
Booth made many handſome acknowledgments 
of her favour ; and added, that he very little won- 
dered at the diſorder of her ſpirits, concluding, that 
he was heartily concerned at ſeeing her there; but 1 
hope, Madam, faid he- 1 8 
Here he heſitated; upon which, burſting into an 
agony of tears, ſhe cried out, O captain! cap- 
tain ! many extraordinary things have paſt ſince 
'© laſt I ſaw you. O gracious heaven! did I ever 
© expect that this would be the next place of our 
© meeting !” 1 

She then flung herſelf into her chair, where ſhe 
gave a looſe to her paſſion, whilſt he, e mot 
1 | AHectionate 
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affectionate and tender manner, endeavoured to 
ſoothe and comfort her; but paſſion itſelf did, pro- 
bably, more for its own relief, than all his friendly 
conſolations. Having vented this in a large flood 
of tears, ſne became pretty well compoſed; but 
Booth unhappily mentioning her father, ſhe again 
relapſed into an agony, and cried out, © Why? 
© why will you repeat the name of that dear man? 
I have diſgraced him, Mr. Booth, I am unwor- 
* thy the name of his daughter. Here paſſion 
again ſtopped her words, and diſcharged itſelf in 
tears. 

After this ſecond vent of ſorrow or 8 or, 
if the reader pleaſes, of rage; ſhe once more re- 
covered from her agonies. To ſay the truth, theſe 
are, I believe, as critical diſcharges of nature, as 
any of thoſe which are ſo called by the phyſicians ; 
and do more effectually relieve the mind, than any 
remedies with which the whole Materia Medica of 
philoſophy can ſupply it. 

When Mrs. Vincent had recovered her faculties, 
ſhe perceived Booth ſtanding ſilent, with a mixture 
of concern and aſtoniſhment in his countenance z 
then addreſſing herſelf to him with an air of moſt 
bewitching ſoftneſs, of which ſhe was a perfect 
miſtreſs, ſhe ſaid, © I do not wonder at your amaze- 
ment, Captain Booth; nor indeed at the concern 
which you ſo plainly diſcover for me: for I 
« well know the goodneſs of your nature; but, O, 
© Mr. Booth ! believe me, when you know what 
© hath happened ſince our laſt meeting, your con- 
© cern will be raiſed, however your aſtoniſhment 
may ceaſe. O, Sir! you are a ſtranger to the 
cauſe of my ſorrows.” 

I hope, I am, Madam, 3 he; for 1 
c cannot believe what I have heard in the priſon 
f ſurely murder — at which words ſhe ſtarted from 

her chair, repeating, murder! Oh! it is muſic in 
c my neee have heard then the cauſe of my 
ek; 3 com- 
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© commitment, my glory, my delight, my repara- 
© tion :—Yes, my old friend, this is the hand, this 
© is the arm that drove the penknife to his heart. 
© Unkind fortune, that not one drop of his blood 
© reached my hand, Indeed, Sir, I would never 
© have waſhed it from it. But though I have not 
«© the happineſs to fee it on my hand, I have the 
8 „ glorious. ſatisfaction of remembering I ſaw it run 
in rivers on the floor; I ſaw it forſake his cheeks. 
© I ſaw him fall a martyr to my revenge. And is 
© the killing a villain to be called murder? per- 
© haps the law calls it ſo. Let it call it what it will, 
© or puniſh me as it pleaſes — Puniſh me no, 
© ho—that is not in the power of man not of 
© that monſter Man, Mr. Booth. I am undone, am 
© revenged, and have now no more buſineſs for life; 
© Jet them take it from me when they will.“ 

Our poor gentleman turned pale with horror at 
this ſpeech, and the ejaculation of Good Heavens! 
what do I hear! burſt ſpontaneouſly from his lips ; 
nor can we wonder at this, though he was the 
braveſt of men; for her voice, her looks; her geſ- 
tures, were properly adapted to the fentinients ſhe 
expreſt. Such indeed was her image, that neither 
could Shakeſpeare deſcribe, nor Hogarth paint, nor 
Clive act a fury in higher perfection. 

© What do you hear?” reiterated ſhe, © You 
© hear the reſentment of the moſt injured of women. 
© You have heard, you ſay, of the murder; but do 
© you know the cauſe, Mr. Booth? have you, ſince 
your return to England, viſited that country 
«.where we formerly knew one another? tell me, 
do you know my wretched ſtory! ? tell me that, 
my friend.“ 

Booth heſitated for an anſwer; indeed, he had 
heard ſome imperfect ſtories, not much to her ad- 
vantage. She waited not till he had formed a 
ſpeech; but cried, © Whatever you may have heard, 

_ © you cannot be acquainted with all the ſtrange 


; © accidents 


© accidents which have occaſioned your ſeeing me 
© in a place, which, at our laſt parting, was ſo un- 
© likely, that I ſhould ever have been found in; 
© nor can you know the cauſe of all that I have 
© uttered, and which, I am convinced, you never 
expected to have heard from my mouth. If 
© theſe circumſtances raiſe your curiofity, I will 


» - 


© ſatisfy it. 8 e | 
He anſwered, That curioſity was too. mean a wor 
to expreſs his ardent deſire of knowing her ſtory. 
Upon which, with very little previous ceremony, 
he began to rejaje whar is witten in the following 
chapter. 4 a N I 
Bur before we put an end to this, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to whiſper a word or two to the critics, h 
have, perhaps, begun to exprefs no leſs aſtoniſhment 
than Mr. Booth, that a lady, in whom we had re- 
marked a moſt extraordinary power of diſplaying 
ſoftneſs, ſhould, the very next momeat after the 
words were out of pur mouth, expreſs, ſentiments 
becoming the lips of 2 Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, 
Semiramis, Paryſatis, Taoaquil, Livia, Meſſalina, 
Agrippina, Brunichilde, Elfrida, lady Macbeth, 
Joan of Naples, Chriſtina of Sweden, Katharine 
Hays, Sarah Malcolm, Con. Philips % or any 
other heroine of the tender ſex, which hiſtory, ſas 
cred or profane, ancient or modern, falle or true, 
hath recorded. 0 e 
We deſire ſuch critics to remember, that it is 
the ſame Engliſh climate, in which, on the lovely 
Toth of June, under a ſerene ſky, the amorous Ja- 
cobite kiſſing the odoriferous zephyr's breath, ga- 
thers a noſegay of white roles tg deck the whiter 
breaſt of Celia; and in which, gn the ith of 
June, the very next day, the boiſterous boreas, 
_ Tquſed by the hollow thunder, ruſhes horrible 
through the air, and driving the wet tempelt before 
him, levels the hope of the huſbandman with the 
* Though laſt, not leaſt. 
N 4 earth, 
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earth, dreadful remembrance of the conſequences 
of the revolution. fi 
Again, let it be remembered, that it is the ſelf- 
ſame Celia, all tender, ſoft, and delicate who with 
a voice, the ſweetneſs oſ which the Syrens might 
envy, warbles the harmonious ſong in praiſe of 
the young adventurer ; and again, the next day, or 
erhaps, the next hour, with fiery eyes, wrinkled | 
rows, and foaming lips, roars forth treaſon and 
nonſenſe in a political argument with ſome fair one, 
ol a different principle. 

Or, if the critic be a whig, and chunk vently 
diſlikes ſuch' kind of ſimilies, as being too favour- 
able to Jacobitiſm, let him be contented with the 
following ſtory : _ 

I happened in my youth to fit behind two ladies 
in a ſide-box at a play, where, in the balcony on 
the oppoſite ſide was placed the inimitable B——y 
C s, in company with a young fellow of no 
very formal, or indeed ſober, appearance, One of 
the ladies, 1 remember, ſaid to the other Did 
t you ever ſee any thing look ſo modeſt and ſo in- 
© nocent as that girl over the way ? what pity it is 
© ſuch a creature ſhould be in the way of ruin, as I 
© am afraid ſhe is, by her being alone with that 
e young fellow !' Now this lady was no bad phy- 
ſiognomiſt; for it was impoſſible to conceive a 
greater appearance of modeſty, i innocence, and ſim- 
plicity, than what nature had diſplayed in the coun- 
tenance of that girl; and yet, all appearances not- 
withſtanding, I myſelf (remember critic, it was in 
my youth) had a few mornings before ſeen that 
very identical picture of all thoſe engaging qua- 
lities in bed with a rake at a bagnio, ſmoking 
tobacco, drinking punch, talking obſcenity, and 
ſwearing and curfing with all the impudence and 


impiety of the loweſt and moſt rue trull 251 a 
ſoldier, ts 
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[ISS Matthews having barred the door on 
the inſide, as ſecurely as it was before barred: 
on the outſide, proceeded as follows: 
Tou may imagine, I am going to begin my 
8 hiſtory at the time when you left the country; 
© but I cannot help reminding you of ſomething 
© which happened before. You will ſoon recollect 
© the incident; but I believe you little know the 
© conſequence either at that time or ſlnce. Alas! 
I could keep a ſecret then! now I have no ſe- 
c crets; the world knows all; and it is not worth 
© my while to conceal any thing. Well lou 
© will not wonder, I believe. I proteſt I can hard- 
© ly tell it you even now. — But I am convinced 
you have too good an opinion of yourſelf. to be 
0 ſurpriſed at any conqueſt you may have made. 
t Few men want that good opinion—and per- 
© haps very few had ever more reaſon for it. In- 
c deed, Will, you was a charming fellow in thoſe 
© days; nay, you are not. much altered for the 
© worſe now, at leaſt in the opinion of. ſome wo- 
© men; for your complexion and features are 
* grown much more maſculine than they were. 
Here Booth made her a low. bow, moſt probably 
with a compliment ; and after a little heſitation; 
ſhe again proceeded © Do you remember a con- 
© teſt which happened at an aſſembly, betwixt my= 
«© ſelf and Miſs Johnſon, about ſtanding uppermoit ? - 
© you was then my partner; and young Williams 
& danced with the other lady. The particulars are 
© not now worth mentioning, though I ſuppoſe you 
* have long ſince forgot them. Let it ſuffice that 
'* you. ſupported my claim, and Williams very 
F ſneakingly yore up that. of his partner,, who wasz 
© with 
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© with much difficulty, afterwards prevailed to dance 
with him. You faid—T am ſure I repeat the 
words exactly, that © you would not for the world 
affront any lady there; but that you thought you 
might, without any ſuch danger, declare that there 
was no aſſembly. in which that lady, meaning your 
humble ſervant, was not worthy of the uppermoſt 
place; nor will I, ſaid you, ſuffer the firſt duke in 

England, when ſhe is at the uppermoſt end of the 
room, and hath called her ener to lead boy Parts 
ner above her. 

© What made this the more ae to me was, 
that I ſecretly hated Miſs Johnſon. Will you 
have the reaſon ? why then, Ewill tell you honeſt- 
ly, ſhe was my rival ;——that word perhaps aſto- 
niſhes you, as you never, 1 believe, heard of any 
one who made his. addreſſes to me; and indeed 
my heart was, till that night, entirely indifferent 
to all mankind. I mean then, that ſhe was my 
rival for praiſe, for beauty, for dreſs, for fortune, 
and conſequently for admiration. My triumph on 
this conqueſt is not to be expreſſed any more than 
my er in the perſon to whom I chiefly 
owed it. The former, I fancy, was viſible to 
the rel company; and I deſired it ſhould be 
ſo; but the latter was ſo welbgoncealed, that no 
a 1 am confident, took any notice of it. And 
yet you appeared to me that night to be an angel. 
You looked, you danced, you * ng 
charmed me.. 

Good heavens l' cries Booth, is it poſſible you 
£ ſhould do me ſo much unmerited honour, and I 
5 ſhould be dunce enough not to perceive the leaſt 
c ſymptom l' 

I aſſure you, anſwered ſhe, © I did all I could 
£ to prevent you; and yet I almoſt hated you for not 
c ſecing through what I ſtrove to hide. Why, Mr. 
© Booth, was youn ot more quick-ſighted ?—I will 
$ anſwer for you—your affections were more hap- 


* pily 
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4 pily diſpoſed of to a much better woman than 

© myfelf, whom you married ſoon after wards. I 

«. ſhould aſſt you for her, Mr. Bovth 3 1 ſhould' 

© have aſked you for her before; but I am unwor- 

© thy of aſking for her, or of calling her ___ ac- 
© quaintance.. 

Booth ſtopt her Mort, as ſhe was running into 
another fit of paſſion, and begged her to omir all 
former matters, and acquaint him with that part of 
her hiftory to which he was an entire ſtranger. 

She then renewed her diſoourſe as follows? © You 
© know, Mr. Booth, 1 ſoon afterwards left that 
© town, upon the death of my grandmother, and 
returned home to my father's houſe ; where I 
had not been long arrived before ſome troops of 
dragoons came to quarter in our neighbourhood. 
Among the officers, there was a cornet, whoſe 
deteſted name was Hebbers, a name I could 
ſearce repeat, had I not at the ſame time the 
—_ to reflect that he is now no more. My 

her, you know, who is a hearty well-wiſher to 
the preſent government, uſed always to invite the 
officers to his houſe; ſo did he theſe. Nor was it 
long before this corner, in ſo particular a manner 
recommended himſelf to the poor old gentleman 
(I cannot think of him without tears), that our 
houſe became his principal habitation; and he 
was rarely at his quarters, unleſs when his ſu- 
perior officers obliged him to be there, I ſhall 
ſay nothing of his perſon, nor could that be any 
recommendation to a man; it was ſuch, however, 
as no woman could have made an objection to. 
Nature had certainly wrapt up her odious work 
in a moſt beautiful covering. To ſay the truth, 
he was the handſomeſt man, except one only? 
© that J ever faw—T aſſure you, I have ſeen a hand- 
© ſomer——but—well. He had beſides all the 
© qualifications of a gentleman ; was genteel, and 
0 due des polite ; yu French well, and danced 
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to a miracle; but what chiefly recommended him 
to my father, was his ſkill in muſic, of which you 


know that dear man was the moſt violent lover. 


I wiſh he was not too ſuſceptible of flattery on 
that head; for I have heard Hebbers often great- 
ly commend my father's performance, and have 


obſerved that the good man was wonder- 


fully,. pleaſed with ſuch commendations. To 
ſay the truth, it is the only way I can account 
for the. extraordinary friendſhip which my fa- 
ther conceived for this perſon; ſuch a friend- 
ſhip, that he at laſt became a pare of our. fa- 
mily, 

© This very circumſtance, which, as I am con- 
vinced, ſtrongly recommended him to my father, 
had the very contrary effect with me; I had never 
any delight in muſic, and it was not without much 
difficulty I was prevailed on to learn to play on 
the harplichord, in which I had made a very 
ſlender progreſs. As this man, therefore, was 


frequently the occaſion of my being importuned to 


play againſt my will, I began to entertain ſome 
diſlike for him on that account; and as to his per- 
ſon, I aſſure you, I long continued to look on it 
with great indifference. 

Hoy ſtrange will the art of this man appear to 
vou preſently, who had ſufficient addreſs to con- 
vert that very circumſtance which had at firſt oc- 
caſioned my diſlike, into the firſt ſeeds of affection 
for him. 

© You have often, I believe, heard my fiſter Betty | 
play on the harpſichord ; ſhe was indeed reputed 


the beſt performer in the whole count 


e vas the fartheſt in the world from regarding 
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this perfection of her's with envy. In reality, per- 
haps, I deſpiſed all perfection of this kind; at leaſt, 
as I had neither ſkill nor ambition to excel this | 
way, I looked upon it as a matter o mere indif- 


ference, 
« Hebbers 
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© Hebbers firſt put this emulation in my head. He 
took great pains to perſuade me, that IJ had much 
greater abilities of the muſical kind than my 
ſiſter; and that I might with the greateſt eaſe, 
if I pleaſed, excel her; offering me, at the ſame 
time, his aſſiſtance, if I would reſolve to undertake 


A 


ik, 

When he had ſufficiently inflamed my ambition, 
in which, perhaps, he found too little difficulty, 
the continual praiſes of my ſiſter, which before 
I had diſregarded, became more and more nau- 
ſeous in my ears; and the rather, as muſic being 
the favourite paſſion of my father, I became a 
prehenſive (not without frequent hints from Heb- 
bers of that nature) that ſhe might gain too'great 
a preference in his favour. _ FER OR 
© To my harpſichord then I applied myſelf night 
and day, with ſuch induſtry and attention, that I 
ſoon began to perform in a tolerable manner. I 
do not abſolutely ſay I excelled my ſiſter, for many 
were of a different opinion; but indeed there 
might be ſome partiality in all that. 

© Hebbers, at leaſt, declared himſelf on my ſide, 
and nobody could doubt his judgment. He aſ- 
ſerted openly, that I played in the better manner 
of the two; and one day, when I was playing to 
him alone, he affected to burſt into'a rapture of 
admiration, and, ſqueezing me gently by the hand, 
ſaid, There, madam, I now declare you excel 
your ſiſter as much in muſic, as, added he, in a 
whiſpering ſigh, you do her, and all the world in 
every other charm, _ | | 1 
© No woman can bear any ſuperiority in whatever 
thing ſhe deſires to excel in. I now began to hate 
all the admirers of my ſiſter, to be uneaſy at every 
commendation beſtowed on her ſkill in muſic, and 
conſequently to love Hebbers for the preference 
which he gave to mine, | l 
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* it was now that I began to ſurvey the handſome 
« perſon of Hebbers with pleaſure. And here, Mr. 
4 Booth, Iũ Will betray you the grand ſecret of our 
c ſex . Many women, I believe, do, with great 
jinnocence, and even with great indifference, con- 
© yerſe with men of the fineft perſons; but this I am 
' . © confident may be affirmed with truth, that, when 
once a woman comes to afk this queſtion of her- 
«© ſelf; Is the man whom J like for ſome other rea- 
© ſon, handſome ? her fate and his too, very ſtrongly 
5 . on her anſwering in the affirmative. 
Hebbers no ſooner perceived that he made an 
. impreſſion on my heart, of which, I am ſatisfied, 
I gave him too undeniable wokens, than he affected, 
on a ſudden, to ſhun me in the moſt apparent 
© manner. He wore the moſt melancholy air in my 
© preſence, and, by his dejected looks and ſighs, 
c firmly perſuaded me, that there was ſome ſecret 
© farrow labouring in his boſom z nor will it be 
« difficult for you to imagine to what cauſe I im- 
puted it. 
< Whilſt I was wiſhing for his declaration of. a 
c paſſion, in which, I thought 1 could not be miſ- 
taken, and, at the ſame time, trembling, whenever 
© we met, with the apprehenſion of this very decla- 
© ration, the widow 5 came from London to 
© make us a viſit, iin to ſtayithe whole ſum- 
mer at our houſe. 
© Thoſe who know Mrs. Cares, will ſcarce think 
I do her an injury, in ſaying, ſhe is far from being 
handſome; and yet ſhe is as finiſhed a coguette 
« as if ſhe had the higheſt beauty to ſupport that 
© character. But, perhaps, you have ſeen her; and, 
e if you have, I am convinced, you wall. readiiy ſub- 
ſcribe to my opinion.” 
Booth anſwered, he had. not; aud chen ſhe pro- 
<eqfied as in che following ee e 


— . 
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"The hiſtory of Miſs Matthews continued. 


c T young lady had not been three tam 
© with us, before Hebbers grew ſo particular 
with her, that it was generally obſerved; and my 

© poor father, who, I believe, loved the cornet 4s 
© jf he had been his ſon, began to jeſt on the oc- 
© caſion, as one who would not be diſpleaſed at 
© throwing a good zu into the arms of his 
friend. 

© You will eaſily gueſd Sir, the diſpoſition of my 
mind on this occaſion; but I was not permitted 
to ſuffer long under it; for one day, when Heb- 
bers was alone with me, he took an opportunity 
of expreſſing his abhorrence at the thoughts of 
marrying for intereſt, contrary to his inelinations. 
J was warm on the ſubject, and, I believe, went 
ſo far as to ſay, that none but fools and villains 
did fo. He replied, with a ſigh, Yes, madam, 
but What would you think of a man whoſe heart 
is all the while bleeding for another woman, to 
whom he would willingly ſacrifice the world; 
but, becauſe he muſt ſacrifice her intereit as well 
as his own, never durſt even give her a hint of 
that paſſion which was preying on his very vitals? 
Do you believe, Miſs Fanny, there is ſuch a 
wretch on earth? I anſwered, with an aſſumed 
coldneſs, I did not believe there was. He then 
took me gently by the hand, and, with a look fo 
« tender, that I cannot deſeribe it, vowed he was 
<'himfelf that wretch. Then ſtarting, as if con- 
© ſctous of an error committed, he cried with ia 
e faultering voice, What am! ſay ing? pardon me 
«© Mifs Fanny; ſince I beg only your pity, I never 
will aſk for more. At theſe words, hearing miy 
366 7 I betrayed OP ws - 
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indeed, TI had not done it before. I haſtily with- 
drew my hand, crying, Huſh ! for heaven's ſake, 
my father is joſt coming in; my bluſhes, my look, 


and my accent telling him, I ſuppoſe, all which 
he wiſhed to know. 


© A few days now brought matters to an eclair- 


K A A a „ 


© ciſſement between us; the being undeceived in 


hat had given me ſo much uneaſineſs, gave me 
a pleaſure too ſweet to be reſiſted. To triumph 
over the widow, for whom I had, in a very ſhort 
time, contracted a moſt inveterate hatred, was a 


pride not to be deſcribed. Hebbers appeared to 


me to be the cauſe of all this happineſs.. I doubted 
not but that he had the moſt diſintereſted. paſſion 
for me, and thought him every way worthy of its 
return, I did return it, and accepted him as my 
lover. 


He declared the greateſt apprehenſions of my 


father's ſuſpicion, though I am convinced theſe 


were cauſeleſs, had his deſigns been honourable. 


To blind theſe, I conſented that he ſhould carry 
on ſham addreſſes to the widow, who was now a 


conſtant jeſt between i us; and he pretended, from 


time to time, to acquaint me faithfully with every 
thing that paſt at his interviews with her; nor was 
this faithleſs woman wanting 1n her part of the de- 
ceit. - She carried herſelf to me all the while with 


c a ſhew of affection, and pretended to have the ut- 
© molt friendſhip for me. But ſuch are the friend- 


„ ſhips of women !' 


m— «4 


At this remark, Booth, though 8 affected 
at ſome parts of the ſtory, had great difficulty to re- 


frain from laughter; but, by good luck, he eſcaped 
being perceived; and the. lady went.on without 1 in- 
terruption. | 

1 uam come now to a part of my narrative in 
©: which it is impoſſible to be particular, without 
being tedious; for as to the commerce between 


» 


* lovers, it is, I believe, much the ſame in all 


c ales 


* 
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caſes; and there is, perhaps, ſcarce a ſingle phraſe 
that hath not been repeated ten millions of times. 

One thing, however, as I ſtrongly remarked it 
then, fo-I will repeat it to you now. In all our 
converſations, in moments when hesfell into the 
warmeſt raptures, and expreſſed the greateſt un- 


caſineſs at the delay of his joys, he ſeldom men- 


tioned the word Marriage; and never once ſoli- 
cited a day for that purpoſe. Indeed, women 


cannot be cautioned too much againſt ſuch lo- 


vers; for though 1 have heard, and perhaps, 
truly, of ſome of our ſex of a virtue ſo exalted, 


that it is proof againſt every temptation ; yet the 


generality, I am afraid, are too much in the 
ower. of a man to whom they have owned an 
affection. What is called being upon a good foot- 
ing, is, perhaps, being upon a very dangerous 
one; and a woman who hath given her conſent to 


marry, can hardly be ſaid to be ſafe till ſhe is 


married. 
And now, Sir, I haſten to the nokia of my 
ruin. We had a wedding in our family; my 
muſical ſiſter was married to a young fellow as 
muſical as herſelf. Such a match, you may be. 
ſure, amongſt other feſtivities, muſt have a ball, 
Oh! Mr. Booth, ſhall modeſty forbid me to re- 
mark to you what paſt on that occaſion ? But why 
do I mention modeſty, who have no pretenſions 
to it? Every thing was ſaid, and practiſed, on 
that occalion, as if the purpoſe had been to in- 


flame the mind of every woman preſent, Thar 


effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Mu- 
lic, dancing, wine, and the molt luſcious conver. 
ſation, in which my poor dear father innocently 

joined, raiſed ideas in me of which I ſhall = 
ever repent; and I wiſhed (why ſhould I deny 
it ?) that it had been my wedding inſtead of my 


« ſiſter's, 
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© The villain Hebbers danced with me that night, 
and he loſt no opportunity of 1mproving the occa- 
ſion. In ſhort; the dreadful evening came. My 
father, though it was a very unuſual thing with 
him, grew intoxicated with liquor; moſt of the 
men were in the fame condition; nay, I myſelf 

drank more than I was accuſtomed to, enough to 
inflame, though not to diforder. I loſt my former 
bed- fellow, my ſiſter, and, - you may, I think, 
gueſs the reſt, - the villain found means to ſteal to 
my chamber, and I was undone. 
Two months paſſed in this deteſted commerce, 
buying, even then, my guilty, half-rafted plea- 
ſures at too dear a rate, with continual horror and 


apprehenſion; but what have I paid ſince, what 
do I pay now, Mr. Booth? O may my fate be a 
warning to every woman to keep her innocence, 


to reſiſt every temptation, ſince ſhe is certain to 
repent of the foolith bargain. May it be a warn- 
ing to her to deal with mankind with care and 
caution; to ſhun the leaſt approaches of diſho- 
nour, and never to confide too much in the ho- 
neſty of a man, nor in her own ſtrength, where ſhe 
has ſo much at ſtake ; let her remember ſhe walks 
on a precipice, and the bottomleſs pit 1s to re- 
ceive her, if ſhe flips; nay, if ſhe makes but one 
falſe ſtep. £ 

I aſk your pardon, Mr. Booth, I might have 
ſpared theſe exhortations, ſince no woman hears 


me; but you will not wonder at ſeeing me affected 


© on this occaſion.” 


Booth declared he was much more ſurpriſed at her 


being able ſo well to preſerve her temper in recount- 
ing her ſtory. 


* 


< O Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, I am at length reconciled 


© to my fate; and I can now die with pleaſure, 


c 


© {ince I die revenged. I am nat one of thoſe mean 


wWretches who can fit down and lament their miſ- 
| © fortunes. 


'c 
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fortunes. If J ever ſhed tears, they are the tears 
of indignation—but I will proceed. 

© Ir was my fate now to ſolicit marriage; and 1 
failed not to do it in the moſt earneſt manner. 
He anſwered me at firſt with procraſtinations, de- 
claring, from time to time, he would mention 
it to my father; and ſtill excuſing himſelf for not 
doing it. At laſt, he thought on an expedient to 
obtain a longer reprieve. This was by pretend- 
ing, that he ſhould, in a very few weeks, be pre- 
ferred to the command of a troop ; and then he 
ſaid, he could, with ſome confidence, propoſe the 
match; | 

© In this delay, I was perſuaded to acquieſce; 
and was indeed pretty caſy; for J had not yet the 


leaſt miſtruſt of his honour; but what words can 


paint my ſenſations! when one morning he came 
into my room, with all the marks of dejection in 
his countenance, and throwing an open letter on 
the table, ſaid, There is news, madam, in that 
letter which I am unable to tell you; nor can it 
* you more concern than it hath given me. 
This letter was from his captain, to acquaint 
him, that the rout, as they call it, was arrived, 
and that they were to march within two days. 
And this, I am ſince convinced, was what he ex- 
pected, inſtead of the preferment which had been 
made the pretence of delay ing our marriage. 
© The ſhock which I felt at reading this was in- 
expreſſible, occaſioned indeed E by the 
departure of a villain whom 1 loved owever, 
I ſoon acquired ſufficient preſence of mind to re- 
member the main point; and I now inſiſted per- 
emptorily on his making me immediately his 
wife, whatever might be the conſequence. 


He ſeemed thunderſtruck at this propoſal, be- 


ing, I ſuppoſe, deſtitute of any excuſe : but I was 
too impatient to wait for an anſwer, and cried out 
with much eagerneſs, Sure you cannot heſitate a 

O 2 moment 


moment upon 1 matter Heſitate! madam ! 
replied he - what you aſk is impoſſible—is this a 
time for me to mention a thing of this kind to 
your father ? —my eyes were now opened all at 
once—I fell into a rage little ſhort of madneſs. 
Tell not me, I cried, of impoſſibilities, nor times, 
nor. of my father, my honour, my reputa- 
tion, my all are at ſtake.—I will have no excuſe, 
no delay—make me your wife this inſtant, or 1 
will. proclaim you over the face of the whole earth 
for the greateſt of villains. —He anſwered, with a 
kind of ſneer, What will you proclaim, madam?— 
whoſe honour will you injure? My tongue faltered 
when I offered to reply, and I fell into a violent 
1 457 1 which ended in a fit; nor do I remember 
any thing. more that paſt, till I found myſelf; in the 
© arms of my poor affrighted father. 

0 Mr. Booth! what was then my ſituation. 
11 tremble even now from the reflection. I muſt 
© ſtop a moment. I can go no farther.” Booth at- 
tempted all in his power to ſooth her; and ſhe 


Toon recoyered her en and Prograged in her 
_- | 
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B EFORE I had oer my . T had 
ſufficiently betrayed myſelf to the beſt of men, 
'© who, inſtead of upraiding me, or exerting an 
© anger, endeavoured to comfort me all he could, 
< with aſſurances that all ſhould yet be well. T his 

* goodneſs of his affected me with inexpreſſible 
< ſenſations; I proſtrated myſelf before him, em- 
© braced and kiſſed his knees, and almoſt diffolved 
in tears, and a degree of tenderneſs hardly to be 


© conceived——But I am running into too minute 
© deſcriptions.” 


| Hebbers 
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Hebbers, ſeeing me in a fit, had left me, and 
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ſent one-of the ſervants to take'care of me. He 


chen ran away like a thief from the houſe, with- 


out taking his leave of my father, or once thank- 


ing him for all his civilities. He did not ſtop at 


his quarters, but made directly to London, appre- 


henſive, I believe, either of my father or brother's 


reſentment; for I am convinced he is a coward, 

Indeed his fear of my brother was utterly ground- 
leſs; for I believe he would rather have thanked 
any man who had deſtroyed me; and J am ſure I 


am not in the leaſt behind hand with him in good 
wiſhes. | 


All his inveteracy to me had; however, no effect 


on my father, at leaſt at that time; for though the 
good man took ſufficient occaſions to reprimand 
me for my paſt offence, he could not be brought 
to abandon me. A treaty of marriage was now 
ſet on foot, in which my father himſelf offered me 
to Hebbers, with a fortune ſuperior to that which 
had been given with my ſiſter; nor could all my 
brother's remonſtrances againſt it, as an act of the 

higheſt injuſtice, avail. 

beenden entered into the tivity, coithd not 
with much warmth. He had even the aſſurance 
to make additional demands on my father, which 
being complied with, every thing was concluded, 
and the villain once more received into the houſe. 
He ſoon found means to obtain my forgiveneſs of 
his former behaviour; indeed he convinced me, 
ſo fooliſhly blind is female love, that he had never 
been to blame. | 
© When every thing was ready for our nuptials, 
and the day of the ceremony was to be appointed, 
in the midſt of my happineſs, I received a letter 
from an unknown hand, acquainting me (gueſs, 
Mr. Booth, how I was ſhocked at receiving it) 
that Mr. Hebbers was already married to a wo⸗ 
man, in a diſtant part of the kingdom. 


7 
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; © will not tire you with all that paſt at our next 
interview. I communicated the letter to Heb- 
bers, who, after ſome little heſitation, owned the 
fact, and not only owned it, but had the addreſs 
to 1mprove 1t to his own advantage, to make it 
the means of ſatisfying me concerning all his for- 
mer delays ; which, to ſay the truth, I was not 
ſo much diſpleaſed at imputing to any degree of 
villany, as I ſhould have been to impute it to the 
want of a ſufficient warmth of affection; and 
though the diſappointment of all my hopes, at 
the very inſtant of their expected fruition, threw 
me into the moſt violent diſorders ; yet, when. I 
came a little to myſelt,- he had no great difficulty 
to perſuade me that in every inſtance, with regard 
to me, Hebbers-had acted from no other motive 
than from the moſt ardent and ungovernable love. 
And there 1s, I believe, no crime which a woman 
will not forgive, when ſhe can derive it from that 
fountain. In ſhort, I forgave him all, and am 
willing to perſuade myſelf I am not weaker than 
the reſt of my ſex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, he hath 
a bewitching tongue, and is maſter of an addreſs 
that no woman could reſiſt. I do aſſure you, the 
charms of his perſon are his leaſt perfection, at 
< leaſt in my eye. 

Here Booth ſmiled, but happily without her per- 
ceiving it. 

A freſh difliculty (continued the) now aroſe. 
This was to excuſe the delay of the ceremony to 


my father, who every day very earneſtly urged it. 


This made me fo very uneaſy, that I atlaſt liſtened 
eto a propoſal, which if any one, in the days of 
my innocence, or. even a few days before, had 
« aflured me I could have ſubmitted to have 
« thought of, I ſhould haye treated the ſuppoſition 


< with the higheſt contempt and indignation ; nay, 


© | ſcarce reflect on it Oo with more horror than 
c aſtoniſhment. In ſhort, I | grad to run, 90 
e 5 | ; c It 
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with him. To leave my father, my reputation, 


every thing which was or ought to have been dear 
to me, and to hve with this villain as a miſtreſs, 


fince I could not be his wife. 


Was not this an obligation of the higheſt and 
< tendereſt kind, and had I not reaſon to expect 


every return in the man's power on whom I had 
conferred it? 


I will make ſhort of the . of my ſtory, 
for what is there of a woman worth relating, after 


what I have told you? 


. Above a year I lived with this man in an han 
courtin London, during which time I had a child 
by him, whom Heaven, I thank ir, hath been 


6 pleaſed to take to itſelf. 8 
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During many months he behaved to me with 
all the apparenr tenderneſs, and even fondneſs ima- 
ginable ; but alas! how poor was my enjoyment . 


© of this, compared to what it would have been in 


another ſituation? When he was preſent, Fife was 
barely tolerable; but when he was abſent, nothing 


could equal the miſery I endured. | I paſt my 
hours almoſtentirely alone; for no company, but 


what I deſpiſed, would conſort with me. Abroad, 
I ſcarce ever went, left I ſhould meet any of my 
former acquaintance; for their ſight would have 


plunged a thouſand daggers in my ſoul. My 


only diverſion was going very ſeldom to a play, 
where I hid myſelf in the gallery, with a daughter 
of the woman of the houſe. A girl indeed of good 
ſenſe, and many good qualities; but how much be- 
neath me was it to be the companion of a creature 
ſo low! O heavens! when I have ſeen my equals 


glittering in a ſide-box, how have the thoughts of 


my loſt honour torn my ſoul !? 
© Pardon me, dear madam, ' cries Booth, for 
interrupting you; but I am under the utmoſt 


_ © anxiety to know what became of your poor fa- 


r _ for bam J have fo great a reſpect, and 


O 4 - © who 
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ho, I am convinced muſt ſa bitterly ues your 
© loſs.” 
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< O Mr. Booth,” anſwered oy © he was Nee 
ever out of my thoughts. His dear image ſtill ob- 
truded itſelf in my mind, and I believe would 
have broken my heart, had J not taken a very 


prepoſterous way to eaſe myſelf. I am indeed al- 


molt afhamed to tell you; but neceſſity put it in 
my head. — Tou will think the matter too trifling 
to have been remembered, and ſo it ſurely was; 
nor ſhould I have remembered it on any other oc- 
caſiop. You mult know then, Sir, that my bro- 
ther was always my inveterate enemy, and al- 
together as fond of my ſiſter. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him take my ſiſter with him 
in the Chariot, and by that means I was diſap- 
pointed of going to a ball which J had fet my 
heart on. The diſappointment, J aſſure you, was 
great at che time; but I had long ſince forgotten 
It, T muſt have been a very bad woman, if I 
had not; for it was the only thing in which I can 
remember that my father ever diſobliged me. 
However, I now revived this in my mind, which 
I artificially worked up into ſo high an injury, that 
I affure you, it afforded me no little comfort. 
When any tender idea intruded into my boſom, 
I immediately raiſed this phantom of an injury in 
my imagination, and it conſiderably leſſened the 
fury of -1 that ſorrow which 'I ſhould have other- 
wiſe felt for the lofs of ſo good a father; who 
died within a few months of my departure from 
him. 
© And now, Sir, to draw to a concluſion. Qne 
night as I was in the gallery at Drury-Lane play- 
houſe, I ſaw below me, in a ſide-box (ſhe 
was once below me in every place), that widow 
whom I mentioned to you before I had ſcarce 
caſt my eyes on this woman, before I was ſo 


thockeg with. the ſight, that 1 it almoſt deprived * | 
0 
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of my ſenſes; for the villain Hebbers came pre- 
ſently in, and ſeated himſelf behind her. 

< He. had been almoſt a month from me, and J 
believed him to be at his quarters in Yorkſhire. 


' Gueſs what were my ſenſations, when I beheld 


him ſitting by that baſe woman, and talking to 


her with the utmoſt familiarity. I could not long 
endute this fight; and having acquainted my 


companion that I was taken ſudde nly ill, I forced 
her to go home with me at the end of the ſecond 
act, 
© Aﬀter a reſtleſs and flcepleſk night, when I roſe 
the next morning, I had the comfort to receive a 
viſit from the woman of the houle, who, after a 
very ſhort introduction, aſked me when I had 
heard from the captain, and when I expected to 
fee him? I had nor ftrength or ſpirits to make 
her any anſwer ;z and ſhe proceeded thus} Indeed 
did not think the captain would have uſed me ſo, 
My huſband was an. officer of the army, as well as 
himſelf; and if a body is a little low in the world, 

I am ſure that is no reaſon for folks to trample on 
a body. I defy the world to ſay as I ever was 
guilty of an ill thing, For heaven's fake, Madam, 
ſays I, what do you mean? Mean! cries ſhe, I 
am ſure if I had not thought you had been captain 
Hebber's lady, his lawful lady too, you. ſhauld 


never have ſet footing in my houſe. 1 would have 


captain Hebbers know, that though I am reduced 
to let lodgings, I never have entertained any bur 
perſons of character.— In this manner, Sir, ſhe ran 
on, ſaying many ſhocking things not worth repeat- 
ing, till my anger at laſt got the better of my pa- 
tience as well as my ſorrow, and 1 puſhed her out 


of the room. © 


© She had not been long gone before her daughter 
came to me, and after many expreſſions of tender- 
neſs and. pity acquainted me, that her mother 
had Juſt found out, by means of is captain's ſer- 
| © yanty 
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. vant, that the captain wis married to another lady ; 


FN Which, if you did not know before, madam, ſaid 
©: ſhe, I am r to de the Dee of ſuch ill 
* news. i 8 | 
Think, Mr. Booth; rien I muſt bebe endured 


: 8 to ſee myſelf humbled before ſuch a creature as 
this, the daughter of a woman who lets lodgings ! 


5 However, having recollected myſelf a little, I 
thought it would be in vain to deny any thing; ſo 
6 knowing this to be one of the beſt natured, and 


© moſt ſenſible girls in the world, I reſolved to tell 


ber my whole ſtory, and for the future to make her 
© my confidante. I anſwered her, therefore, with a 
© good deal of aſſurance, that ſhe need not regret 
£ telling me this piece of ill news, for I on + | 
© it before I came to her houſe. 
A © Pardon me, madam,” replied the girl, you can- 
2 not poſſibly have known it ſo long; for he hath not 
© been married above a week: laſt night was the 
a firſt time of his appearing in public with his 
 < wife at the play. Indeed, I knew very well the 
© cauſe of your uncalipels wowed. but would not 
mention ; 


His wife at the play! 1 anſwered. * eagerly, 


© what wife! whom do you mean? 

I mean the widow Carey, madam,? replied ſhe, 
to whom the captain was married a few days ſince. 
His ſervant was here laſt night to pay for your 
* e e and he told it my mother. 

I know not what anſwer I made, or whether I 
made any; I preſently fell dead on the floor, and 
© it was with great difficulty I was brought back to 


life by the poor girl; for neither the mother, nor 


- © the maid of the bouſe, would lend me any affiſt- 


2 ance, both ſeeming to regard me rather as a mon- 


NE ſter than a woman 

__- © Scarce had I recovered 0 ve of my ſenfes; 
| «vin I received a letter from the villain, de- 
_* chring he had not aſſurance to ſee my face, and 
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« yery kindly adviſing me to endeayour to reconcile 


«* mylelt to my family; concluding with an offer, 
in caſe I did not ſucceed, to allow me twenty 
« 


pounds a-year to ſupport me in ne remote * 
of the kingdom. 


I need 1 mention my indignation: at : theſe pro- : 


poſals. In the higheſt agony. of rage, I went in 


a chair to the deteſted houſe, where I eaſily got ac- 
© "ceſs to the wretch I had devoted to deſtruction, 


vhom I no ſooner found within my reach, than J 
plunged a drawn penknife, which I had prepared 


heart. For this fact, I was immediately ſeized, and 
ſoon after commiicied hither ;. and for this fact I 
am ready to die, and ſhall, with pleaſure, receive 
the ſentence of the law. 


Thus, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, I have related to you my 


- 

* 

c 

4 . 
in my pocket for the purpoſe, into his accurſed 
o 

c 

o 
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© unhappy ſtory; and if I have tired your patience, 


by dwelling too long on thoſe parts which affected 
me the moſt, I aſk your pardon.” 


Booth made a proper ſpeech on this occaſion, and 


having expreſſed much concern at her preſent ſitua- 


tion, concluded, that he hoped her ſentence would be 
milder than he ſeemed to expect. 


Her reply to this was full! of ſo eh bitterneſs * 


and indignation, that we do not think proper to re- 
cord the ſpeech ar length; in which, having vented 


her paſſion, ſhe all at once put on a ſerene coun- 


tenance, and, with an air of great complacency, ſaid, 
© Well, Mr. Booth, I think I have now a right to ſa- 
* tisfy my curiofity, at the expence of your breath, 


I may ſay it is not altogether a vain curiolity ; for 


perhaps I have had inclination enough to intereſt 


© myſelf in whatever concerns you ; but no matter 


© for that—thoſe 955 (added ſhe with a ſigh) are 
© now over. 


Booth, who was extremely good-natured and 
well-bred, told her, that the ſhould not command 


him twice whatever was in his power; and then, 


after 
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after the uſual apology, was going to begin his 
hiftoky, when the keeper arrived and acquainted the 
lady that dinner was ready, at the ſame time ſay- 
ing, © I ſuppoſe, Madam, as the gentleman is an 


c acquaintance of your” 8 ne mult dine wr us 


too. 
Miſs Matthews told the keeper, that ſne had n 


one word to mention in private to the gentleman, 
and that then they would both attend him. — She 


then pulled her purſe from her pocket, in which 


were upwards of twenty guineas; being the remain- 


der of the money for which ſhe had ſold a gold re- 


peating watch, her father's preſent, with ſome 
other trinkets, and defired Mr. Booth to take what 
he ſhould have occaſion for ;—ſaying, * You know, 
I believe, dear Will, I never yalued money; and 
© now I am ſure I ſhall have very little uſe for it.“ 
Booth, with much difficulty, accepted of two gui- 
neas; and then they both together attended the 


. oak 


C H A P. X. 
7. able-talk * ting of a facetious diſcourſe that peſſed? in 


the priſon. 


HERE were - aſſembled at the table the go- 
vernor of theſe (not improperly called infer- 
nal) regions; the lieutenant-governor, vulgarly 
named the firſt turnkey ; Miſs Matthews, Mr. 
Booth, , Mr. Robinſon the gambler,” ſeveral other 
priſoners of both ſexes, and one Murphy an attor- 
ne 
| The governor took the firſt opportunity to bring 
the affair of Miſs Matthews upon the. carpet, and 
then turning to Murphy, he ſaid, It is very lucky 
© this gentleman happens to be preſent; I do aſ- 
* ſure you, Madam, your cauſe cannot be in ablex 
5 ; DS} c hands. 
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© hands. He is, I believe, the beſt man in England : 
© at a defence; I have known him often ſucceed 
* againſt the moſt poſitive evidence.“ 

Foy, Sir, anſwered Murphy, © you know I late 
c all this; but if the lady will truſt me with her 
© cauſe, I will do the beit in my power. Come, 
Madam, do not be diſcouraged ; a bit of man- 
e ſlaughter and cold iron, I hope, will be the worſt: 
© or perhaps we may come off better, with a ſlice of 

c chance-medley, or /e defendendo. 


$ 4 Jam very Ignorant of the law, Sir, cries as 
a V. 1-3, 

3 Madam, anſwered Morphy, © it cannot 
©. be, expected you ſhould underſtand it. There are 
© very few of us who profeſs it, that underſtand the 
© whole; nor is it neceſſary we ſhould. There is a 
great deal of rubbiſh of little uſe, about indict- 
© ments, and abatements, and bars, and ejectments, 
© and trovers,' and ſuch ſtuff, with which people 
© cram their heads to little purpoſe. The chapter of 
© evidence is the main buſineſs ; that is the ſheet=- 
© anchor ; that is the rudder, which brings the veſ- 
© ſel ſafe in portum. Evidence is indeed the whole, 
© the ſumma totidis, for de non apparentibus et non in- 
© ſiſtentibus. eadem eſt ratio. 

I you addreſs yourſelf to me, Sir, ſaid the lady, 

© you are much too learned, I aſſure you, for my un- 
« derſtanding.“ 

e T ace, Madam,” anſwered Murphy, © 1s Latin 
© for a candle: I commend your prudence. ] ſhall 
* know-the ien of your caſe when we are 
£ ene. | 

6 1. hope the lady, ſaid Robinſon, © hath no ſuſ- 

* picion of any perſon here. I hope we are all you 
* ſons of honour at this table. 

Den ͤ myeyes! anſwered a well-dreſſed woman, 
© I can anſwer for myſelf and: the other ladies; 
2 though I never ſaw the 9 in e life, ſhe need 
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not be ſhy of us, 'd—n ny eyes! 1 ſcorn to a rap 

©.again{t any lady. 

Den me, Madam P. cried 0 female, <1] 

© honour what you. have done. I once put a knife 

into a cull myſelf—ſo my ſervice to you, Madam, 

© and I with you may come off with /e diſidendo with 

+ all my heart. 

I beg, good woman,' ſaid Miſs Matthews, *you 

would talk on ſome other ſubject, and give 8 1 

« ſelf no concern about my affairs.” ; 

Fou ſee, ladies, cried Murphy, che gentle- 

woman doth not care to talk on this matter Nate 
© company ; fo pray do not preſs her.” 

© Nay, I value the lady 8 acquaintance no re | 
© than ſhe values mine, cties the firſt woman who 
ſpoke —— I have kept as good company as the 
lady, I believe, every day in the week, Good 

© woman ! I do not uſe to be ſo treated—If the way 
© ſays ſuch another word to me, d—n me, I will 
„ darken her daylights. Marry, come up, good 
* woman !—the lady's a whore as well as myſelf ; 
and though I am ſent hither to mill-doll, d—n mj 
© eyes, I have money enough to: boy It off as wel 
as the lady herſelf.” 

Action might perhaps ſoon have enſucd this 
ſpeech, had not the keeper interpoſed his autho- 
rity, and put an end to any further diſpute. Soon 
afrer which, the company broke up ;- and none but 
himſelf, Mr. Murphy, Captain Wore, and Miſs 
Matthews remained together. 

Miſs Matthews then, at the entreaty of the 
keeper, began to open her caſe to Mr. Murphy, 
whom ſhe admitted to be her ſolicitor, though ſhe 
ſtill declared ſhe was indifferent as to the event of 
the trial. 

Mr. Murphy having heard all the particulars with 
which the reader 1s already W N (as far as 
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| p A cant word, meaning to ſwear, or - rather to peri ure your- 
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related to the murder), ſhook his head; and ſaid © : 


There is but one circumſtance, Madam, which 1 


wiſh was out of the caſe; and that we muſt put 


out of it; 1 mean the carrying the penknife 
drawn into the room with you; for that ſeems to 


imply malice prepenſive, as we call it in the law: 


this circumftance, therefore, muſt not appear 


' againſt you; and if the ſervant who was in the 
room obſerved this, he mult be bought off at all 
© hazards. All here, you ſay, are friends; therefore, 


I rell you openly, you muſt furniſh me with money 
ſufficient for this nn Malice is all we e have 
to guard againſt.” 

I would not preſume; Sir, cries Booth, © to in- 
form you in the Law; but J have heard in caſe of 
ſtabbing, a man may' be- indicted upon the ſta- 


tute; and it is e though no malice _ 


pears.” 


© You nk true, PII anſwered Murphy, © a man 
may be indicted contra formam ſtatutis; and that 


method, I allow you, requires no malice; I pre- 


ſume you are a lawyer, Sir?“ 


No, indeed, Sir, anſwered Booth, c I know 


nothing of che law. $7 

© Then, Sir, I will tell en a man be in- 
dicted contra formam ſtatutis, as we ſay, no malice 
is neceſſary; becauſe the form of the ſtatute 
makes malice; and then what we have to guard 


againſt, is having {truck the firſt blow—pox on't, 


it is unlucky this was done in a room If it had 


been in the ſtreet, we could have had five or fix 


witneſſes to have proved the firſt blow, cheaper 


than I am afraid we ſhall get this one; for when 


a man knows, from the unhappy circumſtances 
of the cafe, that you can procure no other wit- 
neſs but himſelf, he is always dear. It is ſo in all 
other ways of buſincfs—T am very implicit, you 
ſee; but we are all among friends. The ſafeſt 
way: is to facnim me with 9 enough to offer 


1 - © him 
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him a good round ſum at once; and, I hint (it. 
is for your good J ſpeak), fifty pounds i is the leaſt 
that can be offered him.—1 do aſſure, I would 
offer him no leſs, was it my own caſe.” 

© And do you think, Sir, ſaid ſhe, © that I auld | 
ſave my life at the expence of hiring another to 
perjure himſelf ? | 

Ay, ſurely do I,” cries Murphy, e for where i: is 
the fault, admitting there is ſome fault in perjury, 
as you call it; and to be ſure, it is ſuch. a matter; 
as every man ſhould rather wiſh to avoid than not: 
and yet, as it may be managed, there is not ſo 
much as ſome people are apt to imagine in it; 
for he need not kiſs the book, and then pray 
where is the perjury ? but if the crier is ſharper 


than ordinary, what is it he kiſſes? is it any thing 


but a bit of calves-ſkin? I am ſure a man muſt 
be a very bad Chriſtian himſelf, who would not 


do ſo much as that to ſave the life of any Chriſtian 
whatever, much more of fo pretty a lady—Indeed; 


Madam, if we can make out but a tolerable caſe, 


c 
£ 


ſo much beauty will goa great ways with the Judge | 
and the jury too.” 
The latter part of this ſpeech, ie ding 


the mouth it came from, cauſed Miſs Matthews 


to ſuppreſs much of the indignation which began to 


ariſe at the former; and ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, 
© Sir, you are a great caſuiſt in theſe matters; but 


c 
c 
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we need argue no longer concerning them; for if 
fifry pounds would ſave my life, I affure- you, I 
could not command that ſum. The little money 
I have in my pocket is all I can call my own; and; 
J apprehend, in the ſituation I am in, 1 ſhall have 
very little of that to ſpare.” 
© Come, come, Madam, cries Mutpby;' life 1 is 
ſweet, let me tell you, and never ſweeter than 
when we are near loſing it. I have known many 
a man very brave and undaunted at his firſt com- 
mitment, who, when buſineſs began to r 4 
little 
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little upon him, hath changed his note It is no 
time to be ſaving in your condition,” 

The keeper, who, after the liberality of Miſs 
Matthews, nd on ſeeing a purſe of guineas in her 
hand, had conceived a great opinion of her wealth, 
no ſooner heard that the ſum which he had in in- 
tention intirely confifcated for his own uſe, was at- 
tempted to be broke in * thought it high time 
to be upon his guard. To be ſure,” cries he, © Mr, 
c Murphy, life is ſweet, as you ſay, that muſt be ac- 
© knowledged; to be ſure life is ſweet z but ſweet as it 
© 15, no perſon can advance more than they are worth 
to ſave it. And indeed, if the lady can command no 
more money than that little ſhe mentions, ſhe is to 
be commended for her unwillingneſs to part with 

any of it; for, to be ſure, as ſhe ſays, ſhe will 
want every farthing of that, to live like a gentle- 
woman till ſhe comes to her trial. And, to be ſure, 
"as ſweet” as life is, people ought to take care to 
be able to live ſweetly while they do live; beſides, 
I cannot help ſaying, the lady ſhews herſelf to be 
what ſhe is, by her abhorrence of perjury, which 
is certainly a very dreadful crime. And, though 
the not kiſſing the book doth, as you ſay, make a 
great deal of difference; and if a man had a 
great while to live and repent, perhaps he might 
{wallow it well enough ; yet, when people comes 
to be near their end (as who can venture to foretel 
what will be the lady's caſe l), they ought to take 
care not to overburthen their conſcience. I hope 
the lady's caſe will not be found murder; for I 
am ſure I always wiſh well to all my priſoners, who 
ſhew themſelves to be gentlemen, or gentlewomen ; 
© yet one ſhould always fear the wort.” 

Indeed, Sir, you ſpeak like an oracle, anſwered 
the lady; © and one ſubordination of perjury would 
< ſit heavier on my conſcience, than twenty ſuch 
© murders as I am guilty of.” 


Vor. VIII. 1 « Nay, 
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© Nay, to be ſure, Madam, anſwered the keeper, 
no body can pretend to tell what provocation you 
© muſt have had; and. certainly it can never be 
© imagined, that a lady who behaves herſelf fo 
© handſomely as you have done ever ſince you have 
© been under my keys, ſhould be guilty of killing a 
© man without being very highly provoked to do it.“ 

Mr. Murphy was, I believe, going to anſwer, when 
he was called out of the room; after which nothing 
paſſed between the remaining perſons worth relating, 
till Booth and the lady retired back again into the 
lady's apartment. | | 
Here they fell immediately to commenting on the 
foregoing diſcourſe ; but as their comments were, 1 
believe, the ſame with what moſt readers have made 
on the ſame occaſion, we ſhall omit them. At laſt, 
Miſs Matthews reminding her companion of his pro- 
miſe of relating to her what had befallen him ſince 
the interruption of their former acquaintance, he be- 
gan as is written in the next book of this hiſtory. 


BOOK IL 


THAT 
In which captain Booth begins to relate his hiſtory, 


HE tea-table being removed; and Mr. 
Booth and the lady left alone, he proceeded 
as follows: 

© Since you deſire, Madam, to know the particu- 
© lars of my courtſhip to that beſt and deareſt of 
© women, whom I afterwards married; I will en- 
© deavour to recolle& them as well as I can, at leaſt 
* all thoſe incidents which are moſt worth relating to 

ou. 

1 If the vulgar opinion of the fatality in marriage 
had ever any foundation, it ſurely appeared in my 
marriage with my Amelia. I knew her in the firſt 
© dawn of her beauty; and, I believe, Madam, ſhe 
© had as much as ever fell to the ſhare of a woman; 
© but though I always admired her, it was long with- 
© out any ſpark of love. Perhaps the general ad- 
© miration which at that time purſued her, the re- 
© ſpect paid her by perſons of the higheſt rank, and 
© the numberleſs addreſſes which were made her by 
© men of great fortune, prevented my aſpiring at the 
| "PR. of thoſe charms, which ſeemed ſo abſo- 
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ſoul in a man who can ſupport the loſs of 
| 4 general, who can be compoſed after the loſs 
0 
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© you the accident which deprived her of the ad- 
miration of others, made the firſt great impreſſion 
on my heart in her favour. The. injury done to 
her beauty by the overturning of a chaiſe, by 
which, as you may well remember, her lovely 
noſe was beat all to pieces, gave me an aſſurance 
that the woman who had been ſo much adored for 
the charms of her perſon, deſerved a much higher 


adoration to be paid to her mind: for that ſhe 


was in the latter reſpect infinitely more ſuperior 
to the reſt of her ſex, than ſhe had ever been in 
the former. 


I admire your taſte. extremely, cried the lady. 


I remember perfectly well the great heroiſm with 

which your Amelia bore that misfortune.” 

© Good heavens! Madam, anſwered he, © what a 

magnanimity of mind did her behaviour demon- 

ſtrate ! if the world have extolled the firmneſs of 
N ; 


a victory; or of a king, who can be contented 


with the loſs of a crown; with what aſtoniſhment 
ought we to behold, with 

a young, lady, who can, with patience and reſig- 
nation, ſubmit to the loſs of exquiſite beauty, in 
other words, to the loſs of fortune, power, glory, 
every thing W. ich human nature is apt to court 
and rejoice in! what muſt be the mind which can 
bear to be deprived of all theſe in a moment, and 


what praiſes to honour, 


by an unfortunate 58 5 accident; which could 


Tet 


1 5 994 a torrent In, tears deg 50h his eyes; ; 
ſuch tears as are apt to flow. from a 0 noble, 
y 1. 


heart, at the hearing of any thing ſurpriſiog 
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roceeded thus: 

© Would you think, Miſs Matthews, that the miſ- 
fortune of my Amelia was capable of any aggra- 
vation! I aſſure you, ſhe hath often told me it 
was aggravated with a circumſtance. which out- 
weighed all the other ingredients. This was the 
cruel inſults ſhe received from ſome of her moſt 
intimate acquaintance, everal of whom, after 
many diſtortions and grimaces, have turned their 
heads aſide, unable to ſupport their ſecret triumph, 
and burſt into a loud laugh in her hearing.” 

© Good heaven!” cried Miſs Matthews, what de- 
teſtable actions will this contemptible paſſion of 
envy prevail on our ſex to commit??? 

An occaſion of this kind, as ſhe hath ſince told 
me, made the firſt impreſſion on her gentle heart 
in my favour. I was one day in company with 


ſeveral young ladies, or rather young devils, 


where poor Amelia's accident was the ſubject of 
much mirth and pleaſantry. One of theſe ſaid, 
She hoped Miſs would not hold her head ſo high 
for the future. Another anſwered; I do not know 
Madam, what ſhe may do with her head; bur J 
am convinced ſhe will never more turn up her 
noſe at her betters. Another cried; What a very 
proper match might now be made between Arnelia 
and a certain captain, who had unfortunately re- 
ceived an injury in the ſame part, though from 
no ſhameful cauſe. Many other ſarcaſms were 
thrown out, very unworthy to be repeated. I was 


hurt with perceiving ſo much malice in human 


ſhape, and cried out very bluntly, Indeed, ladies, 
you need not expreſs ſuch ſatisfaction at poor Miſs 
Emily's accident ; for ſhe will ſtill be the hand- 
ſomeſt woman in England. This ſpeech of mine 
was afterwards variouſly repeated, by ſome to my 
honour, and by others repreſented in a contrary 
light; indeed, it was lten, reported to be much 
1 | © ruder 
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' © ruder than it was. However, it at length 
reached Amelia's ears. She ſaid . ſhe was very 
much obliged to me; ſince I could have ſo much 
compaſſion for her as to be rude to a lady on her 
A | 
© About a month after the accident, when Amelia 
© began to ſee company in a maſk, I had the honour 
< to drink tea with her. We were alone together, 
© and I begged her to indulge my curioſity by 
© ſhewing me her face. She anſwered in a moſt 
© obliging manner, © Perhaps, Mr. Booth, you 
« will as little know me when my maſk is off, as 
cc when it is on; and at the ſame inſtant unmaſk- 
te ed,” — The ſurgeon's {kill was the leaſt I con- 
© ſidered. A thouſand tender ideas ruſhed all at 
© once on my mind. I was unable to contain my- 
ſelf, and eagerly kiſſing her hand, 1 cried—U pon 
my ſoul, Madam, you never appeared to me ſo 
lovely as at this inſtant. Nothing more remarkable 
paſſed at this viſit; but I ſincerely believe we 
were neither of us hereafter indifferent to each 
other, | | 
Many months, however, paſſed after this, be- 
fore I ever thought ſeriouſly of making her my 
wife. Not that I wanted ſufficient love for Ame- 
lia. Indeed it aroſe from the vaſt affection I bore 
her. I conſidered my own as a deſperate fortune, 
her's as entirely dependant on her mother, who 
was a woman, you know, of violent paſſions, 
and very unlikely to conſent to a match ſo highly 
contrary to the intereſt of her daughter. The 
more I loved Amelia, the more firmly I reſolved 
within myſelf, never to propoſe love to her ſe- 
riouſly. Such a dupe was my underſtanding to 
my heart; and ſo fooliſhly did I imagine I could 
be maſter of a flame, to which I was every day 
adding fewel. 4 8 : 
O Miſs Matthews! we have heard of men en- 
tirely maſters of their paſſions, and of hearts which 
* Can 
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can carry this fire in them, and conceal it at their 
leaſure. Perhaps there may be ſuch; but if 
there are, thoſe hearts may be compared, I be- 
lieve, to damps, in which 1t is more difficult to 


keep fire alive than to prevent its blazing: In 


mine, it was placed in the midſt of combuſtible 
matter. 3 

After ſeveral viſits, in which looks and ſighs 
had been interchanged on both ſides, but without 
the leaſt mention of paſſion in private, one day 
the diſcourſe between us, when alone, happened 
to turn on love; I ſay happened, for I proteſt it 
was not deſigned on my fide, and I am as firmly 
convinced not on her's. I was now no longer 
maſter of myſelf; I declared myſelf the moſt 
wretched of all martyrs to this tender paſſion ; 


that I had long concealed it from its object. At 


length, after mentioning many particulars, ſup- 
preſſing, however, thoſe which muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily brought it home to Amelia, I concluded 
with begging her to be the confidante of my 
amour, and to give me her advice on that oc- 
calion. | 

© Amelia (O I ſhall never forget the dear per- 
turbation !) appeared all confuſion at this inſtant. 
She trembled, turned pale, and diſcovered how 
well ſhe underſtood me, by a thouſand more ſymp- 
toms than I could take notice of, in a ſtate of mind 


ſo very little different from her own. At laſt, with 


faltering accents, ſhe ſaid, I had made a very ill 
choice of a counſellor, in a matter in which ſhe. 
was ſo ignorant. Adding, at lalt, I believe, Mr, 
Booth, you gentlemen want very little advice in 
theſe affairs, which you all underſtand better than 
we do. | | 

* I will relate no more of our converſation at pre- 
ſent; indeed, I am afraid I tire you with too many 
particulars,” ; "+ el 


- 
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c 0 no! anſwered ſhe, I ſhould be glad to hear 
© every ſtep of an amour Which had ſo tender a be- 
© ginning, Tell me every thing you mid or did, if 
vyou can remember it.“ 

He then proceeded, and ſo will we in the next 
chapter, 


CHAP. H. 


Mr. Booth continues his ſtory. In this chapter there are 
ſome paſſages that may ſerve as @ kind of touchſtoue, 
by which a young lady may examine the heart of her 

lover. I would adviſe, therefore, that every lover be 

obliged to read it over in the preſence of his miſtreſs, 
and that ſhe carefully watch his emotions while be is 
7 res f 


WAS under the utmoſt concern,” cries Booth, 
« | when I retired from my vilit, and had re- 
© fleted coolly on what I had ſaid. I now ſaw 
# plainly that I had made downright love to Ame- 
lia; and I feared ſuch was my vanity, that 1 had 
c already gone too far, and been too ſucceſsful. Fear- 
ed! dol 25 could [ (Far what I ry om how ſhall 


4 5 # 


Nia 13 © to deſcribe what I can 4 Fi 
* gueſs, To be honeſt with yon, Mr. Booth, I do 
© ngt agree with your lady's opinion, that the men 
have a ſuperior underſtanding in the matters of 
* jpve, Men are often blind to the paſſions of wo- 
c men; but every woman is as quick-ſighted as 4 
U hawk on theſe occalians.; nor is there one article 
ig the whole ſcience which is not underſtood by all 
our ſex.” 
However, Madam,” faid Mr. Booth, I now un- 
c ,gertagk to deceive Amelia. I abſtained three 
* days from ſeeing her; to ſay the truth, I endea- 
t vured to work myſelf up to a reſolution of leav- 
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© ing her for ever; but when 1 could not ſo far 
£ ſubdue my paſſion— But why do I talk non- 

- © ſenſe, of ſubduing paſſion? I ſhould ſay when 
d © no other paſſion could ſurmount my love, 1 re- 
< turned to viſit her, and now I attempred the 
c ſtrangeſt project which ever entered into the ſilly 
© head of a lover. This was to perſuade Amelia 
c 
* 
£ 


c that I was really in love in another place, and had 
literally expreſſed my meaning, when I aſked her 
© advice, and deſired her to be my confidante, _ 
I therefore forged a meeting to have been be- 
© tween me and my imaginary miſtreſs, ſince I had 
* laſt ſeen Amelia, and related the particulars as well 
© as I could invent them, which had paſt ; at our con- 
£ yerſation, 

Poor Amelia, preſently ſwallowed this bait ; and, 
© as ſhe hath told me ſince, abſolutely believed me 
© to be in earneſt, Poor dear love! how ſhould the 
© {incereſt of hearts have an idea of deceit? for 
with all her ſimplicity, I affure you ſhe is the moſt 
£ ſenſible woman in the world.” 

© It is highly generous and good in you,” (ſaid 
Miſs Matthews, with a ſly ſneer), © to impute to 
* honeſty what others would perhaps call credulity.” 

I proteſt, Madam,“ anſwered he, I do her no 
© more than juſtice, A good heart will at all times 
© betray the beſt head in the world. Well, Ma- 
© dam, my angel was now, if poſſible, more con- 
* fuſed than before. She looked fo filly, you can 
© 'hardly believe 1t,'— 

< Yes, yes, I can, anſwered the lady, with a 
laugh, I can believe it.— Well, well, go on. © Af- 
© ter ſome heſitation,” cried he, my Amelia ſaid 
* faintly to me, © Mr. Booth, you uſe me very ill; 
* you deſire me to be your confidante, and conceal 
© from me the name of your miſtreſs.” 

Is it poſſible then, Madam,” anſwered I, © that 
* you cannot gueſs her, when I tell you ſhe is one 
F of your acquaintance, and lives in this town? 
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„ My acquaintance !” ſaid ſhe, © La! Mr. Booth, 
In this town! I-II thought I could have 
gueſſed for once; but I have an ill talent thar 
way—[I will never attempt to gueſs any thing 
again,” Indeed, I do her an injury when I pre- 
tend to repreſent her manner. Her manner, look, 
voice, every thing was inimitable; ſuch ſweet- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, innocence, modeſty. Upon my 
ſou}, if ever man could boaft of his reſolution, 
I think I might now, that I abſtained from falling 
proftrate at her feet, and adoring her. However, 
I triumphed ; pride, I believe, triumphed, or per- 
haps love got the better of love. We once more 
parted, and I promiſed, the next time I ſaw her, 
to reveal the name of my miſtreſs, 555 

© I now had, I thought, gained a complete vic- 
tory over myſelf; and no ſmall compliments did 
I pay to my own reſolution. In ſhort, I triumphed 
as cowards and niggards do, when they flatter 
themſelves with having given ſome ſuppoſed in- 
ſtance of courage or generoſity ; and my triumph 
laſted as long; that is to ſay, till my aſcendant 
paſſion had a proper opportunity of diſplaying it- 
ſelf in its true and natural colours. | 
Having hitherto ſucceeded fo well in my own 
opinion, and obtained this mighty ſeli-conqueſt, 
I now entertained a deſign of exerting the moſt 
romantic generoſity, and of curing that unhappy 
paſſion which I perceived I had raiſed in Amelia. 
Among the ladies who had expreſſed the greateſt 
ſatisfaction at my Amelia's misfortune, Miſs Of- 
borne had diſtinguiſhed herſelf in a very eminent 
degree ; ſhe was indeed the next in beauty to my 
angel, nay, ſhe had diſputed the preference, and 
had ſome among her admirers, who were blind 
enough to give it in her favour,” 


1 


© Well,” cries the lady, I will allow you to call 
them blind ; but Miſs Oſborne Was 4a charming 
girl.“ | $62 

She 
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© She certainly was handſome,” anſwered I, and 
a very conſiderable fortune; ſo I thought my Ame- 
c lia would have little diffculty in believing me, 
c when I fixed on her as my miſtreſs. And I con- 
© cluded, that my thus placing my affections on her 
© known enemy, would be the ſureſt method of era- 
ce dicating every tender idea with which I had been 
ever honoured by Amelia. 
c Well then, to Amelia I went ; ſhe recatind me 
© with more than uſual coldneſs and reſerve; in 
© which, to confeſs the truth, there appeared to me 
© more of anger than indifference, and more of de- 
c jection than of either. After ſome ſhort introduc- 
« tion, I revived the diſcourſe of my amour, and 
eſently mentioned Miſs Oſborne as the lady whoſe 
name TI had concealed ; adding, that the tiue rea- 
ſpn why I did not mention her before, was, that 
apprehended there was ſome little diſtance be- 
veen them, which I hoped to have the happineſs 
f accommodating. 
© Amelia anſwered with much gravity, « If you 
«© know, Sir, that there is any diſtance between us, 
e J ſuppoſe you know the reaſon of that diſtance ; - 
« and then I think, I could not have expected to be 
ce affronted by her name. I would nor have you 
e think, Mr. Booth, that I hate Miſs Oſborne. No! 
« Heaven is my witneſs, I deſpiſe her too much. 
c Indeed, when I reflect how much I loved the wo- 
ce man who hath treated me ſo cruelly, I own it 
ce gives me pain—when I lay, as I then imagined 
and as all about me believed, on my death-bed, in 
all the agonies of pain and miſery, to become the 
object of laughter to my deareſt friend. =O Mr, 
ce Booth, it is a cruel reflection! and could I after 
ce this have expected from you—but why not from 
ce you, to whom I am a perſon entirely indiffe- 


« rent, if ſuch a friend could treat me fo barba- 
Fe roully d * 
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During the greateſt part of this ſpeech, the tears 
e ſtreamed from her bright eyes. I could endure it 
no longer. I caught up the word indifferent, and 
E repeated it, ſaying, Do you think then, Ma- 
© dam, that Miſs Emily is indifferent to me?“ 
ce Yes ſurely, I do,” anſwered ſhe, “ I know I 
te am; indeed, why ſhould I not be indifferent to 
46 a p2? 
Have my eyes, ſaid I, © then, declared no- 
thing? 
ce O! there is no need of your eyes, anſwered 
ſhe. © Your tongue hath declared that you have 
ce ſingled out of all womankind my greateſt, I will 
cc ſay, my baſeſt enemy. I own I once thought 
ce that character would have been no recommend- 
ce ation to you ;—but why did I think ſo? I was 
cc born to deceive myſelf.” 
© I then fell on my knees before her; and forcing 
© her hand, cried out, O my Amelia! I can bear no 
© longer. You are the only miſtreſs of my affec- 
© tions; you are the deity I adore. In this ſtyle I. 
© ran on for above two or three minutes, what it is 
© impoſſible to repeat, till a torrent of contending 
t paſſions, together with the ſurpriſe, overpowered 
'© her gentle ſpirits, and ſhe fainted away in my 
© arms. 
© To deſcribe my, ſenſation till the returned to 
© herſelf, is not in my power.'—* You need not,” 
cries Miſs Matthews.—* Oh, hap ppy Amelia! why 
© had I not been bleſt with ſuch. a en! * am 
© convinced, Madam, continued he, © you cannot 
© expect all the particulars of the tender ſcene which 
© enſued, I was not enough in my ſenſes to remem- 
© ber it all. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that that beha- 
e viour with which Amelia, while ignorant of its 
© motive, had been ſo much diſpleaſed, when ſhe 
© became ſenſible of that motive, proved the ſtrong- 
© eft recommendation to her favour; and the was 
© pleaſed to call it generous,” 
3 © Generous l' 


3, 
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© Generous !* repeated the lady, and ſo it was 
© almoſt beyond the reach of humanity. I queſtion 
© whether you ever had an equal.” 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the ſame 
doubt with Miſs Matthews; and leſt he ſhould, we 
will-here make a gap in our hiſtory, to give him 
an opportunity of accurately conſidering whether this 

conduct of Mr. Booth was natural or no; and con- 
ſequently, whether we have, in this place, main- 
tained or deviated from that ſtrict adherence to uni- 
verſal truth, which we profeſs above all other hiſ- 
torians. 


CHAP. 
The narrative continued. More of the touchſtone. 


00 T H made. a proper acknowledgment of 
i Miſs. Matthews? 8 civility, and then renewed 
his A 

© We. were upon the footing of TOE and 

Amelia threw off her reſerve more and more, till 
at length I: found all that return of my affection 
which the tendereſt lover can require. 

My ſituation would now have been a paradiſe, 
had not my happineſs been interrupted with the 
© fame reflections I have already mentioned; had I 
© nor, in ſhort, concluded, that I muſt derive all my 

« joys: from the almoſt: certain ruin of that dear 
creature to. whom I-ſhould owe them. 

* This thought haunted. me night and day; till 
© I, at laſt, grew unable to ſapport-it : I therefore 
. .reſolyed in the ſtrongeſt manner, to lay it before 
Ames. | 

One evening then, after the higheſt profeſſions 
© of the moſt diſintereſted love, in which Heaven 
knows my ſincerity, I took an- occaſion to ſpeak 

© to Amelia, 1 in-the following manner : | 


cc Too 
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« Too true is it, I am afraid, wy deareſt crea- 
ture, that the higheſt human happineſs is im- 
perfect. How rich would be my cup, was it not 
for one poiſonous drop which 1mbitters the whole! 
O, Amelia! what mult be the conſequence of my 
ever having the honour to call you mine !—You 
know my ſituation in life, and vou know your 
own: I have nothing more than the poor pro- 


viſion of an enſign's commiſſion to depend on; 
- your ſole dependance is on your mother; ſhould. 
any act of diſobedience defeat your expectations, 


how wretched muſt your lot be with me; O, 
Amelia! how ghaſtly an object to my mind is 
the apprehenſion of your diſtreſs! can I bear to 
reflect a moment on the certainty of your fore- 
going all the conveniencies of life! on the poſſi- 
bility of your ſuffering all its moſt dreadful in- 


conveniencies! what muſt be my miſery then, to 


ſee you in ſuch a ſituation, and to upbraid myſelf 
with being the accurſed cauſe of bringing you to 
it? ſuppoſe too in ſuch a ſeaſon, I ſhould be ſum- 
moned from you. Could I ſubmit to ſee you 
encounter all the hazards, the fatigues of war, 
with me? you could not yourſelf, however wil- 
ling, ſupport them a ſingle campaign. What 
then! muſt I leave you to ſtarve alone, deprived 
of the tenderneſs of a huſband, deprived too of 
the tenderneſs of the beſt of mothers, through 
my means? a woman molt dear to me, for being 
the parent, the nurſe, and the friend of my 
Amelia. But oh! my ſweet creature, carry 
your thoughts a little farther. Think of the 
tendereſt conſequences, the deareſt pledges of 
our love. Can I bear to think of entailing beg- 


© gary on the poſterity of my Amelia? on our —— 
Oh, Heavens! on our children !—On the other 
* ſide, is it poſſible even to mention the word—1 


will not, muſt not, cannot, cannot part with 
| © you. 
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« you, What muſt we do, Amelia? It is now I 
« ſincerely aſk your advice.“ ed, | 
cc What advice can I give you,” ſaid ſhe, * in 
ce ſuch an alternative? would to Heaven we had 
« never met.“ 2 „ > 
© Theſe words were accompanied with a ſigh, and 
© a look inexpreſſibly tender, the tears at the fame 
© time overflowing all her lovely cheeks. I was 
© endeavouring to reply, when I was interrupted by 
© what ſoon put an end to the ſcene, 1 
Our amour had already been buzzed all over 
the town; and it came at laſt to the ears of Mrs. 
Harris : I had, indeed, obſerved of late a great 
alteration in that lady's behaviour towards me, 
whenever I viſited at the houſe; nor could I, for 
a long time, before this evening, ever obtain a | 
private interview with Amelia; and now, it ſeems, 
I owed it to-her mother's intention of overhear- 
ing all that paſſed between us, 
© At the period then abovementioned, Mrs. 
Harris burſt from the cloſet, where ſhe had hid 
herſelf, and ſurpriſed her daughter, reclining on 
my boſom, in all that tender ſorrow I have juſt 
deſcribed. I will not attempt to paint the rage 
of the mother, or the daughter's confuſion, or 
© my own, *© Here are very fine doings, indeed,” 
cries Mrs. Harris; © You have made a noble 
« uſe, Amelia, of my indulgence, and the truſt I 1 
« repoſed in you. As for you, Mr. Booth, I will 
« not accuſe you ; you have uſed my child, as [ 
ce ought to have expected; I may thank myſelf for 
ce what hath happened ;” with much more of the 
© ſame kind, before ſhe would ſuffer me to ſpeak ; 
© bur, at laſt, I obtained a hearing, and offered 
© to excuſe my poor Amelia, who was ready to ſink 
< into the earth under the oppreſſion of grief, b 
© taking as much blame as I could on myſelf.” 
Mrs. Harris anſwered, “ No, Sir, I muſt ſay you 
ce are innocent in compariſon of her; nay, I can 


5 ſay, 
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2 vari 1 have heard you {wth Tifluubibe arguitictits ; 
cc and I. promiſe you they are of weight. I have, 
« I thank heaven, one dutiful child, and I ſhall 
cc henceforth think her my only one. She then 
© forced. the poor, trembling, fainting Amelia out 
© of the room; which when ſhe had done, ſhe began 
© very coolly to reaſon with me on the folly, as well 
© as iniquity, which I had been guilty of; and re- 
c\ peated to me almoſt every word I had before ur- 
ged to her daughter. In fine, ſhe at laſt obtain- 
ed of me a promiſe, that I would ſoon go to my 
regiment,. and ſubmit to any miſery, rather than 
that of being the ruin of Amelia. 
© I now, for many days, endured the greateſt tor- 
© ments which the human mind is, I believe, Capa- 
© ble of feeling; and I can honeſtly ſay, I tried all 
© the means, and applied every argument which I 
© could raiſe, to cure me of my love. And to make 
© theſe the more effectual, I ſpent every night in 
© walking backwards and forwards in the ſight of 
© Mrs. Harris's houſe, where I never failed to find 
© ſome object or other, which raiſed ſome tender 
© idea of my lovely Amelia, and almoſt drove me 
© to diſtraction.“ 

And, don't you think, Sir,? ſaid Miſs Matthews, 
© you took a moſt prepoſterous method to cure your- 
mT” 

Alas, Madam !* anſwered he, you cannot ſee 
© it in a more abſurd light than I do; but thoſe 
know little of real love or grief, who do not know 
© how much we deceive ourſelves when we. pretend 
to aim at the cure of either. It is with theſe, as 
© it is with ſome diſtempers of the body, nothing is, 
© in the léaſt, agreeable to us but what ſerves to 
© heighten. the diſeaſe. 

At the end of a fortnight, when I was driven 
© -almoſt to the.higheſt degree of deſpair, and could 
© contrive no method of conveying a letter to 
© Amelia, how was I ſurpriſed when Mrs. Harris's 
J « ſervant 
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< ſervant brought me a card, with an invitation from 


© the mother herſelf, to drink tea that evening at her 


houſe ! 

© You will eaſily believe, Madam, that I did not 
fail ſo agreeable an appointment; on my arrival, 
I was introduced into a large company of men and 


women, Mrs. Harris, and my Amelia being part 


of the company. 


Amelia ſeemed in my eyes to hook more beau- 


tiful than ever, and behaved with all the gaiety 
imaginable, The old lady treated me with much 
civility; but the young lady took little notice of 
me, and addreſſed moſt of her diſcourſe to ano- 
ther gentleman preſent. Indeed, ſhe now and 
then gave me a look of no diſcouraging kind; 

and I obſerved her colour change more than once, 
when her eyes met mine; circumſtances which, 


perhaps, ought to have afforded me ſufficient 


comfort, but they could not allay the thouſand 


doubts and fears with which I was alarmed ; for 


my anxious thoughts ſuggeſted no leſs to me than 
that Amelia had made her peace with her mother 
at the price of abandoning me for ever, and of 
giving her ear to ſome other loyer. All my pru- 
dence now vaniſhed at once; and I would that in- 
ſtant have gladly run away with Amelia, and have 
married her, without the leaſt conſideration of any 
conſequences. 
© With ſuch thoughts I had tormented myſelf for 
near two hours, till moſt of the company had taken 
their leave. This I was myſelf incapable of doing; 
nor do I know when I ſhould have put an end to 
my viſit, had not Dr. Harriſon taken me away al- 
moſt by force, telling me in a whiſper, that he had 
ſomething to ſay-to me of great conſequence,— 
You know the doctor, Madam —.“ 

Very well, Sir,” anſwered Miſs Matthews, © and 


one of the beſt men in Ho world he is, and an ho- 


nour to the ſacred order to i: he belongs.” 
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© You will judge, replied Booth, © by the ſequel, 

© whether I have reaſon to think him ſo.'—— He 

then proceeded as in the next chapter. 


c HA P. IV. 


The ſtory of Mr. Booth continued. 5 In this chapter ihe 
reader will perceive a glimpſe of the charatter of a 
very good divine; with ſome matters of @ very tender 
kind. 


c HE doctor conducted me into his ſtudy; and 
6 then · deſiring me to ſit down, began, as near 
E as I can remember, in theſe words, or at leaſt to 
© this purpole: 

c You cannot imagine, young gentleman, that 
c your love for Miſs Emily is any ſecret in this 
« place; I have known it ſome time, and have 
« been, I aſſure you, very much your enemy in this 
« affair.” 

© I anſwered, That I was very much obliged to 
6 him.” | 

ce Why, ſo you are,” replied he; © and ſo per- 
cc haps you will, think yourſelf when you know 
« all.—I went about a fortnight ago to Mrs. Har- 
« ris, to acquaint her with my apprehenſions on 
« her daughter's account; for though the matter 
& was much talked of, I thought it might poſſibly 
ec not have reached her ears. I will be very plain 
« with you. I adviſed her to take all poſſible care 
« of the young lady, and even to ſend. her to ſome 
< place, where ſhe might be effectually kept out of 
c your reach, while you remained in the town.” 
And do you think, Sir, ſaid I, © that this was 
acting a kind part by me? or do you expect that 
E J ſhould thank you on this occaſion ?.” 

« Young man,” anſwered he, did not intend 
« you any kindneſs ; nor do I deſire any of your 
« thanks. My intention was to preſerve a worthy 

| | & lady 
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x lady from a young fellow of whom I had heard no 
od character, and whom I imagined to have a 
cc defign of ſtealing a human creature for the ſake of 
cc her fortune.“ 

© It was very kind of you, indeed, anſwered I, to 
t entertain ſuch an opinion of me.” 

e Why, Sir,” replied the doctor, © it is the opi- 

© nion which, I believe, molt of you young gentle- 
« men of the order of the rag deſerve. I have 
cc known ſome inſtances, and have heard of more, 
c where ſuch young fellows have commitred rob- 
« bery under the name of marriage. 
© I was going to interrupt him with ſome anger, 
when he deſired me to have a little patience, and 
then informed me, that he had viſited Mrs. Har- 
ris, with the above-mentioned deſign, the evening 
after the diſcovery I have related ; that Mrs. Harris, 
without waiting for his information, had recounted 
to him all which had happened the evening before; 
and indeed ſhe muſt have an excellent memory, for 
I think ſhe repeated every word I ſaid; and added, 
that ſhe had confined her daughter to her un an. 
where ſhe kept her a cloſe priſoner, and had not 
ſeen her ſince. 
I cannot expreſs, nor would modeſty ſuffer me 
if I could, all that now paſt, The doctor took 
me by the hand, and burſt forth into the warmeſt 
commendations of the ſenſe. and generoſity which 
he was pleaſed to ſay diſcovered themſelves in my 
ſpeech. You know, Madam, his ſtrong and ſingu- 
lar way of expreſſing himſelf on all occaſions, eſpe- 
cially when he is affected with any thing. Sir,“ 
ſaid ky ce if I knew half a dozen ſuch inſtances in the 
te army, the Painter ſhould put red liveries upon all 
ce the ſaints in my cloſet.“ 

From this inſtant, the doctor told me, he had 
become my friend and zealous advocate with Mrs. 
© Harris, on whom he had at laſt prevailed, though 
© not without the greateſt difficulty, to conſent to 
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my marrying Amelia, upon condition that I ſet- 
tled every penny which the- mother ſhould lay 
down; and that ſhe would retain a certain ſum in 


her hands, which ſhe would at any time depoſit for 


my adyancement in the army. 

Tou will, I hope, Madam, conceive, that I made 
no heſitation at theſe conditions ; ; nor need I men- 
tion the joy which I felt on this occaſion, or the ac- 
knowledgment I paid the doctor, who is indeed, 
as you ſay, one of the beſt of men. 

© The next morning I had permiſſion to viſit 


Amelia, who received me in ſuch a manner, that 


I now concluded my happineſs to be complete. 


© Every thing was now agreed on all ſides, and 
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lawyers employed to prepare the writings, when 
an unexpected cloud aroſe ſuddenly in our ſerene 


ſky, and all our Joys were obſcured in a mo- 


ment. 

© When matters were, as I apprehended, draw- 
ing near a concluſion, I received an expreſs that 
a ſiſter; whom I tenderly loved, was ſeized with a 
violent fever, and earneſtly deſired me to come to 
her. I immediately obeyed the ſummons, and, 
as it was then about two in the morning, without 
ſtaying even to take leave of Amelia, for whom 


I left a ſhort biller, acquainting her with the reaſon . 
of my abſence. 


The gentleman's houſe where my ſiſter then 


was, ſtood at fifty miles diſtance, and though 1 
uſed the utmoſt expedition, the unmerciful diſ- 
temper had, before my arrival, entirely deprived 
the poor git] of her ſenſes, as it ſoon after did of 
her life. 

© Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumul- 
tuous delight with which the approaching hour 


of poſſeſſing her filled my heart, could, for a 


while, allav my grief at the loſs of my beloved 
Nancy. Upon my ſoul, I cannot yet mention 
her name without tears. N ever brother and ſiſter 
LE >. 1 N Chad, 
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had, I believe, a higher friendſhip for each other. 
l Poor dear girl ! whilſt I ſat by her in her light- 
headed fits, ſhe repeated ſcarce any other name but 
mine; and it plainly appeared, that when her dear 
reaſon was raviſned away from her, it had left my 
image on her fancy, and that the laſt uſe ſne had 
made of it was to think on me.—“ Send for my 
* dear Billy immediately, ſhe cried, *I know he 
© will come to me in a moment. Will no body 
ec fetch him to me? pray don't kill me before I ſee 
© him once more—You durſt not uſe me ſo if he 
© was here.” Every accent ſtill rings in my 
ears. — Oh, heavens! to hear this, and at the ſame 
time to ſee the poor delirious creature deriving 
the greateſt horrors from my ſight, and miſtak- 
ing me for a highwayman who had a little before 
robbed her.—But I aſk your pardon, the ſenſa- 
tions [I felt are to be known only from experience, 
and to you mult appear dull and infipid. —Ac laſt, 
ſhe ſeemed for a moment to know me, and cried, 
« O heavens! my deareſt brother!” upon which 
© ſhe fell into Immediate Ir ns and died away 

in my arms.” 

Here Booth ſtopped a moment, and wiped his 
eyes; and Miſs Matthews, perhaps out of complai- 
Hance, wiped hers. - 
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CH AP 
Containing ſtrange revolutions of fortune. 


OOTH proceeded thus : 
Þ This loſs, perhaps, Madam, you will think 
* had made me miſerable enough ; but Fortune did 
© not think ſo; for on the day when my Nancy 
© was to be buried, a courier arrived from Dr. 
« Harriſon with a letter, in which the doctor ac- 
© quainted me, that he was juſt come from Mrs. 
Harris, when he diſpatched the expreſs; and ear- 
22 . neſtly 
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neſtly deſired me to return the very inſtant I re- 
ceived his letter, as I valued my Amelia. Though 
if the daughter, added he, * ſhould take after her 
mother (as molt of them do) it will be, perhaps, 
wiſer in you to ſtay away. 

I preſently ſent for the meſſenger into my room, 
and with much difficulty extorted from him, that 
a great ſquire in his coach and fix was come to 
Mrs. Harris's, and that the whole town faid he | 


was ſhortly to be married to Amelia. 


I now ſoon perceived how much ſuperior my 
love for Amelia was to every other paſſion ; poor 
Nancy's idea diſappeared in a moment: I quitted 
the dear lifeleſs corpſe, over which I had ſhed a 
thouſand tears, left the care af her funeral to 
others, and poſted, I may almoſt ſay flew, back to 
Amelia, and alighted at the doctor's houſe, as he 
had defired me in his letter, 

* The good man preſently acquainted me with 
what had happened in my abſence, Mr. Winck- 
worth had, it ſeems, arrived the very day of my 
departure with a grand equipage, and, without 
delay, had made formal propofals to Mrs. Harris, 
offering to ſettle any part of his vaſt eſtate, in 
whatever manner ſhe pleaſed, on Amelia, Theſe 
propoſals the old lady had, without any delibe- 
ration, accepted, and had inſiſted, in the moſt vio- 
lent manner, on her daughter's compliance, which 
Amelia had as peremptorily refuſed to give; in- 
fiſting on her part, on the conſent which her mo- 
ther had before given to our marriage, in which 
ſhe was heartily ſeconded by the doctor, who de- 
clared to her, as he now did to me, © That we 


cc ought as much to. be eſteemed man and wife, as 
ce if the ceremony had already paſt between us,“ 


« Theſe remonſtrances, the doctor told me, had 
worked no effect on Mrs, Harris, who till per- 
lilſed in her avowed reſolution of marrying her 

EN daughter 
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© daughter to Winck worth, whom the doctor had 
« likewiſe attacked, telling him that he was paying 
© his addreſſes to Aer man's wife; but all to no 
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purpoſe, the young gentleman was too much in 
love to hearken to any diſſuaſives. 

We now entered into a conſultation what means 
to employ. The doctor earneſtly proteſted againſt 
any violence to be offered to the perſon of Winck- 
worth, which, I believe, I had raſhly threatened ; 
declaring, that if I made any attempt of that kind, 
he would for ever abandon my cauſe. I made him 
a ſolemn promiſe of forbearance. At laſt, he deter- 
mined to pay another viſit to Mrs. Harris, and if 
he found her obdurate, he ſaid he thought himſelf 
at liberty to join us together without any further 
conſent of the mother; which every parent, he ſaid, 
had a right to refuſe, but not to retract when given, 
unleſs the party himſelf, by ſome conduct of his, 
gave a reaſon. 

The doctor having made his viſit with no better 
ſucoeſs than before, the matter now debated was, 
how to get poſſeſſion of Amelia by ſtratagem; for 
ſhe was now a cloſer priſoner than ever, was her 
mother's bedfellow by night, and never out of her 
ſight by day. 

© While we were deliberating on this point, 2 
wine merchant of the town came to viſit the doc- 
tor, to inform him that he had juſt bottled off a 
hogſhead of excellent old port, of which he of- 
fered to ſpare him a hamper, ſaying, that he 
was that day to ſend in twelve dozen to Mrs. 
Harris. | 

© The doctor now ſmiled at a conceit which came 
into his head; and, taking me aſide, aſked me if 
] had love enough for the young lady to venture 
into the houſe in a hamper. I HJoyfully leapt at 
the propoſal, to which the merchant, at the doc- 
tor's interceſſion, conſented ; for J believe, Ma- 
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dam, you know the great authority which that 
worthy man had over the whole town. The doc- 
tor, moreover, promiſed to procure a licence, and 
to perform the office for us at his houſe, if I could 
find any means of conveying Amelia thither. | 
© In this hamper then I was carried ta the houſe, 
and depoſited in the entry, where J had not lain 
long before I was again removed and packed up 


in a cart, in order to be ſent five miles into the 


country ; for I heard the orders given as I lay in 
the entry ; and there I likewiſe heard that Amelia 
and her mother were to follow me the next 
morning. | | 

© I was unloaded from my cart, and ſet down 
with the reſt of the lumber, in a great hall. Here 
I remaing above three hours, impatiently wait- 
ing for the evening, when I determined to quit 
a poſture, which was become very uneaſy, and 
break my priſon; but Fortune contrived to releaſe 
me ſooner, by the following means: The houſe 
where I now was, had been left in the care of one 
maid-ſervant. This faithful creature came into 
the hall, with the footman who had driven the 
cart, A ſcene of the higheſt fondneſs having paſt 
between them, the fellow propoſed, and the maid 
conſented, to open the hamper and drink a bottle 
together, which they agreed their miſtreſs would 
hardly miſs in ſuch a quantity. They preſently 
began to execute their purpoſe, They opened 
the hamper, and to their great furpriſe diſcovered 
the contents, 

I took an immediate advantage of the conſter- 
nation which appeared in the countenances of 
both the ſervants, and had ſufficient preſence of 
mind to improve the knowledge of thoſe ſecrets 
to which I was privy. I told them that it en- 
tirely depended on their behaviour to me whether 
their miſtreſs ſhould ever be acquainted, either 
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with what they had done, or with what they had 
intended to do; for that if they would keep my 
ſecret, I would reciprocally keep theirs. I then 


acquainted them with my purpoſe of lying con- 


cealed in the houſe, in order to watch an op- 
portunity of obtaining a private interview with 
Amelia. 

In the ſituation in which theſe two delinquents 
ſtood, you may be aſſured it was not difficult for 
me to ſeal up their lips. In ſhort, they agreed to 
whatever I propoſed. I lay that evening in my 
dear Amelia's bedchamber, and was in the morn- 
ing conveyed into an old lumber garret, where 
I was to wait till Amelia (whom the maid pro- 
miſed, on her arrival, to inform of my place of 
concealment) could find ſome Bath of ſee- 
ing me, 

© | aſk pardon for interrupting you,” cries Miſs 


Matthews, but you bring to my remembrance a 
« fooliſh ſtory which I heard at that time, though 


at a great diſtance from you: That an officer had, 


ö in confederacy with Miſs Harris, broke open ber 


© mother's cellar, and ſtole away a great quantity of 
© her wine. I mention it only to ſhew you what ſort 


of foundations moſt ſtories have.“ 


Booth told her he had heard ſome ſach thing 


himſelf, and then continued his ſtory as in the next 
chapter, 


, 


CHA P. VI. 
| Containing many ſurpri ing * 


ERE, continued he, 1 remained the whole 
day in hopes of a happineſs, the expected 


c © approach of which, gave me ſuch a delight, that 
© I would not have exchanged my poor lodgings for 
if the fineſt * in the univerſe. 
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© A little after it was dark, Mrs. Harris arrived 
together with Amelia and her ſiſter. I cannot ex- 
preſs how much my heart now began to flutter ; 
for as my hopes every moment encreaſed, ſtrange 
fears, which I had not felt before, began now to in- 
termingle with them. 

When 1 had continued full two hours in theſe 
circumſtances, I heard a woman's ſtep tripping 
up ſtairs, which I fondly hoped was my Amelia; 
but all on a ſudden the door flew open, and Mrs, 
Harris herſelf appeared at it, with a countenance 
pale as death, her whole body trembling, I ſup- 
poſe, with anger ; ſhe fell upon me in the moſt 
bitter language. It is not neceſſary to repeat 


what ſhe ſaid, nor indeed can I, I was ſo ſhocked 


and confounded on this occaſion.—In a word, the 
ſcene ended with my departing without ſeeing 
Amelia.” | | 

And pray,” cries Miſs Matthews, how hap- 
pened this unfortunate diſcovery? _ 

Booth anſwered, © That the lady at fupper or- 
dered a bottle of wine, which neither myſelf,” 


ſaid he, © nor the ſervants, had preſence of mind to 
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provide. Being told there was none in the houſe, 
though ſhe had been before informed that the 
things came all ſafe, ſhe had ſent for the maid, 
who being unable to deviſe any excule, had fallen 
on her knees, and after confeſſing her deſign of 
opening a bottle, which ſhe imputed to the fellow, 
betrayed poor me, to her miſtreſs. 

Well, Madam, after a lecture of about a quar- 
ter of an hour's duration from Mrs. Harris, I ſuf- 
fered her to conduct me to the outward gate of 
her court-yard, whence I ſet forward in a diſcon- 
ſolate condition of mind, towards my lodgings. 
I had five miles to walk in a dark and rainy night: 
But how can I mention theſe trifling circum- 
ſtances, as any aggravation of my diſappoint- 
ment! : 

5 | « How 
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How was it poſſible,” cried Miſs Matthews, < that 


ce 


you could be got out of the houſe without ſeeing 


« Miſs Harris?“ 
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I] aſſure you, Madam,” anſwered Booth, I have 
often wondered at it myſelf; but my ſpirits were 
ſo much ſunk at the fight of her mother, that no 
man was ever a greater coward than I was at thar 
inſtant, Indeed, I believe my tender concern for 
the terrors of Amelia, were the principal cauſe of 
my ſubmiſſion, However it was, I left the houſe, 
and walked about an hundred yards, when, at the 
corner of the garden wall, a female voice, in a 
whiſper, cried out, © Mr. Booth.” The perſon 
was extremely near me, but it was ſo dark I could 
ſcarce ſee her; nor could I, in the confuſion I was 
in, immediately recognize the voice. I anſwered - 


in a line of Congreve's, which burſt from, my lips 


ſpontaneouſly ; for I am ſure I had no intention 
to quote plays at that time: 


« Who calls the wretehed thing that was Al- 
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pon which a woman leapt into my arms, 
crying out, —< O! it is indeed my Alphonſo, my 


ce only Alphonſo !' —— O Mails Matthews! gueſs 
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hs I Role when I found I had my Amelia in my 
arms. I embraced her with an extacy not to be 
deſcribed, at the ſame inſtant pouring a thouſand 
tendernefles into her ears; at leaſt, if I could ex- 


preſs ſo many to her in a minute ; far in that time 


the alarm began at the houſe, Mrs. Harris had 


miſſed her daughter, and the court was preſently 


full of lights and noiſes of all kinds. 

© I now lifted Amelia oyer a gate, and jumping 
after, we crept along together by the ſide of a 
hedge, a different way from what led to the town, 
as I imagined that would be the road through 


which they would purſue us. In this. opinion I 


was right; for we heard them paſs along that 
road, and the voice of Mrs. Harris herſelf, who 


© ran 
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ran with the reſt, notwithſtanding the darkneſs and 
.the rain. By theſe means we luckily made our 


eſcape, and clambering over a hedge and ditch, my 


Amelia performing the part of a heroine all the 
way, we at length arrived at a little green lane, 


where ſtood a vaſt ſpreading oak, under which we 
ſheltered ourſelves from a violent ſtorm. 1 


When this was over, and the moon began to 
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appear, Amelia declared, ſhe knew very well where 
ſhe was; and a little farther, ſtriking into another 
lane, to the right, ſhe ſaid, that would lead us to 


a houſe where we ſhould be both ſafe and unſuſ- 
pected. I followed her directions, and we at length 


came to a little cottage about three miles diſtant 


from Mrs. Harris's houſe. | | 
As it now rained very violently, we entered this 


cottage, in which we eſpied a light, without any 
ceremony. Here we found an elderly woman ſit- 
ting by herſelf at a little fire, who had no ſooner 
viewed us, than ſhe inſtantly ſprung from her ſeat, 


and ſtarting back, gave the ſtrongeſt tokens of 


< amazement; upon which Amelia ſaid, “Be not 


te furpriſed, nurſe, though you ſee me in a ſtrange 


de pickle I own.” The old woman, after having 


ce 
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ſeveral times bleſſed herſelf, and expreſſed the 
moſt tender concern for the lady, who ſtood drip- 


ping before her, began to beſtir herſelf in mak- 
ing up the fire; at the ſame time intreating Ame- 
t 


ha, that ſhe might be permitted to furniſh her 


with ſome clothes, which, ſhe ſaid, though not. 
fine, were clean and wholeſome, and much dryer 


than her own. I ſeconded this mation ſo vehe- 
mently, that Ameha, though ſhe declared herſelf 
under no apprehenſion of catching cold (ſhe hath 


indeed the beſt conſtitution in the world), at laft 


conſented, and I retired without doors, under a 
ſhed, to give my angel an opportunity of dreſſing 
herſelf in the only room which the cottage afforded 


ar 
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At my return into the room, Amelia inſiſted - 


on my exchanging my coat for one which be- 
8 longed to the old woman's ſon.” © I am very 
glad, cried Miſs Matthews, to find ſhe did not 
forget you, I own, I thought it ſomewhat cruel 
to turn you out into the rain. © O Miſs Mat- 
© thews!” continued he, taking no notice of her ob- 
ſervation, © I had now an opportunity of contem- 
« plating the vaſt power of exquiſite beauty; which 
nothing almoſt can add to or diminiſh. Amelia, 
in the poor rags of her old nurſe, looked ſcarce 
« leſs beautiful than I have ſcen her appear at a ball 
© or an aſſembly *— Well, well, cries Miſs Mat- 
thews, © to be ſure ſhe did; — but pray go on with 
your ſtory.” 
The old woman, ' continued he, 0 adit having 
equipped us as well as ſhe could, and placed our 
< wet clothes before the fire, began to grow inqui- 
© ſitive; and after ſome ejaculations, ſhe cried . O 
©« my dear young madam! my mind miſgives me 
« hugeouſly, and pray who is this fine young gen- 
ce tleman? Oh! Miſs Emmy, Miſs Emmy, I arm 
<« afraid Madam knows nothing of all this matter.“ 
© Suppole he ſhoald be my huſband, nurſe,” anſwered 
Amelia, *« Oh! good! and if he be,” replies 
the nurſe, © I hope he is ſome great gentleman or 
'« Other, with a vaſt eſtate, and a coach and fix: for 
cc to be ſure, if an he was the greateſt lord in the land, 
© you would deſerve it all.” —* But why do I at- 
© tempt to mimic the honeſt creature, In ſhort, ſhe 
diſcovered the greateſt. affection for my Amelia: 
with which J was much more delighted than I 
was offended at the ſuſpicions ſhe ſhewed of me, 
or the many bitter curſes which ſhe denounced 
againſt me, if I ever proved a bad huſband to ſo 
ſweet a young lady. & 69, 
© I ſo well improved the hint given me by Ame 
* lia, that the old woman had no doubt of our be- 
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© ing really married; and comforting herſelf; that 
© if it was not as well as it might have been, yet 
© Madam had enough for us both, and that hap- 
< pineſs did not always depend on great riches, ſhe 
began to rail at the old lady for having turned us 
© out of doors, which I ſcarce told an untruth in 
« aſſerting. And when Amelia ſaid; © She hoped 
« her nurſe would not betray her” — The good 
c woman anſwered with much warmth, —“ Betra 
«© you, my dear young madam ! no, chat I would 
« not, if the king. would give me all that he is 
c worth: No, not if Madam herſelf would give me 
« the great houſe, and the whole farm belonging 
e it.“ 
© The good woman then went out and fetched a 
chicken from the rooſt, which ſhe killed, and be- 
gan to pick, without aſking any queſtions. Then 
ſummoning her ſon, who was in bed, to her aſſiſt- 
ance, ſhe began to prepare this chicken for our 
ſupper. This ſhe afterwards ſet before us in ſo 
neat, I may almolt ſay, elegant a manner, that 
whoever would have diſdained it, either doth not 
know the ſenſation of hunger, or doth not deſerve 
to have it gratified. Our food was attended with 
ſome ale, which our kind hoſteſs ſaid ſhe intended 
© not to have tapped till Chriſtmas, © but,” ad- 
ded ſhe, I little thought ever to have the honour 
. ſceing my dear honoured lady in this poor 
<< place.” 

For my own part, no human being was then 
© an object of envy to me; and even Amelia ſeem- 
© ed to be in pretty good ſpirits; ſhe ſoftly whif- 

© pered to me, that ſhe perceived there might be 
© happineſs in a cottage.” 

© A cottage!” cries Miſs Matthews ſighing, © a 
© cottage with the man one loves is a palace.” 

When ſupper was ended, continued Booth, 
* the good woman began to think of our further 

6 © wants, 
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wants, and very earneſtly recommended her bed 
to us, ſaying, it was a very neat, though homely 
one, and that ſhe could furniſh us with a pair 
of clean ſheets, She added ſome perſuaſives 
which painted my angel all over with vermillion. 
As for myelf, I behaved fo awkwardly and fool- 
iſhly, and ſo readily agreed to Amelia's reſolu- 
tion of ſitting up all night, that if it did nor 
give the nurſe any ſuſpicion of our marriage, it 
ought to have inſpired her with the utmoſt con- 
tempt for me. 

We both endeavoured to prevail with nurſe to 
retire to her own bed, but found it utterly im- 
poſſible ro ſucceed; ſhe thanked heaven ſhe un- 


derſtood breeding better than that. And ſo well 


bred was the good woman, that we could ſcarce 
get her out of the room the whole night. 
Luckily for us, we both underſtood French, by 
means of which we conſulted rogether, even in 
her preſence, upon the meaſures we were to take 
in our preſent exigency. At length it was reſolv- 
ed that 1 ſhould fend a letter by this young lad, 
whom [I have juſt before mentioned, to our worthy 


friend the doctor, defiring his company at our 


hut, ſince we thought it utterly unſafe to venture 


to the town, which we knew would be in an up- 


roar on our account before the morning.“ 
Here Booth made a full ſtop, ſmiled, and then 


ſaid, he was going to mention ſo ridiculous a diſ- 
treſs, that he could ſcarce think of it without laugh- 


ing. — What this was, the reader ſhall know in the 
next chapter. | 
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ROM what rrifles, dear Miſs Matthews), 


& cried Booth, may ſome of our greateſt diſ- 


treſſes ariſe ! do you not perceive I am going to 
tell you we had neither pen, ink, nor paper in our 
c Me yo exigency. 

A verbal meſſage was now our only reſource ; 
© however, we contrived to deliver it in ſuch 
© terms, that neither nurſe nor her ſon could poſſi- 
© bly conceive any ſuſpicion from it of the preſent 
© fituation of our affairs. Indeed, Amelia whiſ- 
.* pered me, I might ſafely place any degree of 
© confidence in the lad; for he had been her foſter 
brother, and ſhe had a great opinion of his inte- 
< grity. He was in truth a boy of very good na- 
-< tural parts; and Dr. Harriſon, who had received 
him into his family, at Amelia's recommendation, 
had bred him up to write and read very well, and 
had taken ſome pains to infuſe into him the prin- 
'© ciples of honeſty and religion. He was nor, in- 
-© deed, even now diſcharged from the doctor's ſer- 
© vice; but had been at home with his mother for 
© ſome time, on account of the ſmall-pox, from 


- © which he was lately recovered. 


] have ſaid ſo much,” continued Booth, © of the 
© boy's character, that you may not be ſurpriſed at 
© ſome ſtories, which I fhall tell you of him here- 
c after. 

« T am going, now, PIP TERY to relate to you one 
of thole ſtrange accidents, which are produced by 
© ſuch a train of circumſtances, that mere chance 
© hath been thought incapable of bringing them 
6 together; and which have therefore given birth, 
2 c in 
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-<.in ſuperſtitious minds, to Fortune, and to event 


other imaginary beings. 
We were now impatiently expecting the arrival 
of the doctor; our meſſenger had been gone 


© much more than a ſufficient time, which to us, 
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you may be aſſured, appeared not at all ſhorter 
than it was, when nurſe; who had gone out of 
doors on ſome errand, came running haſtily to us, 
crying out, O my dear young madam, her lady- 


« ſhip's coach is Juſt at the door! Amelia turned 


pale as death at theſe words; indeed, I feared ſhe 
would have fainted, if I could be ſaid to fear, who 
had ſcarce any of my ſenſes left, and was in a con- 
dition little better than my angel's. 

© While we were both in this dreadful ſituation, 
Amelia fallen back in her chair with the counte- 
nance in which ghoſts are painted, myſelf at her 
feet, with a complexion of no very different co- 
Jour, and nurſe ſcreaming out, and throwing wa- 
© ter in Amelia's face, Mrs. Harris entered the 
room. At the ſight of this ſcene, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf likewiſe 1nto a chair, and called immediately 
for a glaſs of water, which Miſs Betty her daugh- 
ter ſupplied her with; for, as to nurſe, nothing 
was capable of making any impreſſion on her, 
whilſt ſhe apprehended her young miſtreſs to be 
in danger. 

The doctor had now entered the room, and 
© coming immediately up to Amelia, after ſome ex- 
preſſions of ſurpriſe, he took her by the hand, 
called her his little ſugar- plumb, and aſſured her 


© there were none but friends preſent. He then. 


led her tottering acroſs the room to Mrs, Harris. 
Amelia then fell upon her knees before her mo-. 


© ther; but the doctor caught her up, ſaying, © Uſe 
« that poſture, child, only to the Almighty ;”. but 
© I need not mention this ſingularity of his to you 
* who know him ſo well, and muſt have heard him 
* often diſpute againſt addreſſing ourſelves to man 
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© in the humbleſt poſture which we uſe towards, the 
© Supreme Being. | 

I will tire you with no more particulars ; we 
© vere ſoon ſatisfied that the doctor had: reconciled 
© us and our affairs to Mrs. Harris; and we now 
© proceeded. directly to church, the doctor having 
© before provided a licence for us. 

© But where is the ſtrange accident, cries Miſs 
Matthews | ? © ſure you raiſed more curioſity than 
you have ſatisfied.” | 

© Indeed, Madam, anſwered he, your reproof 
is juſt; I had like to have forgotten it; but you 
cannot wonder at me when you reflect on that in- 
tereſting part of my ſtory, which I am now relat- 
ing.—But before I mention this accident, I muſt 

tell you what happened after Amelia's eſcape from 
her mother's houſe, Mrs, Harris at firſt ran out 
into the lane among her ſervants, and purſued us 

(fo ſhe imagined) along the road leading to, the 
town ; but that being very dirty, and a, violent 
ſtorm of rain coming, ſhe took ſhelter in an ale- 
houſe, about half a mile from her own houſe, 
whither ſhe ſent for her coach; ſhe then drove 
together with her daughter to town, where ſoon 
after her arrival, ſhe ſent for the doctor, her uſual 
- privy counſellor in all her affairs. They ſat up 
all night together, the doctor endeavouring, by 
arguments and perſuaſions, to bring Mrs. Harris 
to "reaſon ; but all to no purpoſe, though, as he 
hath informed me, Miſs Betty ſeconded him with 
the warmeſt entreaties. 

Here Miſs Matthews laughed; of which Booth 
begged to know the reaſon; he, at laſt, after many. 
apologies, ſaid, It was the firſt good thing ſhe 
© ever heard of Miſs Betty; nay,” ſaid ſhe, © and 
© aſking your pardon for my opinion of your ſiſter, 
© fince you will have it, I always concelyed her to be 
© the * of ernten | 

Booth 
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Booth fetched a ſigh, and ſaid, he was afraid ſhe 


had not always acted ſo kindly ;—and then, after a 


little heſitation proceeded: 
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© You will be pleaſed, Madam, to remember; the 
lad was ſent with a verbal meſſage to the doctor; 
which meſſage was no more than to acquaint him 
where we were, and to deſire the favour of his 
company, or that he would ſend a coach to 
bring us to whatever place he would pleaſe to 
meet us at. This meſſage was to be delivered to 
the doctor himſelf, and the meſſenger was order- 
ed, if he found him not at home, to go to him 
wherever he was. He fulfilled his orders, and 
told it to the doctor in the preſence of Mrs. 
Harris.“ 

Oh, the ideot!” cries Miſs Matthews. Not 
at all,” anſwered Booth: he is a very ſenſible 
fellow, as you will, perhaps, ſay hereafter. He 
had not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect that any ſecrecy 
was neceſſary; for we took the utmoſt care he 
ſhould not ſuſpect it.— Well, Madam, this acci- 
dent, which appeared ſo unfortunate, turned in 
the higheſt degree to our advantage; Mrs. Har- 
ris no ſooner heard the meſſage delivered, than ſhe 
fell into the moſt violent paſſion imaginable, and 
accuſed the doctor of being in the plot, and of 
having confederated with me in the deſign of car- 
rying off her daughter. | 
© The doctor, who had hitherto uſed only ſooth- 
ing methods; now talked in a different ſtrain. He 
confeſſed the accuſation, and juſtified his conduct. 
He ſaid he was no meddler in the family affairs 
of others; nor ſhould he have concerned himſelf 
with hers, but at her own requeſt ; but that ſince 
Mrs. Harris herſelf had made him an agent in 
this matter, he would take care to acquit himſelf 
with honour, and above all things to preſerve a 
* young lady for whom he had the higheſt eſteem z 


* for the is,” cries he, and, by heavens, he ſaid 


2 | - © true 
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© true, © the moſt worthy, generous, and noble of 
ce all human beings.” You have yourſelf, Madam, 
© ſaid he, conſented to the match. I have, at your 
© requeſt, made the match; and then he added 
© ſome particulars relating to his opinion of me, 
© which my modeſty forbids me to repeat.*—Nay, 
© but,” cries Miſs Matthews, I inſiſt on your con- 
© queſt of that modeſty for once. We women do 
© not love to hear one another's praiſes, and I will 
© be made amends by hearing the praiſes of a man, 
© and of a man, whom perhaps,* added ſhe with 
a leer, © I ſhall not think much the better of upon 
© that account.“ In obedience to your commands 
© then, Madam, continued he, © the doctor was fo 
kind to ſay, he had enquired into my character, 
and had found that I had been a dutiful ſon, and 
an affectionate brother. Relations, ſaid he, in 
which, whoever diſcharges his duty well, gives us 
a well-grounded hope, that he will behave as 
properly in all the reſt.— He concluded with 
ſaying, that Amelia's happineſs, her heart, nay 
her very reputation, were all concerned in this 
matter, to which, as he had been made inſtru- 
mental, he was reſolved to carry her through it; 
and then taking the licence from his pocket, de- 
clared to Mrs. Harris, that he would go that in- 
ſtant and marry her daughter wherever he found 
her. This ſpeech, the doctor's voice, his look, 
and his behaviour, all which are ſufficiently cal- 
culated to inſpire awe, and even terror, when he 
pleaſes, frightened poor Mrs. Harris, and wrought 
a more ſenſible effect than it was in his power to 
produce by all his arguments and entreaties; and 
J have already. related what followed. | 
© Thus the ftrange accident of our wanting pen, 
ink, and paper, and our not truſting the boy 
with our ſecret, occaſioned the diſcovery to Mrs. 
Harris; that diſcovery put the doctor upon his 
metal, and produced that bleſſed event _ 
| © nave 
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© have recounted to you, and which, as my mother 
© hath ſince confeſſed, nothing but the ſpirit which 
© he had exerted after: the diſcovery, could have 
© brought about. 

« Well, Madam, you now ſee me married to 
© Amelia; in which fituation you will, perhaps, 
think my happineſs incapable of addition. Per- 
haps it was ſo; and yet I can with truth ſay, that 
the love which I then bore Amelia, was not com- 
parable to what I hear her now.” Happy Ame- 
lia! cried Miſs Matthews, © If all men were 
like you, all women would be bleſſed ; nay, the 
whole world would be ſo in a great meaſure; for 
upon my foul, I believe that from the damned in- 
conſtancy of your ſex to ours proceeds half the 
miſeries of mankind.” 

That we may give the reader leiſure to conſider 
well the foregoing ſentiment, we will here put an 
on to this chapter. 
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bh which our readers will probably be divided in their 
opinion of Mr. Booth g conduct. 


00TH proceeded as fulllows' 
B The firſt months of our marriage produced 
nothing remarkable enough to mention, I am 
ſure I need not tell Miſs Matthews that I found 
in my Amelia every perfection of human nature, 
Mrs. Harris at firſt gave us ſome little uneaſineſs. 
She had rather yielded to the doctor than given a 
willing conſent to the match; however, by de- 
grees, ſhe became more and more ſatisfied, and 
at laſt ſeemed perfectly reconciled. This we 
aſcribed a good deal to the kind offices of Miſs 
Betty, who had always appeared to be my friend. 
She had been greatly aſſiſting to Amelia in mak- 
ing ber eſcape, which I had do . of 
„ men- 
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mentioning to you before, and in all things be- 
haved ſo well, outwardly at leaſt, to myſelf as 
well as her ſiſter, that we regarded her as our 
ſincereſt friend. 

About half a year after our marriage, two ad- 
ditional companies were added to our regiment, 
in one of which I was preferred to the command 
of a lieutenant. Upon this occaſion, Miſs Betty 
gave the firſt intimation of a diſpoſition which we 
© have ſince too ſeverely experienced.” 

© Your ſervant, Sir, ſays Miſs Matthews, © then 
© I find I was not miſtaken in my opinion of the 
© lady.—No, no, ſhew me wy goodneſs in a cen- 
© ſorious prude and. 

As Miſs Matthews heſitated for a ſimile or an ex- 
ecration, Booth proceeded: © You will pleaſe to re- 
© member, Madam, there was formerly an agree- 
© ment between myſelf and Mrs. Harris, that I 
© ſhould ſertle all my Amelia's fortune on her, ex- 
© cept: a certain ſum, which was to be Jaid out in 
my advancement in the army; but as our mar- 
© riage was carried on in the manner you have 
© heard, no ſuch agreement was ever executed. 
And ſince I was become Amelia's huſband, not 
© a word of this matter was ever mentioned by the 
old lady; and as for myſelf, I declare I had not 
t yet awakened from that delicious dream of bliſs in 
e which the poſſeſſion of Amelia had lulled me.“ 
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Here Miſs Matthews ſighed, and caſt the ten- 


dereſt of looks on Booth, who thus continued his 
ſtory : 
© Soon after my promotion, Mrs. Harris one 
© morning took an occaſion to ſpeak to me on this 
4 affair. She ſaid, that as I had been promoted 
© oratis to a lieutenancy, ſhe would aſſiſt me with 
money to carry me yet a ſtep higher; and if more 
* was required than was formerly mentioned, it 
t ſhould not be wanting, ſince ſhe was fo perfectly 
F with my behaviour to her daughter. 
7 , 
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Adding, that ſhe hoped T had ftill the ſame in- 
clination to ſettle on my wife the remainder of her 
fortune. 
I anſwered with very warm acknowledgments 

of my mother's goodneſs, and declared, If I had 


the world, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia's 
feet. And ſo, heaven knows, 1 would ten thou- 


ſand worlds. 
Mrs. Harris ſeemed pleaſed with the witnith of 
my ſentiments, and ſaid, ſhe would immediately 


ſend to her lawyer and give him the neceffary or- 


ders; and thus ended our converſation on this 
ſubject. 

© From this time, there was a very viſible altera- 
tion in Miſs Betty's behaviour. She grew re- 
ſerved to her ſiſter as well as to me. She was 
fretful and captious on the flighteſt occaſion ; 
nay, ſte affected much to talk on the ill conſe- 


> men of an imprudent marriage, eſpecially be- 


ore her mother; and if ever any little tenderneſt 

or endearments eſcaped me in public towards 
Amelia, ſhe never falled to make ſome malicious 
remark on the ſhort duration of violent paſſions ; 
and when I have expreſſed a fond fentiment for 
my wife, her fifter would kindly wiſh ſhe might 
hear as much ſeven years hence. 


All theſe matters have been fince ſuggeſted to 
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us by reflection; for while they actually paſt, both 
Amelia and myſelf had our thoughts too happily 
engaged to take notice of what diſcovered itſelf ! in 
the mind of any other perſon. 

© Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris's lawyer 
happened at this time to be at London; where 
buſineſs detained him vpwards: of a month; and 
as Mrs. Harris would on no occaſion employ any 


other, our affair was under an entire ſuſpenſion 


till his return. | 

© Amelia, who was now big with child, had often 

expreſſed the deepeſt concern at her apprehen- 
— oa. - © {ions 
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ſions of my being ſome time commanded abroad; 
a circumſtance, which ſhe declared if it ſhould 
ever happen to her, even though ſhe ſhould not 
then be in the ſame ſituation as at preſent, would 
infallibly break her heart. Theſe remonſtrances 
were made with ſuch tenderneſs, and ſo much 
affected me, that to avoid any probability of ſuch 
an event, I endeavoured to get an exchange into 
the horſe-guards, a body of troops which very 
rarely goes abroad, unleſs where the king himſelf 
commands in perſon. I ſoon found an officer for 
my purpoſe, the terms were agreed on, and Mrs. 
Harris had ordered the money which I was to pay 
to be ready, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made 
by Mifs Betty, who openly diſſuaded her mother 
from it; alleging that the exchange was highly 
to my diſadvantage; that I could never hope to 
riſe in the army after it; not. forgetting, at the 
ſame time, ſome inſinuations very prejudicial to 
my reputation as a ſoldier. 
When every thing was agreed on, and the two 
© commiſſions were actually made out, but not 
* ſigned by the king, one day, at my return from 
hunting, Amelia flew to me, and eagerly em- 
© bracing me, cried out, © O Billy, I have news 
tc for you which delights my ſoul. Nothing ſure 
te was ever ſo fortunate as the exchange you have 
© made. The regiment you was formerly in, is or- 
te dered for Gibraltar.“ 

© I received this news with far leſs tranſport than 
© jt was delivered. I anſwered coldly, Since the caſe 
* was ſo, I heartily hoped the commiſſions might be 
© both ſigned. © What do you ſay ?” replied Amelia 
© eagerly ;—* Sure you told me every thing was 
« entirely ſettled, That look of yours frightens me 
tc to death. - But I am running into too minute 
© particulars. In ſhort, I received a letter by that 
very poſt, from the officer with whom J had ex- 
g ere inſiſting, that e his majeſty had 

© not 
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not ſigned the commiſſions, that ſtill the bargain 
was valid, partly urging it as a right, and partly 


deſiring it as a favour, that he might go to Gi- 
braltar in my room. 

© This letter convinced me in every point. Lai 
now informed that the commiſſions were not 
ſigned, and conſequently that the exchange was 
not completed: of conſequence the other could 
have no right to inſiſt on going; and as for grant- 
ing him ſuch a favour, I too clearly ſaw I muſt 
do it at the expence of my honour. I was now 
reduced to a dilemma, the moſt dreadful which I 
think any man can experience; in which, I am not 
aſhamed to own, I found love was not ſo over- 
matched by honour as he ought to have been. 
The thoughts of leaving Amelia in her preſent 
condition, to miſery, perhaps to death or mad- 
neſs, were infupportable ; nor could any other 
conſideration but that, which now tormented me 
on the other _ have combared them a mo- 
ment.” 

No woman upon earth,” cries Miſs Matthews, 
can deſpiſe want of ſpirit in a man more than 
myſelf; and yet I cannot help thinking you was 
rather too nice on this occaſion.” 

© You will allow, Madam,” anſwered Booth, 


that whoever offends againſt the laws of honour 


in the leaſt inſtance, is treated as the higheſt de- 
linquent. Here is no excuſe, no pardon; and he 
doth nothing who leaves any thing undone. But 
if the conflict was ſo terrible with myſelf alone, 
what was my ſituation in the preſence of Amelia? 
how could I ſupport her ſighs, her tears, her ago- 
nies, her deſpair! could 1 bear to think myſelf 


the cruel cauſe of her ſufferings, for ſo I was! 


could I endure the thought of having it in my 
power to give her inſtant relief, for ſo it was, and 
refuſe it her! 


© Miſs 
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© Miſs Betty was now again become my friend. 
© She had ſcarce been civil to me for a fortnight 
c laſt paſt, yet now ſhe commended me to the ſkies, 
© and as ſeverely blamed her ſiſter, whom ſhe ar 
© raigned of the moſt contemptible weakneſs, in 
© preferring my ſafety to my honour : She ſaid man 
© jll-natured things on the occaſion, which I wal 
© not now repeat. 

© In the midft of this Fortis the good doctor 
© came to dine with Mrs. Harris, and at my deſire 
© delivered his opinion on the matter. 

Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his narrative, 
by the arrival of a perſon whom we ſhall introduce 
in the next chapter. . 


CHAP. IX. 


Containing a ſcene of a different kind from * of the 
| 85 Ln | 


HE gentleman who now 1 was the 
keeper; or if you pleaſe, (for ſo he pleaſed to 
call himſelf) the governor of the priſon. 

He uſed ſo little ceremony at his approach, that 
the bolt, which was very ſlight on the inſide, gave 
way, and the door immediately flew open. He 
had no ſooner entered the room than he acquainted 
Miſs Matthews, that he had brought her very good 
news, for which he demanded a bottle of wine as 
eee, 

This demand being complied with, he acquainted 
Miſs Matthews, that the wounded gentleman was 
not dead, nor was his wound thought to be mor- 
tal: that loſs of blood, and, perhaps, his fright, 
had occaſioned his fainting away; © but I be- 
© lieve, Madam, faid he, if you take the proper 
* meaſures, you may be bailed ro-morrow. I ex- 
« pet the lawyer here this evening, and if you put 
© the buſineſs into his hands, I warrant it will be 
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© done. Money to be ſure muſt be parted with, 
that's to be ſure. People to be ſure will expect 
« to touch a little in ſuch caſes. For my own part, 
© I never deſire to keep a priſoner longer than the 
c Jaw allows, not I: I always inform them they can 
< be bailed as ſoon as I know it. I never make 
© any bargain, not I; I always love to leave thoſe 
things to the gentlemen and ladies themſelves. 
I never ſuſpect n and ladies of wanting 
© penerolity.” 
Miſs Matthews made a very night anſwer to all 
theſe friendly profeſſions. She ſaid, ſne had done 
nothing ſhe repented of, and was indifferent as to 
the event. All I can ay, cries ſhe, “ 1s, that if 
© the wretch is alive, there is no greater villain in 
life than himſelf;* and inſtead of mentioning any 
thing of the bail, ſhe begged the keeper to leave 
her again alone with Mr. Booth. The keeper re- 
plied, © Nay, Madam, perhaps it may be better to 
© ſtay a little longer here, if you have not bail 
ready, than to buy them too dear, Beſides, a 
a day or two hence, when the gentleman is paſt all. 
danger of recovery, to be ſure ſome folks that. 
would expect. an extraordinary fee now, cannot 
expect to touch any thing. And to be ſure you 
ſhall want nothing here. The beſt of all things 
are to be had here for money, both eatable and 
drinkable; though I ſay it, I ſhan't turn my back 
to any of the taverns for either eatables or wind. 
The captain there need not have been fo ſhy of 
owning himſelf when he firſt came in; we have 
had captains and other great gentlemen here be- 
fore now; and no ſhame to them, though I ſay 
it. Many a great gentleman is ſometimes found 
in places that don't become them half ſo well, let 
me tell them that, captain Booth, let me tell chem 
that, 
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5 I ee Sir, af Booth, a a little eee 


© that you arc ane with re as well as 
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my name.“ 


Ay, Sir,” cries the keeper, * and I honour” you 
the more for it. I love the gentlemen of the 
army. I was in the army myſelf formerly; in 


the lord of Oxford's horſe. It is true I rode pri- 
vate; but I had money enough to have bought 
in quarter-maſter, when I took it into my head 
to marry, and my wife ſhe did not like that I 
ſhould continue a ſoldier, ſhe was all for a private 
life; and ſo I came to this bulineſs.? | 

© Upon my word, Sir, anſwered Booth, © you 


. conſulted your wife” s. inclinations very notably ; | 


but, pray, will you ſatisfy my curioſity in telling 


me, how you became acquainted that I was in the 
army: ? for my dreſs, I think, could not betray 


ee 
© Betray !' replied the keeper, e there is no be- 


traying here, I hope I am not a perſon to betray 


people But you are fo ſhy and peery, you would 
almoſt make one ſuſpect there was more in the 


matter. And if there be, I promiſe you, you 


need not be afraid of telling it me, Lou will ex- 
cuſe me giving you a hint; but the ſooner the bet- 
ter, that's all. Others may be beforehand with 
you, and firſt come firſt ſery'd on theſe occaſions, 
that's all. Informers are odious, there's no doubt 


of that, and no one would care to be an informer 


if he could help it, becauſe of the ill uſage they 
always receive from the mob: yet it is dangerous 


to truſt too much; and when ſafety and a good 


( 


part of the reward too are on one ſide, and the 
gallows on the other I know which a wiſe man 


« would chuſe. 
What the devil do you mean by all this ?* cries 
Booth. 


© No ae I hope, ' anſwered the keeper ; 4 


© ſpeak for your good, and if you have been on 
* the 
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the ſnaffling lay you underſtand me, 1 am 
ſure.” | 

Not I, anſwered Booth, © upon my W 
Nay, nay, replied the keeper, with a contemp- 
tuous ſneer, if you are ſa peery as that comes to, 
© you muſt take the conſequence.—But for my part, 
© I know I would not truſt Robinſon with two-pence 
© untold.” 19 I 

© What 'do you mean?” cries Booth, g Who is 
© Robinſon ? | 
And you don't know Robinſon * anſwered the 
keeper with great emotion. To which Booth re- 
plying in the negative; the keeper, after ſome 
tokens of amazement, cried out ; © Well, captain, I 
© mult ſay you are the beſt at it, of all this gentle- 
men I ever ſaw. However, I will tell you this: 
the lawyer and Mr. Robinſon have been laying 
their heads together about you above half an hour 
this afternoon. I overheard them mention Cap- 
tain Booth ſeveral times; and for my part, I would 
not anſwer that Mr. Murphy is not now gone 
about the buſineſs; but if you will impeach an 
to me of the road, or any thing elſe, I will ſtep 
away to his worſhip Thraſher this inſtant, and [ 
am ſure I have intereſt enough with him to re 
you admitted an evidence.” 
And ſo, cries Booth, © you. really whe: me for 
© a highwayman?” 

© No offence, captain, I hope, ſaid the keeper : 
as times go, there are many worſe men in the 
© world than thoſe. Gentlemen may be driven to 
«© diſtreſs, and when they are, I know no more 
© genteeler way than the road. It hath been many a 
C 
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brave man's caſe, to my knowledge, and men of 
as much honour too as any in the world.“ 
Well, Sir,“ faid Booth, I aſſure you I am not 
« 'that gentleman of honour you imagine me.” 
Miſs Matthews who had long underſtood the 
Keeper no better than Mr. Booth, no ſooner heard 


his 
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his meaning explained, than ſhe was fired with 
greater indignation than the gentleman had ex- 
preſſed. How dare you, Sir,” ſaid ſne to the keeper, 
© inſult a man of faſhion, and who hath had the 
E 1 to bear his majeſty's commiſſion in the 
army? as you yourſelf own you know. If his 
< misfortunes have ſent him hither, fure we have 
no laws that will protect ſuch a fellow as you in 
© inſulting him?“ © Fellow? muttered the keeper 

I would not adviſe you, Madam, to uſe ſuch 
+ language to me. Do you dare threaten me?” 
replied Miſs Matthews in a rage; © Venture in the 
« leaſt inftance to exceed your authority with re- 

© gard to me, and I will proſecute you with the ut- 
_ © moſt vengeance.” 

A ſcene of very high altercation. now enſued, till 
Booth interpoſed, and quieted the keeper, who was, 
perhaps, enough inclined to an accommodation; 
for, in truth, he waged unequal war. He was be- 
ſides unwilling to incenſe Miſs Matthews, whom he 

ed to be bailed out the next day, and who 
had more money left than he intended ſhe ſhould 
carry out of the priſon with her; and as for any 
violent or unjuſtifiable methods, the lady had diſ- 
covered much too great a ſpirit to be in danger of 
them. The governor therefore, in a very gentle 
tone, declared, that if he had given any offence to 
the gentleman, he heartily aſked his pardon; that 
if he had known him to be really a captain, he 
ſhould not have entertained any ſuch ſuſpicions ; 
but the captain was a very common title in that 
place, and belonged to ſeveral gentlemen that had 
never been in the army, or at moſt, had rid private 
_ himſelf. © To be ſure, captain, ſaid he, © as 

© you yourſelf own, your dreſs is not very mili- 

© tary? (for he had on a plain fuſtian ſuit) © and 
© beſides, as the lawyer ſays, noſcitur a ſo er, is a very 

good rule. And 1 don't believe there is a greater 
© raſcal upon carta than that * — that 
| was 
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< ] was, talking of. Nay, I aſſure you, I wiſh 
« there may be no miſchief hatching againſt you. 
But if there is, I will do all I can with the lawyer 
© to prevent it. To be ſure Mr. Murphy is one of 
© the clevereſt men in the world at the law: that 
© eyen his enemies muſt own; and as I recommend 
© him. to all the buſineſs I can (and it is not a little 
© to be ſure that ariſes in this place), why, one good 
© turn, deſerves another. And I may expect that 
© he will. not be concerned in any plat to ruin any 
friend of mine; at leaſt, when I deſire him not. 
© I am ſure he could not be an honeſt man if he 
© would.“ i 
Booth was then ſatisfied that Mr. Robinſon, 
whom he did not yet know by name, was the 
gameſter who had won his money at play. And 
now, Miſs Matthews, who had very impatiently 
borne this long interruption, prevailed on the keeper 
to withdraw, As ſoon as, he was gone, Mr. Booth 
began to felicitate her upon the news of the wound- 
ed gentleman being in a fair likelihood of recovery, 
To which, after ſhort ſilence, ſhe anſwered, There 
is ſomething, perhaps, which you will not eaſily 
© gueſs, that makes your congratulation more 
< agreeable to me than the firſt account I heard of 
© the villain's having eſcaped the fate he deſerves ; 
© for, I do aſſure you, at firſt, it did not make me 
© amends for the interruption, of my curioſity. 
© Now, I hope, we ſhall be diſturbed no more, till 
© you have finiſhed your whole ſtory. —You left off, 
© I think, ſomewhere in the ſtruggle about leaving 
Amelia, the happy Amelia.'—* And can you call 
© her happy at ſuch a period?“ cries Booth. Hap- 
© Þy, ay, happy, in any ſituation, anſwered Miſs 
Matthews, © with ſuch a huſband, I, at leaſt, 
© may well think ſo, who have experienced the 
© very reverſe of her fortune; but I was not born to 
© be happy. I may ſay with the poet: 1 
| cc - 
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cc The blackeſt ik of fate was FAR my los. 4 
« And when fate writ my name, it made a blot.” 


© Nay, nay, dear Miſs Matthews,* anſwered 
Booth, © you muſt, and ſhall baniſh ſuch gloomy 
a thoughts. Fate hath, I hope, many happy days 
© in ſtore for you. Do you believe it, Mr. 
© Booth?” replied ſhe, indeed you know the con- 
© trary—You muſt know For you can't have for- 
got. No Amelia in the world can have quite ob- 
© literated—PForgetfulneſs is not in our own power. 
If it was, indeed, I have reaſon to think—Bur I 
© know not what I am ſaying. —Pray do, proceed 
© in that ſtory.” 

Booth ſo immediately complied with this requeſt, 
that it is poſſible he was pleaſed with it. To ſay 
the truth, if all which unwittingly dropt from Miſs 
Matthews was put together, ſome concluſions might, 
it ſeems, be drawn from the whole, which could 
not convey a very agreeable idea to a conſtant huf- 
band. Booth' therefore proceeded to relate what is 
written in the third book of this hiſtory. 
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G HAF. 1. 
In which Mr. Booth reſumes bis fry. 


F Iam not miſtaken, Madam, continued Booths 
* I was juſt going to acquaint you with the 
doctor's opinion, when we were pte 
by the keeper. 
© The doctor having heard counſel on both ſides, 
that is to ſay, Mrs. Harris for my ſtaying, and Miſs 
Betty for my going, at laſt delivered his own ſen- 
timents. As for Amelia, ſhe far ſilent, drowned 
in her tears; nor was I myſelf 1 in a much better 
ſituation, 
« As the commiſſions are not ſigned,” ſaid the 


doctor, * I think you may be ſaid to remain in your 


ce 
Tc 
"Cc 
cc 
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former regiment; and therefore I think you ought 
to go on this expedition; your duty to your king 
and country, whoſe bread you have eaten, requires 
it; and this is a duty of too high a nature to ad- 
mit the leaſt deficiency. Regard to your charac- 
ter likewiſe requires you to go; for the world, 


vhich might juſtly blame your ſtaying at home, 


if the caſe was even fairly ſtated, will not deal ſo 
honeſtly by you : you muſt expect to have every 
circumſtance againſt you heightened, and moſt of 


what makes for your defence omitted; and thus 
Vol. VIII. 8 5 you 
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« you will be ſtigmatized as a coward, without any 
<«« palliation. As the malicious diſpoſition of man- 
&« kind is too well known, and the cruel pleaſure 
ce which they take in deſtroying the reputations of 
te others; the uſe we are to make of this knowledge 
te js to afford no handle to reproach : for, bad as 
« the world is, it feldom falls on any man who hath 
ce not given ſome {light cauſe for cenſure, though 
ce this, perhaps, is often aggravated ten thouſand 
e fold; and when we blame the malice of the ag- 
« gravation, we ought not to forget our own im- 
« prudence in giving the occaſion. Remember, 
e my boy, your honour is at ſtake; and you know 
c how nice the honour of a foldier is in theſe caſes. 
« This is a rreaſure, which he muſt be your enemy 
* indeed who would attempt to rob you of. 
ec Therefore, you ought to conſider every one as 
tc your enemy, who, by deſiring you to ſtay, would 
*« rob you of your honour.” 
« Do you hear that, ſiſter?” cries Miſs Betty.— 
« Yes, I do hear it,” anſwered Amelia, with more 
b ſpirit than I ever ſaw her exert before, “ and 
* would preſerve his honour at the expence of my 
& life. I will preſerve it if it ſhould be at that ex- 
«© pence; and ſince it is Dr. Harriſon's opinion that 
« he ought to go, I give my conſent. Go, my dear 
& huſband,” cried The, falling upon her nees, 
ah _ Every angel of heaven guard and preſerve 
* II cannot repeat her words without being 
e affected, faid he, wiping his eyes, the excel- 
© Jence of that woman, no words can paint: Miſs 
Matthews, ſhe hath every perfection in human 
© nature. | 
I will not tire you with the repetition of any 
© more that paſt on that occaſion; nor with the 
© quarrel that enſued between Mrs. Harris and the 
doctor; for the old lady could not ſubmit to my 
© leaving her daughter in her preſent condition. She 
fell * on the army, and curſed the day in 
% 2 © which 
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© which hes daughter was married to a ſoldier, not 
© ſparing the doctor for having had ſome ſhare in 
© the match. I will omit likewiſe the tender ſcene 
< which paſt between Amelia and myſelf previous to 
© my departure,” _ 

© Indeed I beg you ket). not,” cries Miſs Mat- 
thews, © nothing delights me more than ſcenes of 

© tendernels, I ſhould be glad to know, if poſ- 
© ſible, every ſyllable 11 was uttered on both 
© ſides,” 

© I will indulge you then, cries Booth, © as far as 
© 19 in my power. Indeed, I believe, I am able to 
recollect much the greateſt part; for the impreſ- 
© ſion is never to be effaced from my memory. 
Hle then proceeded as Miſs Matthews deſired; 
but leſt all our readers ſhould not be of her opi- 
nion, we will, according to our uſual cuſtom, en- 
deavour to accommodate ourſelves to every taſte, 
and ſhall therefore place this ſcene in a chapter by 
itſelf, which we deſire all our readers who do not 
love, or who perhaps do not know the pleaſure of 
tenderneſs, to paſs over; ſince they may do this 
without any e to the thread of the nafra- 
tive. | | 


CHAP. II. 
_ Containing a ſcene of the tender kind. 


| HE doctor, Madam, continued Booth, ſpent 
1 his evening at Mrs. Harris's houſe, where I 
« ſat with him whilſt he:ſmoked his pillow pipe, as 
© his phraſe is. Amelia was retired above half an 
© hour to her chamber, before I went to her. At 
© my entrance, I found her on her knees, a poſture 

in which I never diſturbed her. In a few minutes 
© ſhe aroſe, came to me, and embracing me, ſaid, 
© ſhe had been praying for reſolution to ſupport the 
S 3 45 © en 
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x cruelleſt moment ſhe had ever undergone, or could 
© poſſibly undergo. I reminded her how much more 
e bitter a farewel would be on a deathbed, when 
© we never could meet in this world, at leaſt, again. 
© I then endeavoured to leſſen all choſe objects which 
< alarmed her moſt, and particularly the danger 1 
© was to encounter; upon which head 1 ſeemed a 
© little to comfort her: but the probable length of 
* my abſence, and the certain length of my voyage, 
were circumſtances which no oratory of mine 
© could even palliate, © Oh, heavens!” ſaid ſhe, 
© burſting into tears, © can 1 bear to think that 
we hundreds, thouſands, for ought I know, of miles 
Hor leagues; that lands and ſeas are between us. 
What is the proſpect from that mount in our 
« oarden, where I have ſat ſo many happy hours 
« with my Billy? what is the diſtance between that 
ce and the fartheſt hill which we ſee from thence, 
cc compared to the diftance which will be between 
© us? you cannot wonder at this idea; you muſt re- 
te member, my Billy, at this place, this very thought 
te came formerly into my foreboding mind. I then 
© begged you to leave the army, Why would you 
« not comply ?— — did I not tell you then that the 
ce ſmalleſt cottage we could ſurvey from the mount, 
« would be with you a paradiſe to me; it would be 
& fo ſtill—why can't my Billy think ſo? am I fo 
« much his ſuperior in love? where is the diſho- 
* nour, Billy? or if there be any, will it reach our 
« ears in our little hut? are glory and fame, and 
et not his Amelia, the happineſs of my huſband? gg 
« then, purchaſe them at my expence. You will 
« pay a few ſighs, perhaps a few tears at parting, 
% and then new ſcenes will drive away the thoughts 
© of poor Amelia from your boſom : but what aſ- 
« ſiſtance ſhall I have in my affliction? not that any 
« change of ſcene could drive you one moment 
te from my remembrance; yet here every object 1 
cc behold will. place your *** idea in the livelieſt 
«© manner 
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* manner before my eyes. This is the bed in 
ce which you have repoſed; that is the chair on 
< which you fat. Upon theſe boards you have 
* ſtood. Theſe books you have read to me. Can 
ce I walk among our beds of flowers, without view- 
ee ing your favourites, nay, thoſe which you have 
ce planted with your own hands? can I ſee one 
es beauty from our beloved mount, which you have 
© not pointed out to me? - Thus ſhe went on, the 
© woman, Madam, you ſee, ſtill prevailing.'— 
Since you mention it,” ſays Miſs Matthews, with 
a ſmile, © I own the ſame obſervation occurred 
to me. It is too natural to us to conſider ourſelves 
only, Mr. Booth.'—* You ſhall hear, he cried, — 
At laſt, the thoughts of her preſent condition ſug =- 
geſted themſelves.'——< Bur if,” ſaid ſhe, © my 
« ſituation, even in health, will be ſo intolerable, 
cc how ſhall J, in the danger and agonies of child- 
t birch, ſupport your abſence ! Here ſhe ſtopped, 
* and looking on me with all the tenderneſs ima- 
+ ginable, cried out, And am I then ſuch a wretch 
to wilh for your preſence at ſuch a ſeaſon? ought 
ce I not to rejoice that you are out of the hearing of 
ce my cries or the knowledge of my pains? if I die, 
ce will you not have eſcaped the horrors of a part- 
ce ing, ten thouſand times more dreadful than this? 
s go, go, my Billy; the very circumſtance which 
made me molt dread your departure, hath. per- 
cc fectly reconciled me to it, I perceive clearly 
« now that I was only wiſhing to ſupport my own 
<« weakneſs with your ſtrength, and to relieve my 
© own pains at the price of yours. Believe me, 
« my love, I am aſhamed of myſelf. I caught 
© her in my arms with raptures not to be expreſt i in 
words, called her my heroine; fure none ever 
© better deſerved that name; after which we re- 
* mained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, and locked in 
i each other's embraces.'— I am convinced, ſaid 
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Miſs Matthews, with a ſigh, © there are moments in 
© life worth purchaſing with worlds.'— _ 
At length the fatal morning came, I endea- 
« youred to hide every pang of my heart, and to 
© wear the utmoſt gaiety in my countenance. Ame- 
© la acted the ſame part. In theſe aſſumed charac- 
© ters we met the family at breakfaſt ; at their break 
c faſt, I mean; for we were both full already. The 
doctor had ſpent above an hour that morning in 
© diſcourſe with Mrs. Harris, and had in ſome mea- 
© ſure reconciled her to my departure. He now- 
© made uſe of every art to relieve the poor diſtreſſed 
* Amelia; not by inveighing againſt the folly of 
© grief, or by ſeriouſly adviſing her not to orieve ; 
both which were ſufficiently performed by Miſs 
Betty. The doctor, on the contrary, had recourſe 
to every means which might caſt a veil over the 
idea of grief, and raiſe comfortable images in my 
angel's mind. He endeavoured to leſſen the ſup- 
poſed length of my abſence, by diſcourſing on mat- 
ters which were more diſtant in time. He ſaid, he 
intended next year to rebuild a part of his parſon- 
© age-houſe.—_** And you, captain,” ſays he,“ ſhall 
ec Jay the corner-ſtone, I promiſe you ;** with many 
© other inſtances of the like nature, which produced, 
© I believe, ſome good effect on us both, 
Amelia ſpoke but little; indeed more tears than 
words dropt from her; however, ſhe ſeemed re- 
ſolved to bear her affliction with reſignation, But 
when the dreadful news arrived that the horſes 
were ready, and 1, having taken my leave of all 
the reſt, at laſt approached her; ſhe-was unable 
to ſupport the conflict with nature any longer ; 
and clinging round my neck, ſhe cried, “ Fare- 
% wel, farewel for ever; for I thall never, never, 
* ſee you more.“ At which words the blood en- 
© tirely forſook her lovely cheeks, and ſhe became 
s 4 lifeleſs corpſe in my arms, 
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© Amelia continued fo long motionleſs, that the 
doctor, as well as Mrs. Harris, began to be under 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions : ſo they informed 
me afterwards ; for at that time I was incapable 
of making any obſervation. I had indeed very 
little more uſe of my ſenſes than the dear creature 


whom I ſupported. At length, however, we were 


all delivered from our fears; and life again viſited 
the lovelieſt manſion that human nature ever af- 


© I had been, and yet was, ſo tervified with what 


c 
4 
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c 
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had happened, and Amelia continued yet fo weak 


© and 11], that I determined, whatever might be the 


conſequence, not to leave her that day; which re- 
ſolution ſhe was no ſooner acquainted with, than 
ſhe fell on her knees, crying, „Good Heaven! 


« I thank thee for this reprieve at leaſt, Oh! that 
cc every hour of my future life could be crammed 
& into this dear day,” 
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© Our good friend the doctor remained with us. 
He ſaid, he had intended to viſit a family in ſome 
affliction ; but I don't know, ſays he, why I ſhould 
ride a dozen miles after affliction, when we have 
enough here. Of all mankind the doctor is the 
beſt of comforters. As his exceſſive good-nature 
makes him take vaſt delight in the office; ſo his 
great penetration into the human mind, joined to 
his great experience, renders him the moſt wonder- 
ful proficient in it; and he ſo well Knows when to 
ſooth, when to reaſon, and when to ridicule, that 
he never applies any of thoſe arts improperly, 


which is almoſt univerſally the caſe with the phy- 


ſicians of the mind, and which it requires very 


great judgment and dexterity to avoid. 


The doctor principally applied himſelf to ridi- 
culing the dangers of the ſiege, in which he ſue- 
ceeded ſo well, that he ſometimes forced a ſmile 
even into the face of Amelia, But what moſt 

2 __ © comforted 
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comforted her, were the arguments he uſed to 
convince her of the probabifity of my ſpeedy, if 
not immediate return, He ſaid, the general opi- 
nion was, that the place would be taken before 
our arrival there. In which caſe, we ſhould have 
nothing more to do, than to make the beſt of our 
way home again. 

Amelia was ſo lulled by theſe arts, that ſhe paſſed 
the day much better than I expected. Though the 
doctor could not make pride ſtrong enough to con- 
quer love; yet, he exalted the former to make 
ſome ſtand againſt the latter; inſomuch that my 
poor Amelia, I believe, more than once, flattered 
herſelf, to ſpeak the language of the world, that 
her reaſon had gained an entire victory over her 


- paſſion ; till love brought up a reinforcement, if I 


may uſe that term, of tender ideas, and bore down 
all before him, | 
© In the evening, the doctor and 1 paſſed another 
half hour together, when he propoſed to me ta 
endeayour to leave Amelia aſleep in the morn- 
ing, and promiſed me to be at hand when ſhe 


awaked, and to ſupport her with all the aſſiſtance 


in his power. He added, that nothing was more 
fooliſh, than for friends. to take leave of each 
other. It is true, indeed, ſays he, in the com- 
mon acquaintance and friendſhip of the world, 
this is a very harmleſs ceremony; but between 
two perſons, who really love each other, the 
church of Rome never invented a penance half 
ſo ſevere as this, which we abſurdly impoſe on 
ourſelves. 

I greatly approved the doctor's prapoſal ; 

thanked him, and promiſed, if poſſible, to put 
ic in execution. He then ſhook me by the hand, 

and heartily wiſhed me well, ſaying, in his blunt 
way; © Well, boy, I hope to ſee thee crowned 


« wich laurels at thy return; one comfort J have 
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te at leaſt, that ſtone walls and a ſea will prevent 
ce thee from running away.” _ | 
When 1 had left the doctor, I repaired to my 
Amelia, whom I found in her chamber, em- 
© ployed in a very different manner from what ſhe 
had been the preceding night; ſhe was buſy in 
© packing up ſome trinkets in a caſket, which ſhe 
© deſired me to carry with me. This caſket was her 
f own work, and ſhe had juſt faſtened it as I came 
© to her. N e 
Her eyes very plainly diſcovered what had 
t paſſed while ſhe was engaged in her work; how- 
£ ever, her countenance was now ſerene, and ſhe 
< ſpoke, at leaſt, with ſome cheerfulneſs. But after 
< ſome time, © You muſt take care of this caſket, 
5 Billy,” ſaid ſhe.—“ You muſt, indeed, Billy 
tc for here paſſion almoſt choked her, till a 
* flood of tears gave her relief, and then ſhe pro- 
£ ceeded—** For I ſhall be the happieſt woman that 
ce ever was born when I ſee it again.” I told her, 
© with the bleſſing of God that day would ſoon 
© come. * Soon!” anſwered ſhe,—< No, Billy, not 
te ſoon; a week is an age; - but yet the happy day 
te may come. It ſhall, it muſt, it will !—Yes, 
ce Billy, we ſhall meet never to part again; —even 
« in this world I hope.” Pardon my weakneſs, 
* Miſs Matthews, but upon my ſoul I cannot help 
© itz? cried he, wiping his eyes—* Well, I wonder 
at your patience, and I will try it no longer. 
Amelia tired out with ſo long a ſtruggle be- 
tween variety of paſſions, and having not cloſed 
her eyes during three ſucceſſive nights, towards 
the morning fell into a profound ſleep. In which 
ſleep I left her—and having dreſt myſelf with all 
the expedition imaginable, ſinging, whiſtling, 
hurrying, attempting by every method to baniſh 
thought, I mounted my horſe, which I had over 
night ordered to be ready, and galloped away 


from 
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© from that houſe where all my treaſure was depo- 
© ſited. 

Thus, Madam, I have, in obedience to your 
commands, run through a ſcene, which, if it hath 
been tireſome to you, you muſt yet acquit me of 
having obtruded upon you. This I am convinced 
of, that no-one is capable of taſting ſuch a ſcene, 
who hath not a heart full of tenderneſs, and per- 


haps not even then, unleſs he _ been in the 
ſame ſituation. : 


a RR aA a RA 2A 4A 


CHAP Bc, 
In which Mr, Booth ſets forward on his journey, 


E LL, Madam, we have now taken our 

leave of Amelia. I rode a full mile be- 

fore I once ſuffered myſelf to look back; but now 
being come to the top of a little hill, the laſt 
ſpot I knew which could give me a proſpect of 
Mrs. Harris's houſe, my reſolution failed: I ſtopt 
and caſt my eyes backward, Shall I tell you what 
I felt at that inſtant? I do aſſure you I am not 
able. So many tender ideas crowded at once 
into my mind, that, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
they almoſt diſſolved my heart. And now, Ma- 
dam, the moſt unfortunate accident came firſt 
into my head. This was, that I had in the hurry 
and confuſion left the dear caſket behind me. 
The thought of going back at firſt ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf; but the conſequences of that were too ap- 
parent. - I therefore reſolved to ſend my man, and 
in the mean time to ride on ſoftly on my road. 
He immediately. executed my orders, and after 
ſome time, feeding my eyes with that delicious 
* and yet heart-felt proſpect, I at laſt turned my 
© horſe to deſcend the hill, and proceeded about a 
hundred yards, when, conſidering with myſelf, 
(5 ahar I ould loſe no time by a ſecond indul- 
| 0 gence, 
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gence, I again turned back, and once more feaſt- 
ed my ſight with the ſame painful pleaſure, till 


my man returned, bringing me the caſket, and an 


account that Amelia: {till continued in the ſweet 
ſleep I left her, —I now ſuddenly turned my horſe 
for the laſt time, and with the utmoſt reſolution 


' purſued my journey, 


I perceived my man at his return—But be- 
fore I mention any thing of him, it may be pro- 
per, Madam, to acquaint you who he was, He 
was the foſter-brother of my Amelia. This 


young fellow had taken it into his head to go 


into the army; and he was deſirous to ſerve un- 
der my command. The doctor conſented to diſ- 
charge him; his mother at laſt yielded to his 
importunities; and I was very eaſily prevailed on 
to liſt one of the handſomeſt young fellows in 
England. 

Fou will eaſily believe I had ſome nc 
tiality to one whoſe milk Amelia had ſucked; 
but as he had never ſeen the regiment, I had no 
opportunity to ſhew him any great mark of favour. 


Indeed, he waited on me as my ſervant; and 1 


treated him with all the tenderneſs which can be 
uſed to one in that ſtation, 

When I was about to change into the horſe- 
guards, the poor fellow began to droop, fearing 
that he ſhould no longer be in the ſame cor 
with me, though certainly that would not have 
been the caſe. However, he had never men- 


tioned one word of his diſſatisfaction. —He is in- 


deed a fellow of a noble ſpirit ; but when he heard 
that J was to remain where I was, and that we 
were to go to Gibraltar together, he fell into 
tranſports of joy, little ſhort of madneſs, In 
ſhorr, the. poor fellow had imbibed a very ſtrong 
affection for me; though this was what I knew 
nothing of till long after. 

| | 2 When 
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© When he returned to me then, as I was ſaying, 
with the caſket, I obſerved his eyes all over blub- 
bered with tears. I rebuked him a little too raſh- 
ly on this occaſion, Heyday ! ſays I, what is the 
meaning of this; I hope I have not a milk-ſop 
with me. If I thought you would ſhew ſuch a 
face to the enemy, I would leave you behind, — 
Your honour need not fear that, anſwered he, I 
ſhall find no body there that I ſhall love well 
enough to make me cry. I was highly pleaſed 
with -this anſwer, in which I thought I could 
diſcover both ſenſe and ſpirit. - I then aſked him 
what had occaſioned thoſe tears ſince he had left 


me (for he had no fign of any at that time), 


and whether he had ſeen his mother at Mrs. Har- 
ris's? He anſwered in the negative, and begged 
that I would aſk him no more queſtions; adding, 
that he was not very apt to cry, and he hoped 
he ſhould never give me ſuch another opportunity 


of blaming him. I mention this only as an in- 


ſtance of his affection towards me; for I never 
could account for thoſe tears, any otherwiſe than 
by placing them to the account of that diſtreſs in 
which he left me at that time. We travelled full 
forty miles that day without baiting, when arriv- 
ing at the inn where I intended to reſt that night, 
I retired immediately to my chamber, with my 
dear Amelia's caſket, the opening of which was 
the niceſt repaſt, and to which every other hun- 
ger gave Way. PE > 

© Jt is impoſſible to mention to you all the little 
matters with which Amelia had furniſhed this 
caſket. It contained medicines of all kinds, 
which her mother, who was the Lady Bountiful 
of that country, had ſupplied her with. The 
moſt valuable of all to me was a lock of her dear 
hair, which I have from that time to this worn in 
my boſom, What would I have then given for 
a little picture of my dear angel, which ſhe — 
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loſt from her chamber about a Monti before? and 
which we had the higheſt reaſon in the world to 
imagine her ſiſter had taken away; for the ſuſ- 


picion lay only between her and Amelia's maid, 


who was of all creatures the honeſteſt, and whom 
her miſtreſs had often truſted with things of much 
greater value; for the picture which was ſet in 
gold, and had two or three little diamonds round 
it, was worth about twelve guineas only; where- 
as Amelia left jewels in her care of much greater 
value. | 

© Sure,” cries Miſs Matthews, e fie could not t be 
ſuch a paultry pilferer'. | 

Not on account of the gold or the jewels,” cries 


Booth. We imputed it to mere ſpite, with which 
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I aſſure you ſhe abounds ; and ſhe knew that next 
to Amelia herſelf, there was nothing which J 
valued ſo much as this little picture; for ſuch a 
reſemblance did it bear of the original, that Ho- 
garth himſelf did never, I believe, draw a ſtronger | 
likeneſs. Spite therefore was the only motive to 
this cruel depredation; and indeed her behaviour 
on the occaſion ſufficiently convinced us both of 
the juſtice of our ſuſpicion, though we neither of 
us durſt accuſe her; and ſhe herſelf had the aſſur- 
ance to inſiſt very ſtrongly (though ſhe could not 
prevail) with Amelia, to turn away her innocent 
maid, ſaying, ſhe would not live in the houſe with 
a chief. l 

Miſs Matthews now diſcharged; fans curſes on 


Miſs Betty, not much worth repeating, and then. 


Mr. Booth proceeded | in his relation, 


CHAN 


AMELIA Book III. 
CHAP. IV. 
A ſea-piece, 
ru next day we joined the regiment, which 
0 was ſoon after to embark. Nothing but 
8 1 * and jollity were in the countenance of every 
© officer and ſoldier; and as I now met ſeveral 


© friends whom I had not ſeen for above a year be- 
© fore, I paſſed ſeveral happy hours, in which poor 


8 © Amehlia's image ſeldom obtruded itſelf to inter- 


© rupt my pleaſure. To confeſs the truth, dear 
* Miſs Matthews, the tendereſt of paſſions is capa · 
© ble of ſubfiding; nor is abſence from our deareſt 
friends ſo unſupportable as it may at firſt appear. 
Diſtance of time and place do really cure what 
© they ſeem to aggravate; and taking leave of our 
© friends reſembles taking leave of the world; con- 
* cerning which it hath been often ſaid, that it is 
not death, but dying, which is terrible. Here 
Miſs Matthews burſt into a fit of laughter, and 
cried, I ſincerely aſk your pardon; but J cannot 
c help laughing at the gravity of your philoſophy.” 
Booth anſwered. That the doftrine of the paſſions 
had been always his favourite ſtudy ; that he was 
coavinced every man acted entirely from that paſ- 
ſion which was uppermoſt; © Can I then think,“ 
ſaid he, © without entertaining the utmoſt contempt 
© for myſelf, that any pleaſure upon earth could 
drive the ane, of Amelia one inſtant from my 
mind? 
© At length we ebarkes aboard a tranſport, 
and ſailed for Gibraltar; but the wind, which 
was at firſt fair, ſoon chopped about; ſo that we 
were obliged, for ſeveral Gays, to beat to wind- 
ward, as the ſea phraſe is. During this time, 
the taſte which I had of a ſeafaring life did not 
© appear exfremely agreeable, We rolled * and 
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down in a little narrow cabbin, in which were 


three officers, all of us extremely ſea-ſick ; our 


ſickneſs being much aggravated by the motion of 
the ſhip, by the view of each other, and by the 
ſtench of the men. But this was. but a little 
taſte indeed of the miſery which was to follow ; 
for we were got about ſix leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Scilly, when a violent ſtorm aroſe at 
north-eaſt, which ſoon raiſed the waves to the 
height of mountains. The horror of this is nor 
to be adequately deſcribed to thoſe who have 
never ſeen the like. The ſtorm began in the 
evening, and as the clouds brought on the night 
apace, it was ſoon entirely dark; nor had we, 

during many hours, any other light than what 
was cauſed by the jarring elements, which fre- 


quently ſent forth flaſhes, or rather ſtreams of 
© fire; and whilſt theſe preſented the moſt dreadful 


objects to our eyes, the roaring of the winds, 
the daſhing of the waves againſt the ſhip and 
each other, formed a found altogether as horrible 


for our ears; while our ſhip, ſometimes lifted 


up as it were to the ſkies, and ſometimes ſwe 


away at once as into the loweſt abyſs, ſeemed ro 
be the ſport of the winds and ſeas. The: cap- 


tain himſelf almoſt gave all for loſt, and expreft 
his apprehenſion of being inevitably calt on the 
rocks of Scilly, and beat to pieces. And now, 
while ſome on board were addreſſing themſelves . 
to the Supreme Being, and others applying for 
comfort to ſtrong liquors, my whole thoughts 


< were entirely engaged by my Amelia. A thou- 
© ſand tender ideas crowded into my mind. I can 


truly ſay, that I had not a ſingle conſideration 
about myſelf, in which ſhe was not concerned. 
Dying to me was leaving her; and the fear of 
never ſeeing her more, was a dagger ſtuck in my 
heart. Again, all the terrors with which this 


0 Lorin, if it reached her ears, muſt fill her gentle 


© mind 
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mind on my account, and the agonies which ſhe 
muſt undergo, when ſhe heard of my fate, gave 
me ſuch intolerable pangs, that I now repented 
my reſolution, and wiſhed, J own 1 wiſhed, that 
I had taken her advice, and preferred love and a 
cottage to all the dazzling charms of honour. . 
While I was tormenting myſelf with thoſe me- 
ditations, and had concluded myſelf as certainly 
loſt; the maſter came into the cabin, and with 
a cheerful voice, aſſured us that we had eſcaped 
the danger, and that we had certainly paſt to the 
weſtward of the rock. This was comfortable 
news to all preſentz and my captain, who had 
been ſome time on his knees, leapt ſuddenly up; 
and teſtified his joy with a greath oath. 

© A perſon unuſed to the ſea would have been 
aſtoniſhed at the ſatisfaction which now diſcovered 
itſelf in the maſter or in any on board; for the 
ſtorm till raged with great violence, and the 
daylight which now appeared, preſented us with 
fights of horror ſuffictent to terrify minds which 
were not abſolute flaves to the paſſion of fear; 
but ſo great is the force of habit, that what in- 
ſpires a landman with the higheſt apprehenſion 
of danger, gives not the leaſt concern to a ſailor, 
to whom rocks and quickſands are almoſt the 
only objects of terror. | | 
„The maſter, however, was a little miſtaken in 
the prefent inſtance; for he had not left the ca- 
bin above an hour, before my man came running 
ro me, and acquainted me that the ſhip was half 
full of water; that the ſailors were going to hoiſt 
out the boat and fave themſelves, and begged 
me to come that moment along with him, as I 
tendered my. preſervation. With this account, 
which was conveyed to me in a whiſper, I ac- 
quainted both the captain and enſign; and we 
all together immediately mounted the deck, where 
we found the maſter making uſe of all his ora- 
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© tory to perſuade the ſailors that the ſhip was in no 
danger ; and at the ſame time employing all his 
authority to ſet the pumps a-going, which he aſ- 
ſured them would keep the water under, and ſave 
his dear Lovely Peggy (for that was the name of 
the ſhip), which he ſwore he loved as dearly as his 
own ſoul. 
© Indeed this ſufficiently appeared; for the leak 
was ſo great, and the water flowed in ſo plenti- 
fully, that his Lovely Peggy was half filled, be- 
fore he could be brought to think of quitting 
her; but now the boat was brought alongſide 
the ſhip; and the maſter himſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing all his love for her, quitted his ſhip, and 
leapt i into the boat. Every man preſent attempted 
to follow his example, when I heard the voice 
of my ſervant roaring forth my name in a kind of 
agony. I made directly to the ſhip ſide, but was 
too late; for the boat, being already overladen, 
put directly off. And now, Madam, I am going 
to relate to you an inſtance of heroic affection in 
a poor fellow towards his maſter, to which love 
itſelf, even among perſons of ſuperior education, 
can produce but few ſimilar inſtances. My poor 
man being unable to get me with him into the 
boat, leapt ſuddenly into the ſea, and ſwam back 
to the ſhip; and when J gently rebuked him for 
his raſhneſs, he anſwered, He choſe rather to die 
with me, than to live to carry the account of my 
death ro my Amelia; at the ſame time burſting 
into a flood of tears, he cried, - «© Good Heavens! 
« what will that poor lady feel when ſhe hears of 
re this!” This tender concern for my dear love 
© endeared the poor fellow more to me, than the 

c oallant inſtance which he had Juſt before given of 
© his affection towards myſelf. 

And now, Madam, my eyes were ſhocked with 
© a ſight, the horror of which can ſcarce be ima- 
© gined: for the boat had ſcarce ** four hun- 
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2 dred yards from the ſhip, when it was ſwallowed 
© up by the mercileſs waves, which now ran ſo high, 
that out of the number of perſons which were in 
© the boat none recovered the ſhip; though many 
of them we ſaw miſerably -periſh before our eyes, 
< ſome of them very near us, without any poſſibility 
of giving them the leaſt aſſiſtance. 
But whatever we felt for them, we felt, I be- 
© heve, more for ourſelves, expecting every minute 
© when we ſhould ſhare the fame fate. Among the 
© reſt, one of our officers appeared quite ſtupified 
© with fear. I never indeed ſaw a more miſerable 
© example of the great power of that paſſion: I 
© muſt not, however, omit doing him juſtice, by 
c 
c 
c 
« 
4 


ſaying, that I afterwards ſaw the ſame man be- 
have well in an engagement, in which he was 
wounded, Though there likewiſe he was ſaid to 
have betrayed the fame paſſion of fear in his coun- 
tenance. i ; | 

© The other of our officers was no Teſs ſtupified 
(if I may fo expreſs myſelf) with fool-hardineſs, 
and ſeemed almoſt inſenſible of his danger. To 
ſay the truth, I have, from this and ſome other 
inſtances which I have ſeen, been almoſt inclined 
to think, that the courage as well as cowardice of 
fools proceeds from not knowing what is or what 
is not the proper object of fear; indeed, we may 
account for the extreme hardineſs of ſome men, 
in the ſame manner as for the terrors of children 
at a bugbear. The child knows not but that the 
bugbear is the proper object of fear, the block- 
head knows not that a cannon ball is ſo. | 

© As to the remaining part of the ſhip's crew, and 
the ſoldiery, moſt of them were dead drunk ; and 
© the reſt were endeavouring, as faſt as they could, 
to prepare for death in the ſame manner. I 

In this dreadful ſituation we were taught that 
© no human condition ſhould inſpire men with ab- 
ſolute deſpair; for as the ſtorm had _— for 
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ſome time, the ſwelling of the ſea began conſide- 
rably to abate; and we now perceived the man 
of war which convoyed us, at no great diſtance 
aſtern, Thoſe aboard her eaſily perceived our 
diſtreſs, and made towards us. When they came 
pretty near, they hoiſted out two boats to our aſ- 
liſtance. Theſe no ſooner approached the ſhip, 
than, they were inſtantaneouſly filled, and I myſelf 


got a place in one of them, chiefly by the aid of 


my honelt ſervant, of whoſe fidelity to me on all 
occaſions I cannot ſpeak or think too highly. In- 
deed, I got into the boat ſo much the more eaſily, 
as a great number on board the ſhip were ren- 
dered, by drink, incapable of taking any care for 
themſelves. There was time, however, for the 
boat to pals and repaſs ; ſo that when we came to 
call over names, three only, of all that remained 
in the ſhip, after the loſs of her own. boat, were 
© The captain, enſign, and myſelf were received 
with many congratulations by our officers on 
board the man of war.—The ſea officers too, all 


except the captain, paid us their compliments, 


though theſe were of the rougher kind, and not 
without ſeveral jokes on our eſcape. As for the 
captain himſelf, we ſcarce ſaw him during many 
hours; and when he appeared, he preſented a 
view of majeſty beyond any that I had ever ſeen. 
The dignity which he preſerved, did indeed give 
me rather the idea of a Mogul, or a Turkiſh 
emperor, than of any of the monarchs of Chriſ- 
tendom. To ſay the truth, I could reſemble his 
walk on the deck to nothing but to the image of 
Captain Gulliver ſtrutting among the Lilliputians; 
he ſeemed to think himſelf a being of -an order 


ſuperior to all around him, and more eſpecially 
to us of the land ſervice. Nay, ſuch was the be- 


haviour of all the ſea officers and ſailors to us 
and our ſoldiers, that inſtead of appearing to be 
| h e © ſubjects 
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ſubjects of the ſame prince, engaged in one quar- 
rel, and joined to ſupport one cauſe; we land- 
men rather ſeemed to be captives on board an 
enemy's veſſel. This is a grievous misfortune, 
and often proves ſo fatal to the ſervice, that it is 
great pity ſome means could not be found of cur- 
ing it.“ | . 

Here Mr. Booth ſtopt a while, to take breath. 


We will therefore give the fame refreſhment to the 
reader. 
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CHAP. V. 


be arrival of Booth at Gibraltar, with what there 


HE adventures, continued Booth, © which 
hapened to me from this day till my arri- 
val at Gibraltar, are not worth recounting to you. 
After a voyage, the remainder of which was to- 
lerably proſperous, we arrived in that garriſon, 
the natural ſtrength of which is ſo well known to 
the whole world. | | 
About a week after my arrival, it was my for- 
* ©tune to be ordered on a ſally- party, in which my 
© left leg was broke with a muſket-ball; and 1 
© ſhould moſt certainly have either periſhed miſe- 
© rably, or muſt have owed my preſervation to 
ſome of the enemy, had not my faithful ſervant 
carried me off on his ſhoulders, and afterwards, 
with the aſſiſtance of one of his comrades, brought 
me back into the garriſon. | 
The agony of my wound was ſo great, that it 
threw me into a feyer, from. whence my ſurgeon 
apprehended much danger. I now began again 
to feel for my Amelia, and for myſelf on her ac- 
count; and the diſorder of my mind, occaſioned 
by ſuch melancholy contemplations, very highly 
aggravated the diſtemper of my body; infomuch 
. | « that 
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that it would probably have proved fatal, had it 
not been for the friendſhip of one Captain James, 


an officer of our regiment, and an old acquaint- 
ance, who is undoubtedly one of the pleaſanteſt 
companions, and one of the beſt- natured men in 
the world. This worthy man, who had a head 
and a heart perfectly adequate to every office of 
friendſhip, ſtayed with me almoſt day and night | 
during my illneſs; and by ſtrengthening my hopes, 
raiſing my ſpirits, and cheering my thoughts, 
preſerved me from deſtruction. 

© The behaviour of this man alone is a ſufficient 
proof of the truth of my doctrine, that all men 
act entirely from their paſſions; for Bob James 
can never be ſuppoſed to act from any motive of 
virtue or religion; ſince he conſtantly laughs at 
both ; and yet his conduct towards me alone de- 
monſtrates a degree of goodneſs, which, per- 
haps, few of the votaries of either virtue or re- 
ligion can equal.” 

© You need not take much pains,” afar Miſs 


Matthews, with a ſmile, to convince me of your 


o 
o 


doctrine. I have been always an advocate for the 
ſame. I look upon the two words you mention, 
to ſerve only as clokes under which hypocriſy 
may be the better enabled to cheat the world. I 
have been of that opinion ever ſince I read that 


charming fellow Mandevil.” 


Pardon me, Madam, anſwered Booth, © I hope 
you do not agree with Mandevil neither, who 
hath repreſented human nature in a picture of 
the higheſt deformity. He hath left out of his 
ſyſtem the beſt paſſion which the mind can poſſeſs, 
and attempts to derive the effects or energies of 
that paſſion, from the baſe impulſes of pride ar 
fear. Whereas it is as certain that love exiſts in 
the mind of man, as that its oppoſite hatred doth; 
and the ſame reaſons will equally prove the exiſt- 
ence of the one as the exiſtence of the other.” 
"RS | I don't 
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« ] don't know, indeed,” replied the lady, J never 
© thought much about the matter. This I know, 
© that when I read Mandevil, 1 thought all he 
© ſaid was true; and I have been often told, that he 
© proves religion and virtue to be only mere names. 
However, if he denies there is any ſuch thing 
© as love, that is moſt certainly wrong. I am afraid 
© I can give him the lie myſelf.” 

I will join with you, Madam, in that,“ anſwered 
Booth, * at any time.“ 

Will you join with me?* anſwered ſhe, look- 
ing eagerly at him—* O Mr. Booth ! I. know not 

* what | was going to ſay—What—Where did you 
© leave off? — I would not interrupt you but 1 am 
© impatient to know ſomething.” 

© What, Madam?” cries Booth, if I can give 
© you any farisfaCtion,” 

No, no,” ſaid ſhe, © I muſt hear all, I would 
© not for the world break the thread of your ſtory 
—Beſides, I am afraid to aſk—Pray, pray, Sir, go 
on.“ 

© Well, Madam, cries Booth, I think I was 
mentioning the extraordinary acts of friendſhip 
done me by Captain James ; nor can I help tak- 
ing notice of the almoſt unparelleled fidelity of 
poor Atkinſon (for that was my man's name), 
who was not only conſtant in the aſſiduity of his 
attendance, but, during the time of my danger, 
demonſtrated a concern for me which I can hard- 
ly account for, as my prevailing on his captain to 
make him a ferjeant was the firſt favour he ever 
received at my hands, and this did not happen 
till I was almoſt perfectly recovered of my broken 
leg. Poor fellow! I ſhall never forget the extra- 
vagant joy his halbert gave him; I remember it 
the more, becauſe it was one of the happieſt days 
of my own life; for it was upon this day that 
0 " n a letter from my dear Amelia, _ a 
| | 2 ; 0 ang 
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© long ſilence, acquainting me that ſhe was out of 
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all danger from her lying-in. 

© I was now once more able to perform my duty; 
when (ſo unkind was the fortune of war) the 
ſecond time I mounted the guard, I received a 
violent contuſion from the burſting of a bomb. 
I was felled to the ground, where I lay breathleſs 
by the blow, till honeſt Atkinſon came to my 
aſſiſtance, and conveyed me to my room, where 


a ſurgeon immediately attended me. 


© The injury I had now received was much more 
dangerous in my ſurgeon's opinion than the for- 
mer; it cauſed me to ſpit blood, and was attend- 
ed with a fever, and other bad ſymptoms ; ; fo thar 
very fatal conſequences were apprehended. 

© In this ſituation, the image of my Amelia 
haunted me day and night; and the apprehen- 
ſions of never ſeeing her more were io intole- 
rable, that I had thoughts of reſigning my com- 
miſſion, and returning home, weak as I was, 
that I might have, at leaſt, the ſatisfaction of 
dying in the arms of my love. Captain James, 
however, perſiſted in diſſuading me from any ſuch 
reſolution. He told me, my honour was too 
much concerned, attempted to raiſe my hopes of 
recovery to the utmoſt of his power; but chiefly 
he prevailed on me by ſuggeſting, that if the 


worſt which I apprehended, mould happen, it 


was much better for Amelia, that ſhe ſhould be 
abſent than preſent in ſo melancholy an hour. 
I know,” cried he, © the extreme joy which 
muſt ariſe in you from meeting again with Ame- 
lia, and the comfort of expiring in her arms; 
but conſider what ſhe herſelf muſt endure upon 
the dreadful occaſion, and you would not wiſh 
to purchaſe any happineſs at the price of ſo 
much pain to her.” This argument, at length, 
prevailed on me; and it was after many long 


© debates reſolved, that ſhe ſhould not even know 


T4 : © my 
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my preſent condition, till my doom either for life 
© or death was abſolutely fixed.“ 
Oh! Heavens! how great ! how generous !” 
cried Miſs Matthews. Booth, thou art a noble 
© fellow; and I ſcarce think there 3 is a woman upon 
© earth worthy ſo exalted a paſſion,” 
Booth made a modeſt anſwer to the compliment 
which Miſs Matthews had paid him. This drew 
more civilities from the lady; and theſe again more 


acknowledgments. All which we ſhall Pais by, and 
1 wich our hiſtory. 


< H A P. VI. 
Containing matters which will pleaſe ſome readers. 


E? WO months and more, had +I continued 
. in a ſtate of uncertainty, ſometimes with 
© more flattering, and fometimes with more alarm- 
ing ſymptoms ; when, one afternoon poor Atkin- 

© ſon came running into my room, all pale and out 
< of breath, and begged me not to be ſurpriſed at 
© his news. I aſked him eagerly what was the 
© matter, and if it was any thing concerning Ame- 
© lia? J had ſcarce uttered the dear name, when 
< ſhe herſelf ruſhed into the room, and ran haſtily 
© to me, crying, © Yes, it is, it is your Amelia 
« herſelf! ? 7 0s | 

There is nothing ſo difficult to deſcribe, and 
© generally ſo dull when deſcibed, as ſcenes of ex- 
© ceſſive tenderneſs,” 

Can you think ſo ?* ſays Miſs 8 © ſure- 
ly there is nothing fo e !—O ! Mr. Booth, 
© our ſex is d—ned by the want of tenderneſs in 
« yours—O were they all like you—certainly no man 
© was ever your equal.“ 

© Indeed, Madam, cries Booth, © you honour me 
© r00 much—Bur—well—when the firſt tranſports 

dor our meeting were over, Amelia began gently 
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© to chide me for having concealed my illneſs from 
© her; for in three letters which I had writ her 
* fince the accident had happened, there was not 
« the leaſt mention of it, or any hint given by 
© which ſhe could poſſibly conclude I was otherwiſe 
t than in perfect health. And when [ had excuſed - 
© myſelf, by aſſigning the true reaſon, ſhe cried— 
„O Mr, Booth! and do you know fo little of your 

Fc Amelia, as to think I could or would ſurvive 
te you! —would it not be better for one dreadful 
© fight to break my heart all at once, than to 
« break it by degrees ?—Q Billy! can any thing 
te pay me for the loſs of this embrace !”- —— But II 
© aſk your pardon how ridiculous doth my 
* fondneſs appear in your eyes!” 

< How often,' anſwered ſhe, * ſhall I aſſert the 
© contrary ? —— What would you have me ſay, Mr. 
c nd 7 ſhall I tell you I envy Mrs. Booth of all 
© the women in the world ? wauld you believe me 
* if I did? I hope you—What am 1 ſaying * ? 
* Pray make na farther apology, but go on.” 

© After a ſcene,” continued he, too tender to be 
. © conceived by many, Amelia informed me, that ſhe 
© had received a letter from an unknown hand, 
© acquainting her with my misfortune, and adviſing 
F her, if ſhe ever deſired to ſee. me more, to come 
directly to Gibraltar. She ſaid, ſhe ſhould not 
have delayed a moment, after receiving this let- 
ter, had not the ſame ſhip brought her one from 
me written with rather more than uſual gaiety, 
and in which there was not the leaſt mention of 
my indiſpoſition. This, ſhe ſaid, greatly puzzled 
C her and her mother, and the worthy divine en- 
© deavoured to perſuade her to give credit to my 

{ letter, and to impute the other to a ſpecies of 
wit with which the world greatly abounds, This 
«© conſiſts entirely in doing various kinds of miſ- 
* chief to our fellow-creatures ; by belying one, de- 
{ ceiving another, expoſing a . and drawing | 
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in a fourth to expoſe himſelf; in ſhort, by mak- 
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ing ſome the objects of laughter, others of con- 
tempt; and indeed not ſeldom, by ſubjecting 
them to very great inconveniencies, perhaps to 
ruin, for the ſake of a jeſt. 

Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter 
from this ſpecies of wit. Miſs Betty, however, 
was of a different opinion, and adviſed poor 
Amelia to apply to an officer whom the governor 
had ſent over in the ſame ſhip, by whom the re- 
port of my illneſs was ſo ſtrongly confirmed, that 
Amelia immediately reſolved on her voyage. 

© | had a great curioſity to know the author of 
this letter; but not the leaſt trace of it could be 
diſcovered. The only perſon with whom J lived 
in any great intimacy was Captain James; and 
he, Madam, from what I have already told you, 
you will think to be the laſt perſon I could ſuſ- 


pet; beſides, he declared upon his honour, that 


he knew nothing of the matter; and no man's 
honour is, I believe, more ſacred. There was 
indeed an enſign of another regiment who knew 
wy wife, and who had ſometimes viſited me in 
illneſs; but he was a very unlikely man to 
intereſt himſelf much in any "affairs which did 
not concern him; and he too declared he knew 
nothing of it.“ 


And did you never diſcover this ſecret ?? cried 


Miſs Matthews. 
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Never to this day,* anſwered Booth, | 
I fancy, ſaid ſhe, © I could give a ſhrewd gueſs 
What ſo likely as that Mrs. Booth, when 
you left her, ſhould have given her foſter-bro- 
ther orders to ſend her word of whatever befel 
you? - Tet ſtay that could not be neither; for 
then ſhe would not have doubted whether ſhe 
ſhould leave dear England on the receipt of the 
letter, No, it muſt have been by ſome other 
means !—yet that ] owned appeared extremely cf 
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wards a meritorious man. 


tural to me; for if Þ had been left by ſuch a 
huſband, I think 1 ſhould have purſued the ſame 
© method.” 

No, Madam,” cried Booth, © it muſt have been : 
conveyed by ſome other channel ; for my Amelia, 
| am certain, was entirely ignorant of the man- 
ner; and as for poor Atkinſon, F am convinced 
he would not have ventured to take ſuch a ſtep 
without acquainting me. Beſides, the poor fel- 
low had, I believe, ſuch a regard for my wife, 
out of gratitude for the favours ſhe hath done 
his mother, that I make no doubt he was highly 
reJoiced at her abſence from my melancholy ſcene. 
Well, whoever writ it, is a matter very immate- 
rial; yet, as it ſeemed ſo odd and unaccountable 
an incident, I could not help mentioning it. 
From the time of Amelia's arrival, nothing re- 


markable happened till my perfect recovery, un- 


leſs I ſhould obſerve her remarkable behaviour, ſo 
full of care and tenderneſs that it was perhaps 
without a parallel. 

O no, Mr. Booth,” cries the lady. — It is fully 
equalled, J am fure, by your gratitude. There 
is nothing, I believe, fo rare as gratitude in your 
ſex, eſpecially in huſbands. So kind a remem- 
brance is, indeed, more than a return to ſuch an 
obligation ; for where is the mighty obligation 
which a woman confers, who being poſſeſſed of 
an ineſtimable jewel, is ſo kind to herſelf as to be 
careful and tender of ir? I do not ſay this to 
lefſen your opinion of Mrs. Booth. I have no 
doubt but that ſhe loves you as well as ſhe is 


capable. But I would not have you. think fo 


meanly of our fex, as to imagine there are not a 
thouſand women ſuſceptible of true tenderneſs to- 
Believe me, Mr. 
Booth, if I had received ſuch an account of an 
accident having happened to ſuch a huſband, a 
Fee and a | parſon would not have held me a 

© moment, 
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in a fourth to expoſe himſelf; in ſhort, by mak- 
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ing ſome the objects of laughter, others of con- 
tempt; and indeed not ſeldom, by ſubjecting 


them to very great inconveniencies, perhaps to 
ruin, for the ſake of a jeſt. | 
Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter 
from this ſpecies of wit. Miſs Betty, however, 
was of a different opinion, and adviſed poor 
Amelia to apply to an officer whom the governor 
had ſent over in the ſame ſhip, by whom the re- 
port of my illneſs was ſo ſtrongly confirmed, that 


Amelia immediately reſolved on her voyage. 
© | had a great curioſity to know the author of 


this letter; but not the leaſt trace of it could be 
diſcovered. The only perſon with whom 1 lived 
in any great intimacy was Captain James; and 
he, Madam, from what I have already told you, 
you will think to be the laſt perſon I could ſuſ- 
pet ; beſides, he declared upon his honour, that 
he knew nothing of the matter; and no man's 
honour is, I believe, more ſacred. There was 


indeed an enſign of another regiment who knew 


my wife, and who had ſometimes viſited me in 
my illneſs; but he was a very unlikely man to 
intereſt himſelf much in any affairs which did 
not concern him; and he too declared he knew 
nothing of it.“ | 

And did you never diſcover this ſecret ?? cried 


Miſs Matthews. 
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© Never to this day,” anſwered Booth, 

I fancy, faid ſhe, © I could give a ſhrewd gueſs 
What ſo likely as that Mrs. Booth, when 
vou left her, ſhould have given her foſter-bro- 
ther orders to ſend her word of whatever befel 
you ?—Yet ſtay—that could not be neither ; for 
then ſhe would not have doubted whether ſhe 
ſhould leave dear England on the receipt of the 
letter. No, it muſt have been by ſome other 
means !—yet that I owned appeared extremely 8 
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wards a meritorious man. 


tural to me; for if I had been left by ſuch 4 
| huſband, I think 1 ſhould have purſued the ſame 


method.“ 
No, Madam, cried Booth, it moſt have been 
conveyed by ſome other channel; for my Amelia, 
| am certain, was entirely ignorant of the man- 
ner; and as for poor Atkinſon, F am convinced 
he would not have ventured to take ſuch a ſtep 
without acquainting me. Beſides, the poor fei- 
low had, I believe, ſuch a regard for my wife, 
out of gratitude for the favours ſhe hath done 
his mother, that I make no doubt he was highly 
rejoiced at her abſence from my melancholy ſcene. 
Well, whoever writ it, is a matter very immate- 


rial ; yet, as it ſeemed ſo odd and unaccountable 


an incident, I could not help mentioning it. 
From the time of Amelia's arrival, nothing re- 


markable happened till my perfe& recovery, un- 


leſs I ſhould obſerve her remarkable behaviour, ſo 
full of care and tenderneſs that it was Rey 
without a parallel.” 

O no, Mr. Booth,” cries the lady.—< It is fully 
equalled, I am fure, by your gratitude, There 
is nothing, I believe, ſo rare as gratitude in your 
ſex, eſpecially in huſbands. So kind a remem- 
brance is, indeed, more than a return to ſuch an 
obligation ; for where is the mighty obligation 
which a woman confers, who being poſſeſſed of 
an ineſtimable jewel, is ſo kind to herſelf as to be 
careful and tender of ir? I do not ſay this to 
lefſen your opinion of Mrs. Booth. I have no 
doubt but that ſhe loves you as well as ſhe is 


capable. But I would not have you think ſo 


meanly of our fex, as to imagine there are not a 
thouſand women ſuſceptible of true tenderneſs to- 
Believe me, Mr. 
Booth, if I had received ſuch an account of an 
accident having happened to ſuch a huſband, a 


| ane and 4 parſon would not have held me a 


© moment, 
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moment, I ſhould have leapt into che. firſt fiſn- 
ing-boat I could have found, and bid defiance to 
the winds and waves. Oh! there is no true 
tenderneſs but in a woman of ſpirit. I would not 
be underſtood. all this while to reflect on Mrs. 
Booth. I am only defending the cauſe of my ſex; 
* for, upon my ſoul, ſuch compliments to a wife 
t are a ſatire on all the reſt of womankind,” 

Sure you jeſt, Miſs Matthews, anſwered Booth, 


with a ſmile; © however, if you pleaſe, a will pro- 
© ceed in my * 
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CHAP. VII. 


| The captain continuing his ſtory, recounts ſome particu- 


lars which, we doubt not, to many gaod People, will 
appear unnatural. 5 


WAS ſcarce ſooner recovered from my in- 

_ diſpoſition, than Amelia herſelf fell ill. This, 
© I am afraid, was occaſioned by the fatigues which 
© I could not prevent her from undergoing on my 
account; for as my diſeaſe went off with violent 
3 during which the ſurgeon ſtrictly or- 
dered that I ſhould lie by myſelf, my Amelia 
could not be prevailed upon to ſpend many hours 
in her own bed. During my reſtleſs fits ſhe 
would ſometimes read to me ſeveral hours to- 
gether; indeed, it was not without difficulty that 
ſhe ever quitted my bedſide. Theſe fatigues, 
added to the uneaſineſs of her mind, overpowered 
her weak ſpirits, and threw her into one of the 
worſt diſorders that can poſſibly attend a woman. 
A diſorder very common among the ladies, and 
our phyſicians have not agreed upon its name. 
Some call it the fever on the ſpirits, ſome a ner- 
vous fever, ſome the e and ſome the hy- 


F ſterics.* 
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OO ſay no more, cries Miſs Matthews, I pity 
you, I pity you from my ſoul. A man had better 
© be plagued with all the curſes of Egypt than with 
© a vapouriſh wife. ; 
© Pity me! Madam,” anſwered Booth, © pity ra- 
ther that dear creature, who, from her love and 
care of my unworthy ſelf, contracted a diſtemper, 
the horrors of which are ſcarce to be imagined. 
It is, indeed, a ſort of complication of all diſeaſes 
rogether, with almoſt madneſs added to them. 
In this ſituation, the ſiege being at an end, the 
governor gave me leave to attend my wife to 
Montpelier, the air of which was judged to be 
moſt likely to reſtore her to health. Upon this 
occaſion ſhe wrote to her mother to deſire a remit- 
trance, and ſet forth the melancholy condition of 
her health, and her neceſlity for money, in ſuch 
terms as would have touched any boſom not void 
of humanity, though a ſtranger to the unhappy 
ſufferer. Her {ſiſter anſwered it, and I believe I 
have a copy of the anſwer in my pocket. I kee 
it by me as a curioſity, and you would think it 
more ſo, could I ſhew you my Amelia's letter. 
He then ſearched his pocket-book, and finding 


| © the letter among many others, he read it in the 
© following words:“ 
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ce Dear Siſter, 
ce M* mamma being much diſordered, hath 
e 1/1 commanded me to tell you, ſhe is both 
« ſhocked and ſurpriſed at your extraordinary re- 
ce queſt, or, as ſhe chuſes to call it, order for mo- 
ce ney. You know my dear, ſhe ſays, that your 
ee marriage with this red-coat man was entirely 
* againſt her conſent, and the opinion of all your 
de family (I am ſure I may here include myſelf in 

ce that number), and yet, after this fatal act of diſ- 
< obedience, ſhe was prevailed on to receive you 


ee as her child; not, however, nor are you ſo to 


cc underſtand 
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ic your flights to me, as well now as formerly. Nay, 


cc 


cc 
cc. 
cc 


underſtand it, as the favourite which you was 
before. She forgave you; but this was as a 
chriſtian and a parent; ftill preſerving in her 
own mind a juſt fenſe of your diſobedience, and 
a juſt reſentment on that account. And yet, 


notwithſtanding this reſentment, ſhe deſires you 
to remember, that when you a ſecond time 


ventured to oppoſe her authority, and nothing 
would ſerve you but taking a ramble (an inde- 
cent one I can't help ſaying) after your fellow, 
ſhe thought fir to ſhew the exceſs of a mother's 
tenderneſs, and furniſhed you with no leſs than 
fifty pounds for your fooliſh voyage. How:can 
ſhe then be otherwiſe than ſurpriſed at your 
preſent demand ? which, ſhould ſhe be ſo weak 
to comply wich, ſhe muſt expect to be every 


month repeated, in order to ſupply the extra- 


vagance of a young rakiſh officer, —You ſay ſhe 
will compaſſionate your {ufferings; yes, ſurely 
ſhe doth greatly compaſſionate them, and ſo do 
I too, though you was neither ſo kind, nor ſo 
civil as to ſuppoſe I ſhould. Bur I forgive all 


I not only forgive, but I pray daily for you.—- 
But, dear ſiſter, what could you expect leſs 
than what hath happened? you ſhould have 
believed your friends, who were wiſer and older 
than you. I do not here mean myſelf, though I 
own 1 am eleven months and ſome odd weeks 
your ſuperior ; though, had I been younger, I 
might perhaps have been able to adviſe you ; for 
wiſdom, and what ſome may call beauty, do not 
always go together. You will not be offended at 
this; for I know in your heart you have always 


«* held your head above ſome people, whom perhaps 


other people have thought better of ; but why do 
I mention. what I ſcorn ſo much? No, my dear 
ber.! n forbid, it ſhould ever be ſaid of me, 

e that 
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cc that I value myſelf upon my face not but if I 
« could believe men perhaps—but I hate and de- 
<< piſe men-—you know I do, my dear, and I wiſh 
«© you had deſpiſed. them as much; but jada ef 
© glea, as the-dottor-ſays.——You are to make the 
ec beſt of your fortune; what fortune I mean 
cc mamma may pleaſe to give you, for you know all 
« js in her power. Let me adviſe you then to bring 
« your mind to your circumſtances, and remem- 
ee ber (for I can't help writing it, as it is for your 
ce own good) the vapours are a diſtemper which ve 
& ill become a knapſack. Remember, my dear, what 
de you have done, remember what my mamma hath 
« done, remember we have ſomething of yours to 
c keep, and do not conſider yourſelf as an only child. 
No, nor as a favourite child; but be pleaſed 
cc to remember, 
« Dear ſiſter, 
cc Your moſt affectionate ſiſter, x 
« And moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
« E. Harkis?” 


O brave Miſs Betty !' cried Miſs Matthews, I 
© always held her in high eſteem; but I proteſt ſhe 
© exceeds even what I could have expected from 
'© e ; 3 

This letter, Madam, cries Booth, © you will 
© believe was an excellent cordial for my poor wife's 
© ſpirits. So dreadful indeed was the effect it had 
© upon her, that as ſhe, had read it in my abſence, 
© I found her at my return home in the maſt violent 
© fits; and ſo long was it before ſhe recovered her 
© ſenſes, that I deſpaired of that bleſt event ever 
© happening, and my own ſenſes very narrowly 
© eſcaped from being ſacrificed to my deſpair. 
© However, ſhe came at laſt to herſelf, and I began 
to conſider of every means of carrying her imme- 
diately to Montpelier, which was now become 
much more neceſſary than before. 
Though 
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Though I was greatly ſhocked at the barbarity 


of the letter, yet | apprehended no very ill con- 
't ſequence from it; for as it was believed all over 


the army that I had married a great fortune, I 


had received offers of money, if I wanted it, from 


more than one. Indeed, I might have eaſily car- 
ried my wife to Montpelier at any time; but ſhe 
was extremely averſe to the voyage; being deſirous 
of our returning to England, as I had leave to do; 


and ſhe grew daily ſo much better, that had it 


not been for the receipt of that curſed—which 
I have juſt read to you, I am perſuaded ſhe might 


have been able to return to England i in the next 


ſhip. 

Among others, there was a tl in the gar- 
riſon, who had net only offered but importuned 
me to receive money of him: I now, therefore, 
repaired to him; and as a reaſon for altering my 
reſolution, I produced the letter, and at the fame | 
time acquainted him with the true ſtate of my at- 
fairs. The colonel read the letter, ſhook his 
head, and after ſome ſilence, ſaid, he was ſorry 
I had refuſed to accept his offer before ; but that 
he had now ſo ordered matters, and diſpofed of his 


money, that he had not a ſhilling left to ſpare 
from his own occaſions. 


* Anſwers of the ſame kind I had from ſeveral 


c- 
„ 
.c 
e 
c 
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others; but not one penny could I borrow of any; 
for I have been ſince firmly perſuaded, that the 
honeſt colonel was not content with denying me 
himſelf, but took effectual means, by ſpreading 
the ſecrer I had ſo fooliſhly truſted him with, to 
prevent me from ſucceeding elſewhere ; . for ſuch 
is the nature of men, that whoever denies himſelf 
to do you a favour, is unwilling that it ſhould be 
done to you by any other, 

© This was the firſt time I had ever felt chat 


'« diſtreſs, which ariſes from the want of money; 


diſtreſs very dreadful indeed in a marricd ſac ; 
a | 7 © hor 
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© for what can be more miſerable than to fee any 
© thing neceſſary for the preſervation of a beloved 
© creature, and not be able to ſupply it? . 

Perhaps you may wonder, Madam; that I have 
© not mentioned Captain James on this occaſion 
© but he was at that time laid up at Algiers (whither 
© he had been ſent by the governor); in a fever. 
However, he returned time enough to ſupply me; 
© which he did with the utmoſt readineſs, on the 
very firſt mention of my diſtreſs; and the good 
© colonel; notwithſtanding his having diſpoſed of 
© his money, diſcounted the captain's draught. 
© You ſee, Madam, an inſtance, in the generous be- - 
© haviour of my friend James, how falſe are all uni- 
« yerſal ſatires againſt human kind. He is indeed 
© one of the worthieſt men the world ever pro- 
© duced. - e ee 997 190 7, , * 
But, perhaps, you will be more pleaſed till 
with the extravagant generoſity of my ſerjeant. 
© The day. before the return of Mr. James, the 
© poor fellow came to me, with tears in his eyes, 
© and begged I would not be offended at what he 
* was going to mention. He then pulled a purſe 
© from his pocket, which contained, he: ſaid, the 
© ſum of twelve pounds, and which he begged me 
© to accept, crying, he was ſorry it was not in his 
© power to lend me whatever I wanted. I was fo 
* ſtruck with this inſtance of generoſity and friend- 
© ſhip in ſuch a perſon, that I gave him an oppor- 
© tunity of preſſing me a ſecond time, before I made 
© him an anſwer. Indeed, I was greatly ſurpriſed 
© how he came to be worth that little ſum, and no 
© leſs at his being acquainted with my own wants. 
In both which points he preſently ſatisfied me. 
* As to the firſt, it ſeems he had plundered a Spa- 
© niſh officer of fifteen piſtoles; and as to the 
© ſecond, he confeſſed he had it from my wife's 
© maid, who had overheard ſome diſcourſe between 
© her miſtreſs and me, Indeed people, I believe, al- 
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ways deceive themſelves, who imagine they can 
conceal diſtreſt circumſtances from their ſervants; 
for theſe are always extremely quick- "ghee on 
ſuch occaſions. 

Good Heaven!” cries Miſs Matthews, * how 
aſtoniſhing is ſuch behaviour in ſo low a fellow! 

* I thought ſo myſelf,” anſwered Booth; and 
yet I know not, on a more ſtrict examination into 
the matter, why we ſhould be more ſurpriſed to 
ſee greatneſs of mind diſcover-itfelf in one degree 


or rank of life, than in another. Love, bene- 


volence, or what you will pleaſe to call it, may be 
the reigning paſſion in a beggar as well as in a 
prince; and wherever it is, its energies wal be the 


ſame. 


© To confeſs the truth, I am afro we ben 
compliment what we call upper life, with too 
much injuſtice, at the expence of the lower. As 
it is no rare thing to ſee inſtances which degrade 
human nature in perſons of the higheſt- birth 
and education; ſo I apprehend, that examples of 


whatever is really great and good, have been 


ſometimes found amongſt thoſe who have wanted 
all ſuch advantages. In reality, palaces, I make 
no doubt, do ſometimes contain nothing but 
drearineſs and darkneſs, and the ſun of righteouſ- 
neſs hath ſhone forth with all its my in a cot- 


rage,” 
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c HAP. vin. 
Te ſeory of Booth continued. 


TR. Booth thus went on: 
We now took leave of the gartiſan, and 
$ having landed at Marſeilles, arrived at Montpe- 
lier, without any thing happening to us worth re- 
© membrance, except the extreme ſea- ſiekneſs of 
poor Amelia; but I was afterwards well repaid 
© for the terrors which it occaſioned me, by the 

good conſequences which attended it; for I be- 
© lieve it contributed even more than the air of 
* Montpelier, to the perfect re-eſtabliſhment of her 
© health.” 
© I aſk your pardon for interrupting you,” cries | 
Miſs Matthews, © but you never ſatisfied me whe- 
© ther you took the ſerjeant's money. Lou have 
© made me half in love with that charming fel · 
© low.” F 

< How can you imagine, Madam, W 
Booth, I ſhould have taken from a poor fellow 
© what was of fo little conſequence to me, and at 
the ſame time of ſo much to him? — Perhaps 
© now, you will derive this from the paſſion of 
pride 
Indeed,“ Chi ſne, I. 1 derive i it from the 

© paſſion of pride, nor from the paſſion of. folly : | 
but methinks you ſhould have accepted the offer, 
© and I am convinced you hurt him very much 
© when you refuſed it. But pray proceed in your 
© ſtory.” Then Booth went on as follows: 

© As Amelia recovered her health and ſpirits 
* daily, we began to paſs our time very pleaſantly 
© at Montpelier; for the greateſt enemy to the 
French will acknowledge, that they are the beſt 
* people in the world to live amongſt for a little 
© while, In ſome countries it is almoſt as eaſy % 
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© get a good eftate as a good acquaintance. In 
© England, particularly, acquaintance is of almoſt 
© as {low growth as an oak; ſo that the age of man 
© ſcarce ſuffices to bring it to any perfection, and 
families ſeldom contract any great intimacy till 
© the third, or at leaſt the ſecond generation. So 
ſhy indeed are we Engliſh of letting a ſtranger 
into our houſes, that one would imagine we re- 
garded all ſuch as thieves. Now the French are 
the very reverſe. Being a ſtranger among them 
entitles you to the better place, and to the greater 
degree of civility; and if you wear but the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, they never fuſpe& you 
are not one. Their friendſhip indeed ſeldom ex- 
tends ſo far as their purſe; nor is ſuch friendſhip 
uſual in other countries. To ſay the truth, po- 
liteneſs carries friendſhip far enough in the or- 
dinary occaſions of life, and thoſe who want this 
accompliſhment, rarely make amends for it by 
their ſincerity; for bluntneſs, or rather rudeneſs, 
as it commonly deſerves to be called, is not always 
© ſo much a mark of honeſty as it is taken to be. 

© The day after our arrival we became acquainted 
c with Monſ. Bagillard. He was a Frenchman of 
< oreat wit and vivacity, with a greater ſhare of 
© learning than gentlemen are uſually poſſeſſed of. 
© As he lodged in the ſame houſe with us, we were 
immediately acquainted, and I liked his conver- 
© ſation ſo well, that. I never thought I had too 
© much of his company. Indeed, I ſpent ſo much 
c of my time with him, that Amelia (I know not 
* whether I ought to mention it) grew uneaſy at 
_ © our familiarity, and complained of my being too 

c little with her, from my violent fondneſs for my 
© new acquaintance; for our- converſation turning 
© chiefly upon books, and principally Latin ones 
© (for we read ſeveral of the claſſics together), ſhe 
© could have but little entertainment by being with 
© us. When my wife had once taken it __ 4 
* f © hea 
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© head that ſhe was deprived of my company by Mr. 
© Bagillard, it was impoſſible to change her opi- 
„nion; and though I now ſpent more of my time 
$ with her than I had ever done before, ihe- ſtill 
grew more and more diſſatisfied, till, at laſt, ſhe 
very earneſtly deſired me to quit my lodgings, and 
inſiſted upon it with more vehemence than I had 
ever known her expreſs before. To ſay the truth, 
if that excellent woman could ever be thought 
| 2 I thought ſhe was ſo on this occa- 

on. 5 W eb, 5 

But in what light ſoever her deſires appeared 
to me, as they manifeſtly aroſe from an affection 
of which I had daily the moſt endearing proofs, 
I reſolved to comply with her, and accordingly 
removed to a diſtant part of the town; for it is 
my opinion, that we can have bur little love for 
the perfon whom we will never indulge in an un- 
reaſonable demand. Indeed, I was under a diffi- 
culty with regard to Monſ. Bagillard ; for as I 
could not poſſibly communicate to him the true 
reaſon for quitting my lodgings ; ſo I found it as 
difficult to deceive him by a counterfeit one; be- 
© ſides, I was apprehenſive I ſhould have little leſs 
© of his company than before. I could, indeed, 
© have avoided this dilemma by leaving Montpelier; 
© for Amelia had perfectly recovered her health; 
© but I had faithfully promiſed Captain James to 
« wait his return from Italy, whither he was gone 
© ſome time before from Gibraltar; nor was it pro- 
« per for Amelia to take any long journey, ſhe being 
now near ſix months gone with child. 

This difficulty, however, proved to be leſs than 
© T had imagined it; for my French friend, whe- 
ther he ſuſpected any thing from my wife's be- 
_* haviour, though ſhe never, as I obſerved, ſhewed 
© him the leaſt incivility, became ſuddenly as cold 
© on his ſide. After our leaving the lodgings, he 
c never made above two or three formal viſits; in- 
U z n © deed, 
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_ © deed, his time was ſoon after entirely taken up by 
© an intrigue with a certain COA which blazed 
all over Montpelier, 7 5 

© We had not been long in our new apartments 
before an Engliſh officer arrived at Montpelier, 
and came to lodge in the ſame houſe with us. 
This gentleman, whoſe name was Bath, was of 
the rank of a major, and had ſo much ſingula- 
rity in his character, that, perhaps, you never 
heard of any like him, He was far from having. 
any of thoſe bookiſh qualifications, which had 
before cauſed my Amelia's diſquiet. It is true, 
his diſcourſe generally turned on matters of no 
feminine. kind; war and martial exploits being 
the ordinary topics of his converſation; however, 
as he had a alder with whom Amelia was greatly 
pleaſed, an intimacy preſently grew between us, 
and we four lived in one family. | 
© The major was a great dealer in the marvellous, 
© and was conſtantly the little hero of his own tale. 
This made him very entertaining to Amelia, who, 
© of all perſons in the world, hath the trueſt taſte 
and enjoyment of the ridiculous ; ; for whilſt no one 
c 
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ſooner diſcovers it in the character of another, no 

one ſo well conceals her knowledge of it from the 
* ridiculous perſon. I cannot help mentioning a 
t ſentiment” of hers on this head, as I think ir doth 
© her great honour, © If I had the ſame neglect,” 
F ſaid ſhe, © for ridiculous people with the genera- 
cc lity of the world, I ſhould rather think them the 
cc objects of tears than laughter; but, in reality, I 
te have known ſeveral who, in ſome parts of their 
te characters, have been extremely ridiculous, in 
* others have been altogether as amiable, For in- 
s ſtance,” ſaid ſhe, Here is the major, who tells 
ee us of many things which he has never ſeen, and 
te of others which he hath. never done, and both in 

ce the moſt extravagant excels; ; and yet how amiable 
| 3 I | « is 
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« is his behaviour to his poor ſiſter, whom he hath 
e not only brought over hither for her health, at 
ce his own expence, but is come. to bear her com- 
ce. pany,” I believe, Madam, I repeat her very 

< words; for 1 am very apt to remember what ſhe 

© ſays. -* 
Tou will eaſily believe, from a circumſtance 
I have juſt mentioned in the major's favour, eſ- 
pecially when I have told you that his ſiſter was 
one of the beſt of girls, that it was entirely ne- 
ceſſary to hide from her all kind of laughter at 
any part of her. brother's behaviour. To ſay 
the truth, this was eaſy enough to do; for the 
poor girl was ſo blinded with love and gratitude, 
and ſo highly honoured and reverenced her bro- 
ther, that ſhe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that there 
was a perſon in the 1 capable of laughing at 
him. 

© Indeed, I am certain ſhe never made the leaſt 

diſcovery of our ridicule; for I am well convinced 

ſhe would have reſented it; for beſides the love 

ſhe bore her brother, ſhe had a little family pride, 
which would ſometimes appear. To ſay the truth, 

if ſhe had any fault, it was that of vanity, but ſhe 
was a very good girl upon the whole; and none of 

us are entirely free from faults.” 
Tou are a good-natured fellow, Will,“ anſwer- 
ed Miſs Matthews; but vanity is a fault of the 
* firſt magnitude in a woman, and often the occaſion 
© of many others.“ 

To this Booth made no anſwer; but continued 

his ſtory. 

In this company we paſſed two or three months 
© very agreeably, till the major and I both betook 
© ourſelves to our ſeveral nurſeries; my wife being 
© brought to bed of a girl, and Miſs Bath confined 
© to her chamber by a ſurfeit, which had like to 


© have occaſioned her death. a 
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Here Miſs Matthews burſt into a Joud laugh, of 
* rs when Booth aſked the reaſon, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
could not forbear at the thoughts of two ſuch nurſes: 
And did you really, ſays ſhe, make your wife's 
« caudle yourſelf ?? „„ 
© Indeed, Madam,” ſaid he, * 1 did; and do you 
think that fo extraordinary? 
Indeed I do,“ anſwered ſne, I thought the 
© beſt huſbands had looked on their wives lying-in 
© as a time of feſtival and jollity. What! did you 
© not even get drunk in the time of your wife's 
«© delivery? tell me honeſtly how yau payed 
5 3 at this time. 
„Why then honeſtly,” replied ha tand in defi- 
ance of your laughter, I lay behind her bolſter, 
and ſupported her in my arms; and upon my 
ſoul, I believe I felt more pain in my mind than 
ſhe underwent | in her body. And now anſwer me 
as honeſtly : Do you really think it a proper time 
of mirth, when the creature one loves to diſtrac- 
rion is undergoing the moſt racking torments, as 
well as in the moſt imminent danger? and—— 
but I need not expreſs any more tender circum- 
ſtances," | 
I am to anſwer honeſtly,” cried ſhe.——* Yes, 
and ſincerely,” cries Booth Why then honeſtly. 
and ſincerely,” ſays ſhe, 5 may I never ſee Hea- 
ven, if I don't think you an angel of a man.“ 
© Nay, Madam, anſwered Booth. —7 but, indeed, 
you do me too much honour, "there, are many 
ſuch huſbands—Nay, have we not an example of 
the like tenderneſs in the major? though as ta 
him, I believe, I ſhall make you laugh. While 
my wife lay in, Miſs Bath being extremely ill, I 
went one day to the door of her apartment, to 
enquire after her health, as well as for the major, 
. whom I had not ſeen during a whole week. I 
| knocked ſoftly at the door, and being bid to open 
| 1 it; 
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t it, I found the major in his ſiſter's antichamber 
Fs warming her poſſet. His dreſs was certainly 
t whimſical enough, having on a woman's bed- 
* gown, and a very dirty flannel nightcap, which 
5 being added to a very odd perſon (for he is a 
very awkward thin man near ſeven feet high) 
might have formed, in the opinion of moſt men, 
fa very proper obje&t of laughter, The major 
* ſtarted from his ſeat at my entering into the room, 
© and with much emotion, and a great oath, cried 
out, * Is it you, Sir?” I then enquired. after his 
© and his ſiſter's health. He anſwered, That his 
« ſiſter was better, and he was very well, © though 
* I did not expect, Sir,” cried he, with not a little 
* confuſian, e to be ſeen by you in this ſituation.” 
I told him, I thought it impoſſible he could ap- 
5 pear in a ſituation more becoming his character. 
#* You do not?” anſwered he. © By G- I am 
te very much 2 to you for that opinion; but 
te I believe, Sir, howeyer my weakneſs may prevail 
e on me to deſcend from it, no man can be more 
cc conſcious of his own dignity than myſelf.” His 
t ſiſter then called to him from the inner room; upon 
which he rang the bell for her ſervant, - and then 
© after a ſtride or two acroſs the room, he ſaid, with 
© an elated aſpect, I would not have you think, 
« Mr. Booth, becauſe you have caught me in this 
te deſhabille, by coming upon me a little too abrupt- 
« ly, I cannot help ſaying a little too abruptly, that 
e I am my ſiſter's nurſe. I know better what is due 
te to the dignity of a man, and I have ſhewn it in a 
& line of battle. ——I think I have made a figure 
ce there, Mr. Booth, and Moy my oy 
e by G TI ought not to be deſpiſed too much, 
« my nature is not totally without its ys | 
© He uttered this, and ſome more of the ſame kind, 
f with great majeſty, or, as he called it, dignity, 
f ae he uſed ſome hard words that I did not. 
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underſtand ; for all his words are not to be found 
in a dictionary. Upon the whole, I could not 
eaſily refrain from laughter; however, I conquer- 
ed myſelf, and ſoon after retired from him, aſto- 
niſned that it was poſſible for a man to poſſeſs 
true goodneſs, and be, at the ſame time, aſhamed 
of it. 

© But if I was ſurpriſed at what had paſt at this 
* viſit, how much more was I ſurpriſed the next 
© morning, when he came very early to my cham- 
c 
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ber, and told me he had not been able to ſlee 

one wink at what had paſt between us! * There 
ce were ſome words of yours,” ſays he, „ which 
te muſt be further explained before we part. You 
« told me, Sir, when you found me in that ſitua- 
ce tion, which I cannot bear to recollect, that you 
thought I could not appear in one more becom- 
te ing my character; theſe were the words, I ſhall 
te never forget them. Do you imagine that there 
ce js any of the dignity of a man wanting in my 
« character? do you think that I have, during my 
ce ſiſter's illneſs, behaved with a weakneſs that ſa- 
ce yours too much of effeminacy? I know how 
ce much it is beneath a man to whine and whimper 
cc about a trifling girl as well as you, or any man; 
« and if my ſiſter had died, I ſhould have behaved 
ec like a man on the occaſion, I would not have 
ce you think I confined myſelf from company mere- 
ce ly upon her account, I was very much diſorder- 
« ed- myſelf. And when you ſurpriſed me in that 
ce ſituation, I repeat again, in that ſituation, her 
« nurſe had not left the room three minutes, and 
c ] was blowing the fire for fear it ſhould have 
c gone out.” —In this manner he ran on almoſt a. 
© quarter of an hour, before he would ſuffer me 
© to ſpeak. At laft, looking ſtedfaſtly in his face, 
J aſked him, if I muſt conclude that he was in 
6 carneſt — In earneſt,” ſays he, repeating my 

© words, 
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© words, © Do you then take my character for a 
& jeſt? - Lookee, Sir, ſaid I, very gravely, I think 
we know one another very well; and I have no 
reaſon to ſuſpect you ſhould impute it to fear, 
when I tell 'you, I was ſo-far from intending to 
affront you, that I meant you one of the higheſt 
compliments. Tenderneſs for women 1s fo far 
from leſſening, that it proves a true manly cha- 
racter. The manly Brutus ſhewed the utmoſt 
tenderneſs to his Portiaz and the great king of 
6 Sweden, the braveſt, and even fierceſt of men, 
© ſhut himſelf up three whole days in the midſt of 
© a campaign, and would ſee no company on the 
* death of a favourite ſiſter. At theſe words, I 
© ſaw his features ſoften; and he cried out, D -n 
6 me, I admire the king of Sweden of all the 
cc men in the world; and he is a raſcal that is 
* aſhamed of doing any thing which the king of 
« Sweden did.—And yet if any king of Sweden 
& in France was to tell me that his ſiſter had more 
& merit than mine, by G— I'd knock his brains 
ce about his ears. Poor little Betſey! ſhe is the 
© honeſteſt, worthieſt girl that ever was born. 
Heaven be praiſed, ſhe is recovered; for, if 1 
ce had loſt her, I never ſhould have enjoyed ano- 
te ther happy moment.“ -In this manner he ran on 
ſome time, till the tears began to overflow 
which, when he perceived, he ſtopt; perhaps he 
was unable to go on; for he feemed almoſt 
choked ;—after a ſhort ſilence, however, having 
wiped his eyes with his handkerchief, he fetched 
a deep ſigh, and cried, „I am aſhamed you 
e ſhould ſee this, Mr. Booth; but d--n me, na- 
ce ture will get the better of dignity.” I now com- 
© forted him with the example of Xerxes, as I had 
© before done with that of the king of Sweden; and 
© ſoon after we ſat down to breakfaſt together with 
much cordial friendſhip; for I affure you, ”" 
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all his oddity, there is not a better- natured man 
c in the world than the major.?⁊ 

< Good-natured, indeed !' cries Miſs Matthews, 


with great ſcorn.— A fool! how can you mention 
* ſuch a fellow with commendation ?” 


Booth ſpoke as much as he could in defence of 
his friend; indeed, he had repreſented him in as fa- 
vourable a light as polſible, and had particularly left 
out thoſe hard words, with which, as he hath ob- 
ſerved a little before, the major interlarded his diſ- 
courſe. Booth then 2 as in che next chap- 


ter. 


CHAP. IX. 


C ontaining very extraordinary matters, 


ISS Bath,“ continued Booth, © now reco- 
vered 75 faſt, that ſhe was abroad as ſoon 
as my wife, Our little partie quarrẽe began to 
grow agreeable again; and we mixed with the 
company of the place more than we had done 
before. Monſ. Bagillard now again renewed his 
intimacy, for the counteſs his miſtreſs was gone 
to Paris; at which my wife, at firſt, ſhewed no 
diſſatisfaction; and I imagined, that, as ſhe had a 
friend and companion of her own ſex (for Miſs 
Bath and ſhe had contracted the higheſt fondneſs 
for each other) that ſhe would the leſs miſs my 
company. However, I was diſappointed in this 
expectation; for ſhe ſoon began to expreſs her 
former uneaſineſs, and her impatience for the ar- 
rival of Captain James, that we might entirely 
< quit Montpelier. 

I could not avoid conceiving ſome little diſ- 

< pleaſure at this humour of my wife, which I was 
forced to think a little unreaſonable.— A little, 
cc do you call it, _ Miſs Matthews, Good 
« Heavens! 


7. HHS ISS SS n 
* 


«© Heavens! what a huſband are you!” — How little 
© worthy,” anſwered he, as you will ſay hereafter of 
© ſuch a wife as my Amelia. One day as we were 
< ſitting together, I heard a violent ſcream; upon 
© which my wife ſtarting up, cried out, ** Sure 
ce that's Miſs Bath's voice,” and immediately ran 
© towards the chamber whence it proceeded.” I 
© followed her; and when we arrived, we there be- 
© held the moſt ſhocking ſight imaginable ; Miſs 
© Bath lying dead on the floor, and the major all 
© bloody kneeling by her, and roaring out for aſſiſt- 
© ance. Amelia, though ſhe was herſelf in little 
© better condition than her friend, ran haftily to 
© her, bared her neck, and attempted to looſen her 
< ſtays, while I ran up and down, ſcarce knowing 
© what I did, calling for water and cordials, and diſ- 
< patching ſeveral ſervants one after another for doc- 
© tors and ſurgeons. 

© Water, cordials, and all neceſſary implements 
© being brought, Miſs Bath was, at length, reco- 
c vered, and placed in her chair, when the major 
« ſeated himſelf by her. And now the young lady 
© being reſtored to life, the major, who, till then, 
© had engaged as little of his own, as of any other 
< perſon's attention, became the object of all our 
© conſiderations, eſpecially his poor ſiſter's, who 
© had no ſooner recovered ſufficient ſtrength, than 
* ſhe began to lament her brother, crying out, that 
© he was killed; and bitterly bewailing her fate, 
© in having revived from her ſwoon to behold ſo 
© dreadful a ſpectacle. While Amelia applied her- 
© ſelf to ſooth the agonies of her friend, I began to 
* enquire into the condition of the major. In which 
© I was aſſiſted by a ſurgeon, who now arrived. 
The major declared with great cheerfulneſs, that 
e he did not apprehend his wound to be in the leaſt 
4 dangerous, and therefore begged his ſiſter to be 
©. comforted, ſaying, he was convinced the ſurgeon 
* would ſoon give her the ſame aſſurance; but that 
„ good 


* 
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good man was not ſo liberal of aſſurances as the 
major had expected; ſor as ſoon as he had probed 
the wound, he afforded no more than hopes, de- 
claring that it was a very ugly wound; but added, 
by way of nee that he had cured many 
much worſe. 
When the major w-as dreſt, his ſiſter ſeemed to 
poſſeſs his whole thoughts, and all his care was 
to relieve her grief. He ſolemnly proteſted, that 
it was no more than a fleſh wound, and not very 
deep, nor could, as he apprehended, be in the 
leaſt dangerous; and as for the cold expreſſions 
of the ſurgeon, he very well accounted for them 
from a motive too obvious to be mentioned. — 
From theſe declarations of her brother, and the 
interpoſition of her friends, and, above all, I be- 
lieve, from that vaſt vent which ſne had given to 
her fright, Miſs Bath ſeemed a little pacified: 
Amelia, therefore, at laſt prevailed; and as terror 
abated, curioſity became the ſuperior paſſion. I 
therefore now began to enquire what had oc- 
caſioned ae accident whence all the uproar 
aroſe, 
© The major took me by the hand, and looking 
very kindly at me, ſaid, © My dear Mr. Booth, 
ce J muſt begin by aſking your pardon; for I have 
« done you an injury, for which nothing but the 
« height of friendſhip in me can be an excuſe; 
e and therefore nothing but the height of friend- 
« ſhip in you can forgive.” This preamble, Ma- 
dam, you will eaſily believe, greatly alarmed all 
<©'the company, but eſpecially me. — ] anſwered, 
« dear major, I forgive you, let it be what it will; 
hut what is it poſſible you can have done to injure 
© me? © That,” replied he, which I am con- 
cc yinced a man of your honour and dignity of na- 
« ture, by G muſt conclude to be one of the 
« higheſt injuries. I have taken out of your own 
8 hands the Gong yourſelf juſtice, I am _— 
* have 
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ec have killed the man who hath injured your ho- 
cc nour. I mean that villain Bagillard— but I can- 
ec not proceed; for you, Madam,” ſaid he to my 
c wife, © are concerned; and I know what is due 
« to the dignity of your ſex.“ - Amelia, I obſerved, 
c turned pale at theſe words, but eagerly begged 
him to proceed. —< Nay, Madam, anſwered he, 
« if I am commanded by a lady, it is a part of my 
« dignity to obey.” He then proceeded to tell us, 
© that Bagillard had rallied him upon a ſuppoſition 
that he was purſuing my wife with a view of gal- 
© lantry ; telling him, that he could never ſucceed ; 
giving hints that if it had been poſſible, he ſhould 
© have ſucceeded: himſelf; and ending with calling 
my poor Amelia an accompliſhed prude; upon 
© which the major gave Bagillard a box on the car, 
© and both immediately drew their ſwords. 
The major had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when a 
< ſervant came into the room, and told me there 
< was a friar below who deſired to ſpeak with me in 
great haſte. I ſhook the major by the hand, and 
told him I not only forgave him, but was extreme- 
© ly obliged to his friendſhip; and then going to the 
© friar, I found that he was Bagillard's confeſſor, 
from whom he came to me, with an earneſt de- 
© fire of ſeeing me, that he might aſk my pardon, 
© and receive my forgiveneſs before he died, for the 
injury he had intended me. My wife at firſt op- 


; poſed my going, from ſome ſudden fears on my 


© account; but when ſhe was convinced 1 were 
5 " groundllels, ſhe conſented. _ 

1 found Bagillard in his bed; *. the major's | 
c ſword had paſſed up to the very hilt through his 
© body. After having very earneſtly aſked my par- 
© don, he made me many compliments on the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of a woman, who, joined to the moſt ex- 
_ © quiſite beauty, was miſtreſs of the moſt impreg- 
_ © nable virtue; as a proof of which, he = 
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ledged the vehemence as well as ill ſucceſs of his 


attempts; and to make Amelia's virtue appear 


the brighter, his vanity was ſo predominant, he 
could not forbear running over the names of ſe- 


veral women of faſhion who had yielded to his paſ- 


ſion, which, he ſaid, had never raged fo violently 


for any other as for my poor Amelia; and that this 


violence, which he had found wholly unconquer- 
able, he hoped would procure his pardon at my 
hands. It is unneceſſary to mention what I ſaid 
on the occaſion. I aſſured him of my entire for- 


giveneſs; and ſo we parted. To ſay the truth, 1 


afterwards thought myſelf almoſt obliged to hire 
for a meeting with Amelia, the moſt luxuriouſly 
delicate that can be imagined. 


I I now ran to my wife, whom 1 embraced with 


raptures of love and tenderneſs. When the firſt 
torrent of theſe was a little abated, «© Confeſs to 


me, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, “could your goodneſs 


prevent you from thinking me a little unreaſon- 
able in expreſſing ſo much uneaſineſs at the loſs 
of your company, while I ought to have rejoiced 
in the thoughts of your being ſo well entertained ? 


I know you muſt; and then conſider what I muſt 


have felt, while I knew I was daily leſſening my- 
ſelf in your eſteem, and forced into a conduct, 
which I was ſenſible muſt appear to you, who 
was ignorant of my motive, to be mean, vulgar, 
and ſelfiſh, And yet, what other courſe had I to 
take, with a man whom no denial, no ſcorn could 
abaſh ? —But if this was a cruel taſk, how much 


© more wretched ſtill was the conſtraint I was 


obliged to wear in his preſence before you, to 
ſhew outward civility to the man whom my ſoul 


deteſted, for fear of any fatal conſequence from 


your ſuſpicion; and this too, while I was afraid 


he would conſtrue it to be an encouragement ?— 


Do ou not pity your poor Amelia when you 
5 ce reflect 
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« reflect on her ſituation?” — ©PityPcried I, © my love! 
© is pity an adequate expreſſion for eſteem, for ado- 
© ration ? But how, my love, could he carry this 
© on ſo ſecretly—by letters?” ** O- no, he offered 
«© me many; but I never would receive but one, 
« and that I returned him. Good G— I would 
<« not have ſuch a letter in my poſſeſſion for the 
46 univerſe, I thought my eyes contaminated with 


& reading it.” —*< O brave; cried Miſs En | 
'© heroic, I proteſt. 


„ Had 1 a with" 2 did not 1 8 
© The ſtamp andatmage of my dear, OS... 
< Td pierce yr heart through ev'ry vein, * 
And die to let it out again.“ 


* And can you really,” cried he, 105 at o 
© much tenderneſs ?* I Jaughs t.tenderneſs! O Mr. 
5 Booth l' anſwered ſhe, - 0 Hog Knoweſt but little 
© of Caliſta.” I thought f emmerly,” cried he, I 
knew a great deal, and chobght you, of all women 
© 1n the world, to have the greateſt. -of all 
£ women! Take care, Mr. Booth, ſaid ſhe, 
© By Heaven | if you thought ſo, + you thought truly. 
But what is the object of my tenderneſs - ſuch 
an object —— © Well, Madam,” ſays he, I 
hope you will find one. I thank you for that 
hope, however, ſays ſhe, vold as it is; but pray 
go on with your ſtory; which command he im- 
e ener 
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C H A P. X. 
Containi * 4 letter of a very curious find, 
5 HE major's wound,” continued Booth, © was 
N really as ſlight as he believed it; fo chat in a 


very few days he was perfectly well; nor was Ba- 
c gillard, though run through the body, long ap- 


« prehending to be in any danger of his life. The 


major then took me aſide, and wiſhing me heartily 


© joy of Bagillard's recovery, told me, I ſhould now, 
© by the gift (as it were) of Heaven, have an oppor- 
© tunity of doing myſelf juſtice. I anſwered, I could 


5 not think of any ſuch 8 for that when ] ima- 


© gined he was on his death-bed, I had heartily and 


© ſincerely forgiven him. Very right,” replied the 


© major, © and conſiſtent with your honour, when 


© he was on his deathbed ; but that forgiveneſs was 
cc only conditional, and is revoked by his recovery.“ 
I told him, I could not poſſibly revoke it; for that 
© my anger was really gone, — What hath anger,” 


© cried he, © to do with the matter? the dignity 
te of my nature hath been always my reaſon for 


de drawing my ſword; and when that is concerned, 


ce J can as readily fight with the man I love, as 
« with the man I hate,” —I will not tire you with 
© the repetition of the whole argument, in which the 
© major did not prevail; and I really believe, I 
« ſunk a little in his eſteem upon that account, till 
Captain James, who arrived ſoon after, again per- 
t fectly reinſtated me in his favour. 

© When the captain was come, there remained 
© no cauſe of our longer ſtay at Montpelier ; for 
© as to my wife, ſhe was in a better ſtate of health 
© than I had'ever known her, and Miſs Bath had 
© nos only recovered her health, but her bloom; 


and from a pale ſkeleton, was become a plump, 
_ © handſome, young woman. James was again my 


© caſhier; 
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caſhier; for far from receiving any remittance, it 


ter from England, though both myſelf and my dear 
Amelia had written ſeveral, both to my mother and 
ſiſter; and now, at our departure from Mont- 
lier, I bethought myſelf of writing to my good 
fie nd the doctor, acquainting him with our jour- 
ney to Paris, whither I deſired he would direct his 
anſwer. 
At Paris we all arrived, without encountering 
any adventure on the road worth relating ; nor 
did any thing of conſequence happen here during 


a a Aa aA aA A A aA A 


tain James nor Miſs Bath, it is ſcarce worth tell- 
ing you, that an affection, which afterwards ended 
in a marriage, began now to appear between them, 
in which it may appear odd to you that I made 
the firſt diſcovery of the lady's flame, and my wiſe 
of the captain's. 

The ſeventeenth day after our arrival at Paris, 
I received a letter from the doctor, which I have 
in my pocket- book; and, if you pleaſe, I will read 


. 
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© his words.“ 
I! be lady, you may eaſily believe, deſired to hear 
the letter, and Booth read it as follows: 


t My dear children, 

FOR I will now call you ſo, ds you have 
neither of you now any other parent in this 
© world. Of this melancholy news I ſhould have 

te ſent you earlier notice, if I had thought you ig- 

© norant of it, or indeed if I had known whither 


* to have written. If your ſiſter hath received 


© any letters from you, ſhe hath kept them a ſe- 
© cret, and perhaps out of affection to you hath 


© repoſited them in the ſame place where ſhe keeps 


ce her goodneſs, and what I am afraid is much 
© dearer to her, her money. The reports concerhs 


was now a long time ſince I had received any let- 


the firſt fortnight; for as you know neither Cap- 


it you; for I would not willingly do any injury to 
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ing you, have been various; ſo is ; always the caſe 
in matters where men are ignorant; for when no 


man knows what the truth is, every man thinks 


himſelf at liberty to report what he pleaſes. Thoſe 
who wiſh you well, ſon Booth, ſay ſimply that 
you are dead ; others, that you ran away from 


the ſiege, and was caſhiered. As for my daugh- 


ter, all agree that ſhe 1s a ſaint above; and there 
are not wanting thoſe who hint that her huſband 
ſent her thither. From this beginning you will 
expect, I ſuppoſe, better news than I am going 


to tell you; but pray, my dear children, why 


may not I, who have always laughed at my own 
afflictions, laugh at yours, without the cenſure of 
much malevolence? I wiſh you could learn this 
temper from me; for, take my word for it, no- 
thing truer ever came from the mouth of a hea- 
then than that ſentence, | 


& —Leve fir quod bene fertur onus *, 


« And though I muſt confeſs, I never thought 
Ariſtotle (whom I do not take for ſo great a 
blockhead as ſome who have never read him) 
doth not very well reſolve the doubt which he 
hath raiſed in his Ethics, viz. How a man, in 
the midft of Nan Priam's misfortunes, can be 
called happy? yet I have long thought that there 
is no calamity ſo great, that a chriſtian philoſo- 
pher may not reaſonably laugh at it. If the hea- 
then Cicero, doubting of immortality (for ſo wiſe 
a man muſt have doubted of that which had ſuch 
ſlender arguments to ſupport it) could aſſert it as 
the office of wiſdom, Humanas res aſpicere 1. 
infra Je Pot as arbitrari f. 


* The burden becomes light by being well borne. 


+ To look down on all human affairs as matters below his 
Fonlideration. | 


5 1 Which 
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c Which paſſage, with much more to the ſame 
purpoſe, you will find in the third book of his 


& Tuſculan Queſtions, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


c 


tion, on thi 


e With how much greater confidence may a Sh 


chriſtian deſpiſe, and even deride, all temporary 
and ſhort «tranſitory evils? if the poor wretch, 
who is trudging on to his miſerable cottage, can 


laugh at the [forms and tempeſts, the rain and 


whirlwinds which ſurround him, while his richeſt 
hope is only that of reſt; how much more cheer- 


fully muſt a man paſs chrough ſuch tranſient evils, 
. whole ſpirits are buoyed up with the certain ex- 
pectation of finding a noble palace, and the moſt 


ſumptuous entertainment ready to receive him? I 
do not much like the fimile ; bur I cannot think 
of a better. And yet, inadequate as the ſimile 
is, we may, I think, from the actions of man- 
kind, conclude, that they will conſider it as much 
too ſtrong; for in the caſe I have put of the en- 
tertainment, is there any man fo tender or poor- 
ſpirited as not to deſpiſe, and often to deride, the 
fierceſt of thofe inclemencies which I have men- 
tioned; but in our journey to the glorious man- | 
ſions of everlaſting bliſs, how ſeverely is ever 
little rub, every trifling accident lamented; very 
if fortune ſhowers down any of her heavier ſtorms 
upon us, how wretched do we preſently appear to 
ourſelves arid td others! The reaſon of this can 


be no other than: that we are not in earneſt in our 


faith; at the beſt we think, with roo little atten- 
"Our great concern. While the moſt 
paultry matters of this world, even thoſe pitiful 


trifles, thoſe childiſh gewgaws, riches and ho- 
nours, are tranſacted with the utmoſt earneſt- 


neſs, and moſt ſerious application, the grand and 
weighty affair of immortality is poſtponed and 
giſregarded, nor ever brought into the leaſt com- 


cc — with our affairs here. If. one of my cloth 
7 : X 3 | '@ ſhould 
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ee ſhould begin a diſcourſe of Heaven in the ſcenes 
te of buſineſs or pleaſure ; in the Court of Requeſts, 
ec at Garraway's, or at White's, would he gain a 
c hearing, unleſs, perhaps, of ſome ſorry jeſter who 
« would deſire to ridicule him? would he not pre- 
5 ſently acquire the name of the mad parſon, and 
& be thought by all men worthy of Bedlam? or 
| | e would he not be treated as the Romans treated 
ö te their Aretalogi *, and conſidered in the light of 
| % a buffoon? But why ſhould I mention thoſe places 
| & of hurry and worldly purſuit ?—What attention 
| tc do we engage even in the pulpit? here, if a ſer- 
= te mon be prolonged a little beyond the uſual hour, 
= & doth it not ſet half the audience aſleep? as I 
© queſtion not I have by this time both my chil- 
ce dren, —Well then, like a good-natured ſurgeon, 
*© who prepares his patient for a painful operation, 
j | * by endeavouring as much as he can to deaden his 
1 te ſenſation, I will now communicate to you, in your 
te ſlumbering condition, the news withwhich I threat- 
ce ened you. Your good mother, you are to know, 
& js dead at laſt, and hath left her whole fortune to 
ce her elder daughter. This is all the ill news I have 
e to tell you. Confeſs now, if you are awake, did 
te you not expect it was much worſe ? did not you 
te apprehend that your charming child was dead ? 
tc far from it, he is in perfect health, and the ad- 
| * miration of every body; what is more, he will 
| ebe taken care of, with the tenderneſs of a parent, 
: ce till your return. What pleaſure muſt this give 
4 „ you! if indeed any thing can add to the happi- 
i te neſs of a married couple, who are extremely and 
j tc deſervedly fond of each other, and, as you write 
© me, in perfect health. A ſuperſtitious heathen 
* would have dreaded the malice of Nemeſis in your 


* A ſet of beggarly philoſophers, who diverted great men at 
their table with burleſque diſcourſes on virtue. 


ec ſituation; 
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« ſituation; but as I am a chriſtian, I ſhall venture 
* to add another circumſtance to your felicity, by 
« aſſuring you that you have, beſides your wife, a 
« faithful and zealous friend. - Do not, * 
«© my dear children, fall into that fault which the 
ce excellent Thucydides obſerves, is too common in 
6 human nature, to bear heavily the being deprived 
ec of the ſmaller good, without conceiving, at the 
* ſame time, any gratitude for the much greater 
cc bleſſings which we are ſuffered to enjoy. I have 
ce only farther to tell you, my ſan, that when you 
ce call at Mr. Morand's, Rue Dauphine, you will 
ce find yourſelf worth a hundred pounds. Good 
« Heaven! how much richer are you than millions 
ce of people who are in want of nothing! farewel, 
ce and know me for 

«© Your ſincere and affectionate friend.“ 


There, Madam, ' cries Booth, how 10 you like 
the letter? 

_ © Oh! extremely,“ anſwered ſhe, * the doctor is 
© a charming man; I always loved dearly to hear 
© him preach. I remember to have heard of Mrs. 
£ Harris's death above a year before I left the country; 
but never knew the particulars of her will before. 
© I am extremely ſorry for it, upon my honour,” 
Oh fy! Madam, cries Booth, have you ſo 

© ſoon forgot the chief purport af the doctor's 
(letter? 

© Ay, ay, ' cried ſhe, *© theſe are very pretty things 
© to read, I acknowledge ; but the loſs of fortune 
© js a ſerious matter; and I am ſure a man of Mr, 

* Booth's underſtanding muſt think ſo. One con- 
* {iderarion, I muſt own, Madam,' anſwered he, 
© a good deal baffled all the doctor's arguments. 
© This was my concern for my little growing fa- 
* mily, who muſt one day feel the loſs; nor was I 
* ſo eaſy upon Amelia's account as upon my own, 
X 4 * though 
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© though ſhe herſelf put on the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, 
© and ſtretched her invention to the utmoſt to com- 
© fort me. - But ſure, Madam, there is ſomething 
© in the doctor's letter to admire beyond the philo- 
© ſophy of it; what think you of that eaſy, gene- 
© rous, er wecee WON in Which he ſent me the 
< hundred pounds? 

Very noble and great dead? lis ſhe ; © he 


pray go on with your ak for I long to hear the 
© whole.” 


TAS. Ib 
In which Mr. Booth relates bis return to England. 


\ TOTHING remarkable, as I remember, 
c happened during our ſtay at Paris, which 
© we left ſoon after, and came to London. Here 
< we reſted only two days, and then, taking leave 
© of out fcllow-travellers, we ſet out for Wiltſhire, 
© my wife being ſo impatient to ſee the child which 
< ſhe had left behind her, that the child ſhe carried 
© with her was almoſt * with che fatigue of mo 
< jourlRy. . | 
©We arrived at our inn late in the evening. 
© Amelia, though ſhe had no great reaſon ro be 
<. pleaſed with any part of her ſiſter's behaviour, 
© reſolved to behave to her as if nothing wrong had 
< ever happened. She, therefore, ſent a kind note 
© to her the moment of our arrival, giving her her 
option, whether ſhe would come to us at the inn, 
© or whether we would that evening wait on her. 
The ſervant, after waiting an hour, brought us an 
<.anſwer, excuſing her from coming to us fo late, 
as ſnhe was diſordered with a cold, and deſiring my 
< wife by no means to think of venturing out after 
6 the * of her 3j * j "Fug ſhe would, * 
that 
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that account, defer the great pleaſure of ſeeing 
her till the morning, without taking any more 
notice of your humble ſervant, than if no ſuch 
perſon had been in the world, though I had very 
civilly ſent my compliments to her. I ſhould not 
mention this trifle, if it was not to ſnew you the 
nature of the woman, and that it will be a kind 
of key to her future conduct. | 

© When the ſervant returned, the good doctor, 
< who had been with us almoſt all the time of his 
abſence, hurried us away to his houſe, where we 
preſently found a ſupper and a bed prepared for 
us. My wife was eagerly deſirous to ſee her child 
that night; but the doctor would not ſuffer it; and 
as he was at nurſe at a diſtant part of the town, 
and the doctor aſſured her he had ſeen him in per- 
fect health that evening, ſhe ſuffered herſelf at laſt 
to be diſſuaded. 

We ſpent that evening in the moſt agreeable 
< manner; for the doctor's wit and humour, joined 
to the higheſt cheerfulneſs and good- nature, made 
© him the moſt agreeable companion in the world; 
© and he was now in the higheſt ſpirits, which he 
© was pleaſed to place to our account. We ſat to- 
« gether to a very late hour; for ſo excellent is my 
c 
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wife's conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe was ſcarce 
ſenſible of any fatigue from her late journies. 
Amelia ſlept not a wink all night, and in the 
morning early the doctor accompanied us to the 
little infant. The tranſports we felt on this oc- 
caſion were really enchanting, nor can any but a 
fond parent conceive, I am certain, the leaſt idea 
of them. Our imaginations ſuggeſted a hundred 
© agreeable circumſtances, none of which had, per- 
haps, any foundation. We made words and mean- 
ing out of every ſound, and in every feature. found 
out ſome reſemblance to my Amelia, as ſhe did to 
me. . 
c Du 
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© But I aſk your pardon for dwelling on ſuch in- 
© cidents; and will proceed to ſcenes, which, to moſt 
« perſons, will be more entertaining. | 
© We went hence to pay a viſit to Miſs Harris, 
whoſe reception of us was, I think, truly ridicu- 
lous; and as you know the lady, I will endeavour 
to deſcribe it particularly. At our firſt arrival we 
were uſhered into a parlour, where we were ſuf- 
fered to wait almoſt an hour. At length the 
lady of the houſe appeared in deep mourning, 
with a face, if poſſible, more diſmal than her 
dreſs, in which, however, there was every ap- 
pearance of art. Her features were indeed ſcrew- 
ed up to the very height of grief. With this 
face, and in the moft ſolemn gait, ſhe approached 
Amelia, and coldly ſaluted her. After which, 
ſhe made me a very diſtant formal courteſy, and 
we all ſat down. A ſhort ſilence now enſued, 
< which Miſs Harris at length broke, with a deep 
«© ſigh, and ſaid, © Siſter, here 1s a great alteration 
<« in this place ſince you ſaw it laſt; Heaven hath 
te been pleaſed to take my poor mother to itſelf.” — 
© (Here ſhe wiped her eyes, and then continued) 
ec I hope I know my duty, and have learned a pro- 
te per reſignation to the divine will; but ſome- 
ce thing is to be allowed to grief for the beſt of 
«© mothers; for ſo ſhe was to us both; and if at 
ee laſt ſhe made any diſtinction, ſhe muſt have had 
ce her reaſons for ſo doing. I am ſure II can truly 
dé ſay I never wiſhed, much leſs deſired it.” The 
© tears now ſtood in poor Amelia's eyes; indeed, 
© ſhe had paid too many already for the memory 
© of ſa unnatural a parent, She anſwered with the 
t ſweetneſs of an angel, that ſhe was far from blam- 
: ing her ſiſter's emotions on ſo tender an occaſion ; 
that ſhe heartily jotned with her in her grief; for 
© that nothing which her mother had done in the 
latter part of her life, could efface the * 
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of that tenderneſs which ſhe had formerly ſhewn 
© her. Her ſiſter caught hold of the word efface, and 
rung the changes upon it.— “ Efface!“ cried ſhe, 
O Miſs Emily (for you muſt not expect me to 
tc repeat names that will be for ever odious), I wiſh 
« indeed every thing could be effaced.— Effaced! 
ce O that that was poſſible! we might then have 
ce ſtill enjoyed my poor mother; for I am convinced 
« ſhe never recovered her grief on a certain occa- 
ce ſion,” —— Thus ſhe ran on, and after many bitter 
< ſtrokes upon her ſiſter, at laſt directly charged 
© her mother's death on my marriage with Amelia. 
I could be filent then no longer. I reminded 
© her of the perfect reconciliation between us be- 
© fore my departure, and the great fondneſs which 
© ſhe expreſſed for me; nor could I help ſaying in 
very plain terms, that if ſhe had ever changed. 
her opinion of me, as I was not conſcious of 
having deſerved ſuch a change by my own beha- 
viour, I was well convinced to whoſe good offices 
I owed it. Guilt hath very quick ears to an ac- 
cuſation, Miſs Harris immediately anſwered to 
the charge, She ſaid, ſuch ſuſpicions were no 
more than ſhe expected; that they were of a 
piece with every other part of my conduct, and 
gave her one conſolation, that they ſerved to ac- 
count for her ſiſter Emily's unkindneſs, as well 
to herſelf as to her poor deceaſed mother, and in 
ſome meaſure leſſened the guilt of it with regard 
to her, ſince it was not eaſy to know how far a 
woman is in the power of her huſband. My dear 
Amelia reddened at this reflection on me; and 
begged her ſiſter to name any ſingle inſtance of 
unkindneſs or diſreſpect, in which ſhe had ever 
offended. To this the other anſwered, (I am 
ſure I repeat her words, though I cannot mimic 
r either the voice or air with which they were 
ſpoken) “ Pray, Miſs Emily, which is to be the 
* judge, yourſelf or that gentleman? I —_ 
JOE : | N 
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« the time when I could have truſted to your judg- 
cc ment in any affair; but you are now no longer 
e miſtreſs of yourſelf, and are not anſwerable for 
& your actions. Indeed, it is my conſtant prayer 
te that your actions may not be imputed to you. — 
e It was the conſtant prayer of that bleſſed wo- 
de man, my dear mother, who is now a faint above; 
cc a ſaint whoſe name I can never mention without 
dc a tear, though I find you can hear it without one. 
« —] cannot help obſerving ſome concern on ſo 
% melancholy an occaſion ; it ſeems due to decency; 
ie but perhaps (for I always wiſh to excuſe you) 
<« you are forbid to cry,” The idea of being bid 
© or forbid to cry, ſtruck fo ſtrongly on my fancy, 
that indignation only could have prevented me 
from laughing. But my narrative, I am afraid, 
begins to grow tedious. In ſhort, after hearing, 
« for near an hour, every malicious inſinuation 
© which a fertile genius could invent, we took our 
© leave, and ſeparated as perſons who would never 
* willingly meet again. 
The next morning, after this interview, Ame- 
< lia received a long letter from Miſs Harris; in 
© which, after many bitter invectives againſt me, 
© ſhe excuſed her mother, alleging that ſhe_ had 
© been driven to do as ſhe did, in order to prevent 
© Amelia's ruin, if her fortune had fallen into my 
© hands. She likewiſe very remotely hinted. that 
© ſhe would be only a truſtee for her ſiſter's chil- 
© dren, and told her, that on one condition only, 
© ſhe would conſent to live with her as a ſiſter. 
© This was, if ſhe could by any means be ſepa- 
© rated from that man, as ſhe was pleaſed to call 
me, who had cauſed 1o much miſchief in the 
« family. ; 
© I was ſo enraged at this uſage, that, had not 
e Amelia intervened, I believe I ſhould have ap- 
© plied to a magiſtrate for a {earch-warrant for that 
© picture, which there was ſo much tealon to 9 8 


© the 
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© ſhe had ſtolen; and which, I am convinced, upon 
© a ſearch, we ſhould have found i in her poſſeſſion.” * 

_- Nay, it is poſſible enough, * cries Miſs Mat- 
thews; for I believe there is no wickedneſs of 
© which the lady 1s not capable.” 

© This agreeable letter was ſucceeded by another 
of the like comfortable kind, which informed 
me that the company in which I was, being an 
additional one raiſed in the beginning of the war, 
was reduced; ſo that I was now a lieutenant on 
half-pay. 

© Whilſt we were meditating on our preſent ſitu- 
ation, the good doctor came to us. When we 
related to him the manner in which my liſter had 
< treated us, he cried out, * Poor ſoul! I pity her 
ce heartily ;” for this is the ſevereſt reſentment he 
ever expreſſes; indeed, I have often heard him 
«© ſay, that a wicked ſoul is the greateſt object of 
© compaſſion in the world. A ſentiment which we 
ſhall leave the 3 a little time to digeſt. 
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In which Mr, Booth concludes his flary. 


HE next day the doctor ſet out for his par- 
ſonage, which was about thirty miles diſ- 
tant, whither Amelia and myſelf accompanied him, 
and where we ſtayed with him all the time of his 
reſidence there, being almoſt three months, 
The ſituation of the pariſh under my good 
friend's care is very pleaſant. It is placed among 
meadows, waſhed. by a clear trout ſtream, and 
flanked on both ſides with downs. His houſe, 
indeed, would not much attract the admiration of 
the virtuoſo. He built it himſelf, and it is re- 
markable only for its plainneſs; with which the 
furniture, ſo well agrees, that there is no one thing 
in it that may not be abſolutely neceſſary, except 
| © books, 
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books, and the prints of Mr. Hogarth, whom he 
calls a moral ſatiriſt. 

Nothing, however, can be imagined more 
agreeable than the life that the doctor leads in 
this homely houſe, which he calls his earthly pa- 
radiſe. All his pariſhioners, whom he treats as 
his children, regard him as their common father. 
Once in a week he conſtantly viſits every houſe 
in the pariſh, examines, commends, and rebukes, 
as he finds occaſion. This is practiſed likewiſe by 
his curate in his abſence; and fo good an effect 
is produced by this their care, that no quarrels 
ever proceed either to blows or law-ſuits; no 
beggar is to be found in the whole pariſh ; nor 
did I ever hear a very profane oath all the time I 
lived in it. 

But to return, from ſo agreeable a digreſſion, 
to my own affairs, that are much leſs worth 


' your attention. In the midft of all the pleaſures 


I taſted in this ſweet place, and in the moſt de- 
lightful company, the woman and man whom I 
loved above all things, melancholy reflections con- 
cerning my unhappy circumſtances would often 
ſteal into my thoughts, My fortune was now 
reduced to leſs than forty pounds a year ; I had 
already two children, and my dear Amelia was 
again with child. | 
One day the doctor found me ſitting by myſelf, 

and employed in melancholy contemplations on 
this ſubject. He told me he had obſerved me 
growing of late very ſerious; that he knew the 


occaſion, and neither wondered at, nor blamed 
me. He then aſked me if I had any proſpect of 
going again into the army; if not, what ſcheme 


of life I propoſed to myſelf ? 


I told him, that as I had no powerful friends, 


_— 


0 


I could have but little expectations in a military 
© way; that I was as incapable of thinking of any 
ſcheme, as all buſineſs required ſome _ 

© ledge 
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© ledge or experience, and likewiſe money to ſet up 


« with; of all which I was deſtitute. | 

c Vou muſt know then, child,” ſaid the doctor, 
c that I have been thinking on thin ſubject as well 
« as you; for I can think, I promiſe you, with a 
« pleaſant countenance,” Theſe were his words. 
cc As to the army, perhaps means might be found 
« of getting you another commiſſion; but my 
« daughter ſeems to have a violent objection to it; 
« and to be plain, I fancy you yourſelf will find 
c no glory make you amends for your abſence 
« from her. And for my part,” ſaid he, “1 never 
« think thoſe men wiſe, who, for any worldly in- 
« tereſt, forego the greateſt happineſs of their lives. 
cc Tf I miſtake not,“ ſays he, a country life, where 
c you could be always rogether, would make you 
« both much happier people.” | 

© I] anſwered, that of all things I preferred it 
* moſt; and I believed Amelia was of the ſame 
opinion. 

© The doctor, after a little heſitation, propoſed 
© to me to turn farmer, and offered to let me his 
« parſonage, which was then become vacant. He 
© ſaid, it was a farm which required but little ſtock, 
© and that little ſhould not be wanting. 

© ] embraced this offer very eagerly, and with 
© great thankfulneſs, and immediately repaired to 
Amelia to communicate it to her, and to know 
© her ſentiments. 

Amelia received the news with the higheſt 
© tranſports of joy ; ſhe ſaid that her greateſt fear 
© had always been of my entering again into the 
© army. She was ſo kind as to ſay, that all ſtations 
© of life were equal to her, unleſs as one afforded 
© her more of my company than another. And 
© as to our children,” ſaid ſhe, © let us breed them 
cc up to an humble fortune, and they will be con- 
ec rented with it; for none, added my angel, „de- 
t ſerves happineſs, or indeed, are capable of it 

* who 
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« gredient.“ 
< Thus, Madam, you ſee me degraded from oy | 


former rank in life; no longer Captain Booth, 
but Farmer Booth at your ſervice. - 

During my firſt year's continuance in this new 
« ſcene of life, nothing, I think, remarkable hap- 

c pened ; the hiſtory of one day would, indeed, be 
the hiſtory of the whole year.” 

Well, pray then,” ſaid Miſs Matthews, do N 
us hear the hiſtory of that day; I have a ſtrange 
curioſity to know how you could kill your time; 
and do, if poſſible, find out the very beſt day you 
can.“ 
© If you command me, Madam, anſwered Booth, 
you muſt yourſelf be accountable for the dulnefs 
of the narrative. Nay, I believe, you have im- 
< poſed a very difficult taſk on me; for the greateſt 
< happineſs is incapable of deſcription. | 

I roſe then, Madam 
O, the moment you waked, undoubredly, Gil 
8 Miſs Matthews. 
< Uſually,” ſaid he, c between five and ſix. 
© I will have no ufually, cried Miſs Matthews, 

< you are confined to a day, and it is to be the * 
© and happieſt in the year. | 

* Nay, Madam,” cries Booth, c then I ma; tell 
< you the day in which Amelia was brought to bed, 

© after a painful and dangerous labour; for that I 
think was the happieſt oy of my life.” 

] proteſt,” ſaid ſhe, © you are become farmer 
Booth, indeed. What a happineſs have you painted 
to my imagination! you put me in mind of a 
news- paper, where my lady ſuch- a- one is delivered 
of a ſon, to the great joy of ſome illoſtrious 
„ family.“ 

Why then, I do aſſure you, Miſs Matthews,” 


cries Booth, ww e know a circumſtance that 
| | c dif- 
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diſtinguiſned one day from another. The whole 
was one continued ſeries of love, health, and tran- 


quillity. Our lives reſembled a calm ſeas . 
The dulleſt of all ideas, cries the lady. 


© T'know,” ſaid he, it muſt appear dull in de- 


N ſeription; for who can deſeribe the pleaſures which 


the morning air gives to one in perfect health; 


the flow of ſpirits which ſprings up from exerciſe ; 
the delights which parents feel from the prattle, 
and innocent follies At cheir children; the ; joy with 


which the tender ſmile of a wife inſpires a huſ- 


a fond couple enjoy in each other's converſation. 
— All rheſe plealures, and every other of which 


our ſituation Was capable, we taſted in. the higheſt 


degree. Our happinets, was, perhaps, too great; 


for fortune ſeemed to grow envious of it, and in- 
terpoſed one of the moſt cruel accidents that could 


have befallen us, by 1 us of our dear friend 


thè doctor.“ 


© 1 am ſorry 7 „ ſaid Miſs Mathews: 4 He 


was indeed a valuable man, and 1 never heard of 


bis death before.“ 
Long may it be before any one born of it,” 


ries Booth. He is, indeed, dead to us; bavmak 


I hope, enjoy many happy. years of life. Tou 
know, Madam, the obligations he had to his pa- 
tron the earl; indeed, it was impoſſible to be 


once in his company without hearing of them; 
Jam ſure you will neither wonder that he was 
choſen to attend the young lord in his travels as 


his tutor, nor that the good man, however diſa- 
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band; or laſtly, the cheerful, ſolid comfort which 


greeable it might be (as in fact it was) to his in- 


clination, ſhould comply with the earneſt requeſk 
of his friend and patron; _ 

© By this means I was bereft not duly of the beſt 
companion in the world, but of the beſt. counſel- 
lor; a loſs of which 1 have ſince gelt the bitter 
Vor. „„ Y con- 
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© conſequence; for no greater advantage, I am con- 
© vinced, can arrive to a young man who hath any 
© degree of. underſtanding, than an intimate con- 
+ © verſe with one of riper years, who is not only 
# able to adviſe, but who knows the manner of ad- 
viſing. By this means alone, youth can enjoy 
the benefit of the experience of age, and that at 
a time of life when ſuch experience will. be. of 
more ſervice to a man, than when he hath lived 
long enough to acquire it of himſelf. 
From want of my ſage counſellor, I now fell 
into many errors. The firſt of theſe was in en- 
© Jarging my buſineſs, by adding a farm of one 
© hundred a year to the parſonage; in renting 
© which I had alſo as bad a bargain as the doctor 
© had before given me a good one. The conſe- 
© quence of which was, that whereas, at the end of 
© the firſt year, I was worth upwards of fourſcore 
© pounds; at the end .of the ſecond, I was near 
© half that ſum worſe (as the phraſe is) than no- 
© thing. | | „ Þ 
© A ſecond folly I was guilty of, in uniting 
© families with the curate of the pariſh, who had 
© juſt married, as my wife and I thought, a very 
good ſort of a woman. We had not, however, 
lived one month together, before I plainly per- 
© ceived this good fort of a woman had taken a great 
© prejudice againſt my Amelia; for which, if I 
e oy not known ſomething of the human paſſions, 
© and that high place which envy holds among 
them, I ſhould not have been able to account ; 
for ſo far was my angel from having given her 
boy cauſe of diſlike, that ſhe had treated her not 
only with civility, but kindneſs. 8 
_ © Beſides ſuperiority in beauty, which, I believe, 
© all the world would have allowed to Amelia, 
© there was another cauſe of this envy, which I am 
© almoſt aſhamed to mention, as it may ___ 
; * ed 
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Madam, that from a 


called my ee folly. Tou are to know then, 
, th oy I had been always fond 
of driving a coach, in which I valued myſelf on 


having ſome ſkill. This, perhaps, was an in- 
nocent, but I allow it to have been a childiſh 
vanity. As I had an opportunity, therefore, of 


buying an old coach and harneſs very cheap (in- 
deed they coſt me but twelve pounds) and as 1 
conſidered that the fame horſes which drew my 


waggons, would likewiſe draw my coach, I re- 


ſolved on indulging myſelf in the purchaſe, | 
© The conſequence of ſetting up this poor old 
coach is inconceivable. Before this, as my wife 
and myſelf had very little diſtinguiſhed ourſelves 


from the other farmers and their wives, either 


in our dreſs, or our way of living, they treated 
us as their equals; but now they began to con- 
ſider us as elevating ourſelves into a ſtate of ſu- 
periority, and immediately began to envy, hate, 
and declare war againſt us. The neighbouring 
little ſquires too, were uneaſy to ſee a poor renter 
become their equal in a matter in which they 


placed ſo much dignityz and not doubting but it 


aroſe in me from the ſame oſtentation, they be- 

gan to hate me likewiſe, and to turn my equi- 
page into ridicule; aſſerting that my horſes, which 
were as well matched as any in the kingdom, 
were of different colours and ſizes; with much 
more of that kind of wit, the only baſis of which 


is lying. 


But what will appear more ſurpriſing to you, 
Madam, was, that the curate's wife, who being 
lame, had more uſe of the coach than my Amelia 
(indeed, ſhe ſeldom went to church in any other 
manner) was one of my bittereſt enemies on the 
occaſion. If ſhe had ever any diſpute with Ame- 
lia, which all the ſweetneſs of my poor girl could 


not ſometimes avoid, ſhe was ſure to introduce 


ö « with 
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© with a malicious ſneer, Though. my huſband 


« doth not keep a coach, Madam.“ Nay, ſhe took 
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this opportunity to upbraid my with with the lofs 
of her fortune, alleging, That ſome folks might 
have had as good pretenſions to a coach as other 


folks, and a better too, as they brought a better 


fortune to their huſbands, but that all people had 
not the art of making brick without ſtraw. 


'© You will wonder, perhaps, Madam, how I-can 


remember ſuch ſtuff, which, indeed, was a lon 
time only. matter Ty amuſement to both Amelia 


and myſelf; but we, at laſt, experienced the 
miſchievous nature of envy, and that it tends 


rather to produce tragical than comical events. 
My neighbours now began to conſpire againſt 
me. They nicknamed me, in deriſion, the Squire 
Farmer. Whatever I bought, I was ſure to buy 


dearer, and when I ſold, I was obliged to ſell 


cheaper than any other. In fact, they were all 
united; and while they every day committed 
treſpaſſes on my lands with impunity, if any of 


my cattle eſcaped into their fields, I was either 


forced to enter into a law-ſuit, or to make amends 
fourfold for the damage ſuſtained. 
The conſcquences of all this could be no her 
than that ruin which enſued. . Without tiring you 
with particulars, before the end of four years, I 
became involved in debt near three hundred 
pounds, more than the value of all my effects. 
My landlord ſeized my ſtock for rent; and to 
avoid immediate confinement in priſon, I was 
forced to leave the country, with all that J hold 
dear in the world, oY wife, and my Por little 
family. 


© In this condition, I arrived in town Give or fix 


< days ago. I had juſt taken a lodging in the verge 


of the court, and had writ my dear Amelia word 
9 where ſhe might find ma, when ſhe had ſettled 


her 
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her affairs in the beſt manner ſhe could. That 
very evening, as I was returning home from a 
coffee-houſe, a fray happening in the ſtreet, I 
endeavoured to aſſiſt the injured party, when I was 
ſeized by the watch, and after being confined all 
night in the round-houſe, was conveyed in the 
morning before a juſtice of peace, who committed 
me hither ; where I ſhould probably have ſtarved, 
had I not, from your hands, found a moſt unac- 
countable preſervation, And here, give me leave 
to aſſure you, my dear Miſs Matthews, that what- 
ever advantage I may have reaped from your miſ- 


«© fortune, I ſincerely lament it; nor would I have 


i 
c 


purchaſed any relief to myſelf at the price of ſeeing 
you in this dreadful place.” 
He ſpoke theſe laſt words with great tenderneſs ; 


for he was a man of conſummate good-nature, and 


had formerly had much affection for this young lady; 
indeed, more than the generality of people are capa- 
ble of entertaining for any perſon whatſoever, 
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BOOK WV. 
CHAP. 1. 


Containing very myſterious matter. 


ISS Matthews did not in the leaſt fall ſhort 
M of Mr. Booth in expreſſions of tenderneſs. 
14 Her eyes, the moſt eloquent orators on 
ſuch occaſions, exerted their utmoſt force; and, at 
the concluſion of his ſpeech, ſhe caſt a look as lan- 
guilhingly ſweet, as ever Cleopatra gave to An- 
tony, In real fact, this Mr. Booth had been her 
firſt love, and had made more impreſſions on her 
young heart, which the learned in this branch of 
philoſophy affirm, and perhaps truly, are never to 
be eradicated, 

When Booth had finiſhed his ſtory, a ſilence en- 
ſued of ſome minutes; an interval which the painter 
would deſcribe much better than the writer. Some 
readers may, however, be able to make pretty per- 
tinent conjectures, by what I have ſaid above, eſpe- 
cially when they are told that Miſs Matthews broke 
the ſilence by a ſigh, and cried, * Why is Mr. Booth 
* unwilling to allow me the happineſs of thinking 
my misfortunes have been of ſome little advantage 
* to him? ſure the happy Amelia would not be fo 
* ſelfiſh to envy me that pleaſure, No; not if ſhe 

| Y 4 12 © was 
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© was. as much the fondeſt as ſhe is the tappieſt of 
© women.” © Good Heavens! Madam,” ſaid he, 
do you call my poor Amelia the happieſt of wo- 
© men?” Indeed 1 do, anſwered ſhe briſkly.—* O 
© Mr. Booth! there is a ſpeck of white in her for- 
© tune, which, when it falls to the lot of a ſenſible 
© woman, makes her full amends for all the croſſes 
© which can attend her—Perhaps ſhe may not be 
© ſenſible of it; but if it had been my bleſt fate 
© O Mr. Booth! could I have thought when we were 
< firſt acquainted, that the moſt agreeable man in 
© the world had been capable of making the kind, 
© the tender, the affectionate huſband—the happy 
© Amelia, in thoſe days, was unknown; Heaven 
© had not then given her a proſpect of the happineſs 
it intended her- but yet it did intend it her; for 
© ſure there 1s a fatality in the affairs of love; and 
© the more I reflect on my own life, the more I am 
© convinced of it. O Heavens! how a thouſand 
© little circumſtances crowd into my mind, When 
© you firſt marched into our town, you had then the 
© colours in your hand; as you paſſed under the 
© window where I ſtogd, my glove, by accident, 
* dropt into the ſtreet ;. you ſtooped, took up my 
© glove, and putting it upon the ſpike belonging to 
© your colours, lifted it up to the window. Upon 
© this a young lady, who ſtood by, ſaid, „ So, 
te Miſs, the young officer hath accepted your chal- 
<« lenge.” I bluſhed then, and I bluſh now, when 
I confeſs to you, I thought you the prettieſt young. 
© fellow 1 had ever ſeen; and, upon my ſoul, I 
© believe: you was then the prettieſt fellow in 
© the world.“ Booth here made a low bow, and 
cried, O dear Madam, how ignorant was I of 
© my own happineſs!' Would you really have 
© thought. ſo?” anſwered ſhe ; however, there is 
© ſome politeneſs, if there be no. ſincerity in what 
< you ſay.! ; Here the governor of the enchanted 
calle interupted them, and entering the room with- 
Out 
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out any ceremony, acquainted the lady and gentle- 
man, that it was locking- up time; and addreſſing 
Booth by the name of captain, aſked him if he 
Vvould not pleaſe to have a bed; adding, that he 

might have one in the next room to the lady, but 
that it would come dear; for that he never let a bed 
in that room under a guinea, nor could he afford it 
cheaper to his father. 

No anſwer was made to this propoſal; but Miſs 
Matthews, who had already learnt ſome of the ways 
of the houſe, ſaid, ſhe believed Mr. Booth would 
like to drink a olaſs of ſomething; upon which 
the governor immediately trumpeted forth the 
praiſes of his rack punch, and without waiting for 
any farther commands, preſently produced a large 
bowl of that liquor, 

The governor, having recommended the goodneſs 
of his punch by a hearty draught, began to revive 
the other matter, ſaying, that he was juſt going to 
bed, and mult firſt lock up. Bur ſuppoſe,” ſaid 
Matthews, with a ſmile, * the captain and I ſhould 

© have a mind to fit up all night.. With all my 
heart, ſaid the governor ; but! expect a conſidera- 
tion for thoſe matters. For my part, I don't en- 
* quire into what doth not concern me; but ſingle 
© and double are two things. If I lock up double, I 
expect half a guinea; and I'm ſure the captain can- 
not think that's out of the way—Ir is but the price 
* of a bagnio,” 

Miſs: Matthews's face became of the aulibir of 
ſcarlet at thoſe words — However, ſhe muſtered u 
her ſpirits, and turning to Booth ſaid, What ſay 

f you, captain? for my own part, I had neverleſs in- 
* clination to ſleep; which hath the greater charms 
* for you, the punch or the pillow ?? © I hope, Ma- 
dam,“ anſwered Booth, * you have a better opi- 
nion of me, than to doubt my preferring Miſs 
6 Matthews' 3 converſation to either.“ I aſſure you,” 


„ replied 
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r plied ſhe, it is no compliment to you, to ſay I 
< prefer yours to ſleep at this time.?“ 

The governor then, having received his fee, de- 
parted ; and turning the key, left the gentleman 
and the lady to themſelves. | | 

In imitation of him, we will lock up likewiſe a 
ſcene, which we do not think proper to expoſe to 
the eyes of the public. If any over curious readers 
ſhould be diſappointed on this occaſion, we will re- 
commend ſuch readers to the apologies with which 
certain gay ladies have lately been pleaſed to oblige 
the world, where they will poſſibly find every thing 
recorded, that paſt at this interval. n 

But though we decline painting the ſcene, it 1s 
not our intention to conceal from the world the 
frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his fair partner, who cer- 
tainly paſt that evening, in a manner inconſiſtent 
with the ſtrict rules of virtue and chaſtity. 

To ſay the truth, we are much more concerned 
for the behaviour of the gentleman than of the 
lady, not only for his ſake, but for the ſake of the 
beſt woman in the world, whom we ſhould be ſorry 
to conſider as yoked to a man of no worth nor ho- 
nour. 

We deſire, therefore, the good-natured and can- 
did reader will be pleaſed to weigh attentively the 
ſeveral unlucky circumſtances which concurred ſo 
critically, that fortune ſeemed to have uſed her ut- 
moſt endeavours to enſnare poor Booth's conſtancy. 
Let the reader ſet before his eyes a fine young wo- 
man, in a manner, a firſt love, conferring obliga- 
tions, and uſing every art to ſoften, to allure, to 
win, and to enffame; let him conſider the time and 
place; let him remember that Mr. Booth was a 
young fellow, in the higheſt vigour of life; and 
laſtly, let him add one fingle circumſtance, that 
the parties were alone together; and then, if he will 
not acquit the defendant, he muſt be convicted; for 


I have nothing more to ſay in his defence. 
CHAP. 
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The latter part of which we expect will pleaſe our reader 
| | better than the former. 


A Wnorz week did out lady and gentleman live 
| in this criminal converſation, in which the hap- 
pineſs of the former was much more perfect than 
that of the latter; for though the charms of Miſs 
Matthews, and her exceſſive endearments, ſometimes 
lulled every thought in the ſweet lethargy of plea- 

ſure; yet in the intervals of his fits, his virtue 
- alarmed and rouſed him, and brought the image of 

poor injured Amelia to haunt and torment him. In 
fact, if we regard this world only, it is the intereſt 
af every man to be either perfectly good, or com- 
pletely bad. He had better deſtroy his conſcience, 
than gently wound it. The many bitter reflections 
which every bad action coſts a mind in which there 
are any remains of goodneſs, are not to be compen- 
ſated by the higheſt pleaſures which ſuch an action 
can produce. | 1 8 5 | 

So it happened to Mr. Booth. Repentance ne- 
ver failed to follow his tranſgreſſions; and yet fo 
perverſe is our judgment, and ſo ſlippery is the 
deſcent of vice, when once we are entered into it, 
the ſame crime which he now repented of, became 
a reaſon for doing that which was to cauſe his fu- 
ture repentance ; and he continued to fin on, be- 
cauſe he had begun. His repentance, however, re- 
turned till heavier and heavier, till, at laſt, it lung 
him into a- melancholy, which Miſs Matthews 
plainly perceived, and, at which, ſhe could not 
avoid expreſſing ſome reſentment in obſcure hints, 
and ironical compliments on Amelia's ſuperiority to 
her whole ſex, who could not cloy a gay young fel- 
low by many years poſſeſſion. She would then 
repeat the. compliments which others had — | 
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her own beauty and could not forbear once cry- 
ing out : © Upon my ſoul, my dear Billy, I believe 
. © the chief diſadvantage on my ſide, is in my ſupe- 
© rior fondneſs; for love, i in the minds of men, hath 
* one quality, at leaſt, of a fever, which is to pre- 
« fer coldneſs in the object. Confeſs, dear Will, is 
there not ſomething vaſtly refreſhing in the cool 
© air of a prude. Booth fetched a deep ſigh, and 
| begged her never more to mention Amelia's name. 

—* O Will,” cries ſhe, did that requeſt proceed 
c from the motive I could wiſh, 1 ſhould be the 
_ © happieſt of womankind.'—< You would not ſure, 
Madam, ſaid Booth, deſire a ſacrifice, which 
© I muſt be a villain to make to any? Defire 
anſwered ſhe, © are there any bounds: to the defires 
© of love! have not I been ſacrificed? hath not my 
« firſt love been torn from my bleeding heart ?—I 
«© claim a prior right—As for ſacrifices, I can make 
them too; and would facrifice the whole world at 
< the leaſt call of my love.“ 

Here ſne delivered a letter to Booth, which ſhe 


had received within an hour, the contents of which 
were theſe; | | 


14 Deareſt Madam, 
T Host only who truly know what love is, 
can have any conception of the horrors I 
© felt at hearing of your confinement at my arrival 
in town, which was this morning. I immediately 
ſent my lawyer to enquire into the particulars, 
who brought me the agreeable news that the 
man, whoſe heart's blood ought not to be valued 
at the rate of a ſingle hair of yours, is entirely 
out of all danger, and that you might be ad- 
mitted to bail, TI preſently. ordered him to go 
with two of my tradeſmen, who are ta be bound 
in any ſum for your appearance, if he ſhould. be 
mean enough to proſecute you. Though you 
may expect my aof with: you. ſoon, 1 would 
| © not 
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not delay ſending this, as I hope the news will be 
agreeable to you. My chariot will attend at the 
ſame time to carry you wherever you pleaſe. Vou 
may eaſily gueſs what a violence I have done to 
myſelf in not waiting on you in perſon; but I, who 
know your delicacy, feared it might offend, and 
that you might think me ungenerous enough to 
hope from your diſtreſſes an unhappineſs, which I 
am” reſolved: to owe to your free gift alone, when 
your good- nature ſhall induce you to beſtow on 
me what no man living can merit. I beg you 
will pardon all the contents of this haſty letter, 
and do me the honour of nein me. 

| < Deareſt Madam; | IS 

© Your moſt paſſionate admirer, 
. and molt obedient e ſervant, 


4 
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Booth thought he had Pr" ſeen the 
ſame hand; but in his preſent hurry of ſpirits could 
not recolle& whoſe it was; nor did the lady give 
him any time for reflection: for he had ſcarce read 
the letter when ſhe produced a little bit of paper, 
and cried out, © Here, Sir, here are the contents 
* which he fears will offend me.“ She then put a 
bank- bill of a hundred pounds into Mr. Booth's 
hands, and aſked him with a ſmile, If he did not 
think ſhe had reaſon to be nen with ſo much 
inſolence?̃‚s 
Before Booth could) return any Aüſwer the gover- 
nor arrived, and introduced Mr. Rogers the attor- 
ney, who acquainted the lady, that he had brought 
her diſcharge from her confinenient, and chat a 
chariot waited At the door to attend her wherever 
ſhe pleaſed. : 

She received the diſcharge ben Mr. Rogers, and 
faid, ſne was very much obliged to the gentleman 
who employed him, but that ſhe would not make 
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uſe of the chariot, as ſhe had no notion of leaving 
that wretched place in a triumphant manner; in 
which reſolution, when the attorney found her obſti- 
nate, he withdrew, as did the governor, with many 
bows, and as many ladyſhips, 7 | 

They were no ſooner gone, than Booth aſked the 
lady, Why ſhe would refuſe the chariot of a gentle- 
man who had behaved with ſuch exceſſive reſpect? 
She looked earneſtly upon him, and cried, © How 
* unkind is that queſtion ! do you imagine I would 
C 50 and leave you in ſuch a ſituation? thou knoweſt 
© but little of Caliſta. Why, do you think I would 
© accept this hundred pounds from a man I diſlike, 
< unleſs it was to be ſerviceable to the man I love? 
© I infiſt on your taking it as your own, and uſing 
< whatever you want of it. 

Booth proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner, that he 
would not touch a ſhilling of it, ſaying, he had al- 
ready received too many obligations at her hands, 
and more than ever he ſhould be able, he feared, 
to repay. How unkind,” anſwered ſhe, is every 
* word you ſay ? why will you mention obligations? 
love never confers, any. It doth every thing for 
© its own ſake. I am not therefore obliged to the 
man whoſe paſſion makes him generous; for I feel 
© how inconſiderable the whole world would appear 
© to me, if I could throw it after my heart. 

Much more of this kind paſt, ſhe ſtil] preſſing the 
bank-note upon him, and he as abſolutely refuſing, 
till Booth left the lady to dreſs herſelf, and went to 

walk in the area of the priſon. . 

Miſs Matthews now applied to the governor, to 
know by what means ſhe might procure the cap- 
tain his liberty. The governor anſwered, As he 
cannot get bail, it will be a difficult matter; and 
© money, to be ſure, there muſt be; for people, no 
© doubt, expect to touch on theſe occaſions. When 
« priſoners have not wherewithal as the law re- 

1 | © quires 
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a quires to entitle themſelves to juſtice, why they 
© muſt be beholden to other people, to give them 
their liberty; and people will not, to be ſure, 
© ſuffer others to be beholden to them for nothing, 
© whereof there is good reaſon; for how ſhould 
c we all live if it was not for theſe things! 
Well, well,” ſaid ſhe, and how much will it 
© coſt ? ——*<© How much! anſwered he,. How 
much! why, let me ſee,'—Here he heſitated 
ſome time, and then anſwered, © That for five guineas 
© he would undertake to procure the captain his 
« diſcharge.” That being the ſum which he com- 
puted to remain in the lady's pocket; for as to the 
gentleman's, he had long been acquainted with the 
emptineſs of it. „ 5 
Miſs Matthews, to whom money was as dirt (in- 
deed ſhe may be thought not to have known the 
value of it) delivered him the bank- bill, and bid 
him get it changed; for if the whole, ſays ſhe, will 
procure him his liberty, he ſhall have it this even- 
7 1 he whole, Madam, anſwered the governor, 
as ſoon as he had recovered his, breath ; for it almoſt 
forſook him at the ſight of the black word hun- 
dred. No, no.— There might be people indeed 
© —but I am not. one of thoſe. A hundred! no, 
nor nothing like it.—As fer myſelf, as I ſaid, I 
will be content with five guineas, and I am ſure 
that's little enough. What other people will 
expect, I cannot exactly ſay.— To be ſure his 
worſhip's clerk will expect to touch pretty hand- 
ſomely; as for his worſhip himſelf, he never touches 
any thing, that is, not to ſpeak of; but then the 
conſtable will expect ſomething, and the watch- 
men muſt have ſomething, and the lawyers .on 
both ſides they muſt have their fees for finiſh- 
ing.'—* Well,” ſaid ſhe, I leave all to you. If 
it coſts me twenty pound I will have him diſ- 
charged this afternoon. —But you muſt give his 
| «© dif- 
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© diſcharge into my hands, without letting the cap- 
© tain Know any thing of the matter. 
The governor promiſed to obey her commands 
in every particular; nay, he was ſo very induſtri- 
ous, that though dinner was juſt then comiag upon 
the table, at her earneſt requeſt, he ſet out imme- 
diately on the purpoſe, and went, as he ſaid, in pur- 
fuit of the lawyer. dee Sa 

All the other company aſſembled at table as uſual], 
where poor Booth was the only perſon out of ſpirits, 
This was imputed by all preſent to a wrong cauſe; 
nay, Miſs Matthews herſelf either could not, or 
would not, ſuſpect that there was any thing deeper 
than the deſpair of being ſpeedily diſcharged, that 
Ny whim med: Go TT RG 
However, the mirth of the reſt, and a pretty 
liberal quantity of punch, which he ſwallowed after 
dinner (for Miſs Matthews had ordered à very 
large bowl at her own expence, to entertain the 
good company at her farewel) fo far exhilarated his 
ſpirits, that, when the young lady and he retired 
to their tea, he had all the marks of gaiety in his 
countenance, and his eyes ſparkled with good hu- 
mour. . gen 2 99 S 28 ch R 4a = 

The gentleman and lady had ſpent about two 


w_ 
1 


hours in tea and converſation, when the governor 


returned, and privately delivered to the lady the 
diſcharge for her friend, and the ſum of eighty- two 
pounds five ſhillings; the reſt having been, he ſaid, 
diſburſed in the buſineſs, of which he was ready at 


any time to render an exact account. 

Miſs Matthews being again alone with Mr. Booth, 
ſhe pur the diſcharge into his hands, deſiring him to 
aſk her no queſtions; and adding, I think, Sir, 
© we have neither of us now any thing more to do 
© at this place,” She then ſummoned the governor, 
and ordered a bill of that day's expence, for long 
ſcores were not uſual there; and at the ſame time 
ordered a hackney-coach, without having yet de- 

: termined 
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termined whither ſhe would go, but fully determin- 
ed ſhe was, wherever ſne went, to take Mr. Booth 
with her. 

The governor was now e with a long 
roll of paper, when a faint voice was heard to er 
out haſtily, Where is he ?—and preſently a female 
ſpectre, all pale and breathleſs, ruſhed into the room, 
_ fell into Mr. Booth's arms, where ſhe immedi- 
ately fainted away. 

Booth made a ſhift to ſupport his lovely burdens ; 
though he was himſelf in a condition very little 
different from hers. Miſs Matthews likewiſe, who 
preſently recollected the face of Amelia, was ſtruck 
motionleſs with the ſurprize; nay, the governor. 
himſelf, though not eafily moved at ſight of hor- 
rour, ſtood aghalt, and neither offered to EI nor 
e att ft; 

Happily for Amelia, the governeſs of the man- 
fions had, out of curioſity, followed her into the 
room, and was the only uſeful perſon preſent on 
this occaſion ;* ſhe immediately called for water, and 
ran to the lady's aſſiſtance, fell to looſening her 
ſtays, and performed all the offices proper at ſuch 
a ſeaſon; which had ſo good an effect, that Amelia 
ſoon recovered the diſorder which the violent agi- 
tation of her ſpirits had cauſed, and found herſelf 
alive and awake in her huſband's arms. 

Some tender careſſes, and a ſoft whiſper or two 
paſt privately between Booth and his lady; nor was 
it without great difficulty, that poor Amelia put 
ſome reſtraint on her fondneſs, in a place ſo impro- 
per for a tender interview. She now caſt her eyes 
round the room, and fixing them on Miſs Mat- 
thews, who ſtood like a ſtatue; ſhe ſoon recollected | 
her, and addreſſing her by her name, ſaid, © Sure, 
Madam, I cannot be miſtaken in thoſe adde 
though meeting you here might almoſt maks me 
ſuſpect my memory. 17 755 : 

JJ Miſs 


Miſs Matthews's face was now all covered with 


ſcarlet. The reader may eaſily believe ſhe was on 
no account pleaſed with Amelia's prefence ; indeed, 


| ſhe expected from her ſome of thoſe inſults, of 


which virtuous women are generally ſo liberal to 
à frail ſiſter; but ſhe was miſtaken; Amelia was not 


One 


Who thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 


Her virtue could ſupport itſelf with its own intrin- 
fic worth, without borrowing any affiſtance from the 
vices of other women ; and ſhe conſidered their na- 
tural infirmities as the objects of pity, not of contempt 
or abhorrence. 

When Amelia therefore perceived the viſible con- 
fuſion in Miſs Matthews, ſhe preſently called to re- 
membrance ſome ſtories which ſhe had imperfectly 
heard; for as ſhe was not naturally attentive to ſcan- 
dal, and had kept very little company ſince her re- 
turn to England, ſhe was far from being a miſtreſs 
of the lady's whole hiſtory. However, ſhe had heard 
enough to impute her confuſion to the right cauſe; 
ſhe advanced to her, and told her, ſhe was extremely 
ſorry to meet her in ſuch a place, but hoped that no 
very great misfortune was the occaſion of it. 

Miſs Matthews began, by degrees, to recover her 
ſpirits. She anſwered, with a reſerved air, I am 


much obliged to you, Madam, for your concern; 


© we are all liable to misfortunes in this world. In- 
© deed, I know not why I ſhould be much aſhamed 
© of being in any place where I am in ſuch good 


„ company.“ 


Here Booth interpoſed. He had before acquaint- 


ed Amelia in a whiſper, that his confinement was at 


an end. The unfortunate accident, my dear, ſaid 


he, which brought chis young: lady to this melan- 
| < choly 
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«© choly place, is entirely determined; and ſhe is 
© now as abſolutely at her liberty as myſelf,” | 
Amelia, imputing the extreme coldneſs and reſerve 
of the lady to the cauſe already mentioned, advanced 
ſtill more and more in proportion as ſhe drew back; 
till the governor, who. had withdrawn ſome time, 
returned, and acquainted Miſs Matthews that her 
coach was at the door; upon which the company 
ſoon ſeparated. Amelia and Booth went together 
in Amelia's coach, and poor Miſs Matthews was 
obliged to retire alone, r the de- 
mands of the governot, which in one day only had 
amounted to a pretty conſiderable ſum; for he, 
with great dexterity, proportioned the bills to the 
abilities of his gueſts. „55 
It may ſeem, perhaps, wonderful to ſome readers, 
that Miſs Matthews ſhould have maintained that 
cold reſerve towards Amelia, ſo as barely to keep 
within the rules of civility, inſtead of embracing. 
an opportunity which ſeemed to offer, of gaining 
ſome degree of intimacy with a wife, whoſe huſband, 
ſhe was ſo fond of; but, beſides that, her ſpirits were 
entirely diſconcerted by ſo, ſudden, and unexpected 
a diſappointment; and beſides the extreme horrors 
which ſhe conceived at the preſence of her rival, 
there is, I believe, ſamething ſo outrageouſly ſuſpi- 
cious in the nature of all vice, eſpecially when joined 
with any great degree of pride, that the eyes of thoſe 
whom we imagine privy to our failings, are intole- 
rable to us, and we are apt to aggravate their opi- 
nions to our diſadvantage far beyond the reality. 
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CHAP. III. 


Containing wiſe obſervations of the abe and other 


matters. . 


HERE is hin more difficult than to lay 
down any fixed and certain rules for happi- 
1 or indeed to judge with any preciſion of the 
happineſs of others, from the knowledge of external 
circumſtances. There is ſometimes a little ſpeck 
of black in the brighteſt and gayeſt colours of for- 
tune, which contaminates and deadens the whole. 
On the contrary, when all without looks dark and 
diſmal, there is often a ſecret ray of light within the 
1 which turns every thing to real | Joy and glad- 
neſs, | 
I have in the courſe of my life ſeen many occa- 
ſions to make this obſervation; and Mr. Booth was 
at preſent a very pregnant inſtance of its truth. 
He was juſt delivered from a prifon, and in the 
poſſeſſion of his beloved wife and children; and 
(which might be imagined greatly to augment his 
Joy) fortune had done all this for him within an 
hour, without giving him the leaſt warning or rea- 
ſonable expectation of this ſtrange reverſe in his 
circumſtances; and yet it is certain, that there were 
very few men in the world more ſeriouſly miſerable 
than he was at this inſtant. A deep melancholy 
ſeized his mind, and cold damp ſweats overſpread 
his perſon, fo that he was ſcarce animated; and 
poor Amelia, inſtead of a fond warm huſband, be- 
ſtowed her careſſes on a dull lifeleſs lump of clay. 
He endeavoured, however, at firſt, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to conceal what he felt, and attempted, what 
is the hardeſt of all taſks, to act the part of a happy 
man ; but he found no ſupply of ſpirits to carry on 
this deceit, and would have probably ſunk under 
his attempt, had not poor Amelia 8 ſimplicity 9 — 
| im 
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him to another fallacy, in which he had much better 
ſucceſs. 

This worthy woman very plainly perceived the dif. 
order in her huſband's mind; and having no doubt 
of the cauſe of it, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw the tears 
ſtand in his eyes at the fight of his children, threw 
her arms round his neck, and embracing him with 
rapturous fondneſs, cried out, My dear Billy, let 
© nothing make you uneaſy. Heaven will, I doubt 
not, provide for us and theſe poor babes. - Great 
fortunes are not neceſſary to happineſs. For my 
own part, I can level my mind with any ſtate; 
and for thoſe poor little things, whatever condition 
of life we breed them to, that will be ſufficient to 
maintain them in. How many thouſands abound 
in affluence, whoſe fortunes are much lower than 
ours! for it is not from nature, but from educa- 
tion and habit, that our wants are chiefly derived. 
Make yourſelf eaſy therefore, my dear love; for 
you have a wife who will think herſelf happy with 
you, and endeavour to make you ſo in any ſitua- 
tion. Fear nothing, Billy, induſtry will always 
provide us a wholeſome meal; and I will take 
care, that neatneſs and cheerfulneſs ſhall make it 
bg a pleaſant one.“ 

Booth eee took the cue, okich ſhe had given 
him. He fixed his eyes on her for a minute, with 
great earneſtneſs and inexpreſſible tenderneſs ;. and 
then cried, O my Amelia, how much are you my 
0 ſuperior i in every perfection! how wife, how great, 
how noble are your ſentiments ! why can I not imi- 
tate what I ſo much admire? why can I not look 
with your conſtancy, on thoſe dear little pledges 
of our loves? All my philoſophy is baffled with 
the thought that my Amelia's children are to 
ſtruggle with a cruel, hard, unfeeling world, and 
to buffet thoſe waves of fortune, which have over- 
whelmed their farher,—Here I own I want your 
2 3 c firmneſs, 
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e firmneſs, and am not 'without an excuſe for want- 
© ing it; for am I not the cruel cauſe of all your 
< wretchedneſs ? have I not ſtept between you and 
© fortune,” and been the curſed obſtacle to all your 
© 1 and happineſs?? 

Say not ſo, my love, anſwered ſne. Great I 

© might have been, but never happy with any other 
© man. Indeed, dear Billy, I laugh at the fears you 
* formerly raiſed in me; what ſeemed ſo terrible at 
© a diſtance, now it approaches nearer, appears to 
© have been a mere bugbear—and let this comfort 
© you, that I look on myſelf at this day as the hap- 
© Pieſt of women; nor have I done any thing which 
© do not rejoice in, and would, if [ had the gift 
© of preſcience, do again.“ 
Booth was ſo overcome with this behaviour, that 
he had no words to anſwer. To ſay the truth, it was 
difficult to find any worthy of the occaſion, He threw 
| himſelf proſtrate at her feet, whence poor Amelia was 
forced to uſe all her ſtrength as well as entreaties to 
raiſe, and place him in his chair, 

Such is ever the fortitude of perfect innocence, 
* ſuch the depreſſion of guilt in minds not ut- 
terly abandoned. Booth was naturally of a ſanguine 
temper 3 nor would any ſuch apprehenſions as he 
mentioned have been ſufficient to have reſtrained his 
Joy, at meeting with his Amelia. In fact, a reflexion 
on the injury he had done her was the ſole cauſe of 
his grief. This it was that enervated his heart, and 
threw him into agonies, which all that profuſion of 
heroic tenderneſs that the moſt excellent of women 
intended for his comfort, ſerved only to heighten 
and aggravate; as the more ſhe role in his admira- 
tion, the more ſhe quickened his ſenſe of his own 
unworthineſs. 

After a diſagreeable evening, the firſt of that kind 
that he had ever paſt with his Amelia, in which he 
had the utmoſt difficoſty to > force 2 little overt! 
Fr nn fcc dl $7 b ne . 
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neſs, and in which her ſpirits were at length over- 
powered by diſcerning the oppreſſion on his, they 
retired to reſt, or rather to miſery, which need not 
be deſcribed. 

The next morning at breakfaſt, Booth began to 
recover a little from his melancholy, and to taſte the 
company of his children. He now firſt thought of 
enquiring of Amelia, by what means ſhe had diſco- 
vered the place of his confinement. Amelia, after 
geatly rebuking him for not having himſelf acquaint- 
ed her with it, informed him, that it was known all 
over the country, and that ihe had traced the original 
of it to her ſiſter; who had ſpread the news with 2 
malicious joy, and added a circumſtance, which would 
have frightened her to death, had not her knowledge 
of him made her give little credit to it, which was, 
that he was committed for murder. But though ſne 
had diſcredited this part, ſhe ſaid, the not hearing 
from him, during ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts, made her 
too apprehenſive of the reſt ; that ſhe got a convey- 
ance therefore for herſelf and children to Saliſbury ; 
from whence the ſtage-coach had brought them to 
town, and having depoſited the children at his lodg- 
ing, of which he had ſent her an account on his firſt 
arrival in town, ſhe took a hack, and came directly 
to the priſon where ſhe heard he was, and where ſhe 
found him, g 

Booth excuſed himſelf, and with truth, as to his 
not having writ; for, in fact, he had writ twice from 
the priſon, though he had mentioned nothing of his 
confinement; but as he ſent away his letters after 
nine at night, the fellow, to whom they were in- 
truſted, had burnt them both for the ſake of putting 
the twopence in his own pocket, or rather in the 
pocket of the keeper of the next gin-ſhop. 

As to the account which Amelia gave him, it ſerv- 
ed rather to raiſe than to ſatisfy his curioſity. He 
began to ſuſpect, that ſome perſon had ſeen both him 

| | 2Z 4 and 
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and Miſs Matthews together i in the priſon, and had 
confounded herjcaſe with his; and this the circum- 
ſtance of murder made the more probable. But who 
this perſon ſhould be, he could not gueſs. After 
giving himſelf therefore ſome pains in forming con- 
jectures to no purpoſe, he was forced to reſt content- 
ed with his ignorance of the real truth, 

Two or three days now paſt without producing 
any thing remarkable; unleſs it were, that Booth 
more and more recovered his ſpirits, and had now 
almoſt regained his former degree of cheerfulneſs, 


when the COOK letter arrived agen to torment 


E Dear Billy, 


©} © convince you I am the moſt reaſonable of 
women, I have given you up three whole days 
* to the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of my fortunate rival; 
I can refrain no longer from letting you know that 
© T lodge in Dean-ftreet, not far from the church, ar 
the ſign of the Pelican and Trumpet; where I ex- 
© pet this evening to ſee you—Believe me, I am 
© with more affection than any other woman in 1 the 
© world can be, 


« My dear Billy, 
I Your affectionate, fond, doating 
. Marrnzws.“ 


4 


Booth tore the letter with rage, and threw it into 
the fire; reſolving never to viſit the lady more, unleſs 
it was to pay her the money ſhe had lent him, which 
he was determined to do the very firſt opportunity ; ; 
for it. was not at preſent in his power. 

This letter threw him back into his fit of dejec- 
tion, in which he had not continued long, when a 


packet from the country brought him the following 
from his friend Dr. Harriſon: 


3 


581, 
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c e I am now on my return home, I 
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have taken up my pen to communicate to 
you ſome news I have heard from England, 
which gives me much uneaſineſs, and concerning 
which I can indeed deliver my ſentiments with 
much more eaſe this way than any other. In my 
anſwer to your laſt, I very freely gave you my 
opinion, in which it was my misfortune to diſap- 
prove of every ſtep you had taken ; bur thoſe 
were all pardonable errors. Can you be fo par- 
tial to yourſelf, upon nnd and ſober reflexion, 
to think what I am going to mention is ſo? I pro- 
miſe you, it appears to me a folly of ſo mon- 
ſtrous a kind, that, had I heard it from any but 
a perſon of the higheſt honour, I ſhould have 
rejected it as utterly incredible. I hope you 
already gueſs what I am about to name; ſince, 
Heaven forbid, your conduct ſhould afford you 
any choice of ſuch groſs inſtances of weakneſs. 
In a word, then, you have ſet up an equipage. 
What ſhall I invent in your excuſe, either to 
others, or to myſelf? In truth, I can find no 
excuſe for you, and what 1s more, I am certain 
you can find none for yourſelf, I muſt deal there- 
fore very plainly and ſincerely with you. Vanity 
is always contemptible ; but when joined with 
diſhoneſty, it becomes odious and deteſtable, 
At whoſe expence are you to ſupport this equi- 
page? is it not entirely at the expence of others? 
and will it not finally end in that of your poor 
wife and children? you know you are two years 
in arrears to me. If I could impute this to any 
extraordinary or common accident, I think I 
ſhould never have mentioned it; but I will nor 
ſuffer my money to ſupport the ridiculous, 
and, I muſt fay, criminal vanity of any one, 1 
expeR therefore to find, at my return, that you 


c have 
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© have either diſcharged my whole debt, or your 
* equipage. Let me beg you ſeriouſly to conſider 
f your circumſtances and condition 'in life, and to 
remember that your ſituation will not juſtify any 
« the leaſt . unneceſſary expence. Simply to be poor, 
4 fays my favourite Greek hiſtorian, was not beld 
© ſcandalous by the wiſe Athenians, bus highly ſo, io owe 
* that poverty to our own ingiſcretion. Preſent my 
affections to Mrs. Booth, and be aſſured, that 1 
* ſhall not, without great 7 and great pain too, 
ever ceaſc to be, 
: © Your moſt faithful friend, 

R. Hank ISO. 


Had this letter come at any other time, it would 
have given Booth the moſt ſenſible affliction; but 
o totally had the affair of Miſs Matthews poſſeſſed 
his mind, that, like a man in the moſt raging fit of 
the Saut, he was ſcarce capable of any additional 
torture; nay, he even made an uſe of this latter 
epiſtle, as it ſerved to account to Amelia for that 
concern which he really felt on another account. 
The poor deceived lady therefore applied herſelf to 
give him comfort where he leaſt wanted it. She ſaid, 
he might eaſily perceive that the matter had been 
miſrepreſented to the doctor, who would not, the 
was ſure, retain the leaſt anger againſt him when he 
knew the real truth. 

After a ſhort converſaticn on this fubirR, in 
which Booth appeared to be greatly conſoled by the 
arguments of his wife, they parted. He went to 
take a walk in the Park, and ſhe remained at home 
to prepare him his dinner. 

He was no ſooner departed than his little. boy, 
not quite fix years old, faid to Amelia, © La! 
* mamma, what 1s the matter with poor papa, what 
makes him look ſo as if he was going to cry? he 
is not balf ſo merry as he uſed to be in the 
* country.” Amelia anſwered, Oh! my -dear, 
| | © your 


c ; yGur papa is only a 1 nn he will be 
merry again ſoon. Ihen looking fondly on her 
children, ſhe burſt into an agony of tears, and 
cried, © Oh Heavens! what have theſe poor little 
© infants done? why will the barbarous world en- 
£ deavour to ſtarve them, by depriving us of our 
only friend? O my dear, your father is ruined, 

* and we are undone !'—The children preſently ac- 
companied their mother's tears, and the daughter 
cried—*. Why, will any body hurt poor papa? hath 
he done any harm to any body ?—* No, my dear 
© child,” ſaid the mother, © he is the beſt man in 
© the world, and therefore they hate him.“ Upon 


which the boy, who was extremely ſenſible at his 


years, anſwered, © Nay, mamma, how can that be? 
© have not you often told me, that if I was good, 
* every body would love me?? © All good people 
© will,” anſwered ſhe, © Why don't they love pa- 
© pa then?” replied the child, * for I am ſure he is 
very good.“ So they de, my dear, ſaid the 
mother, © but there are more bad people in the 
world, and they will hate you for your goodneſs.” 
Why then bad people, cries the child, © are loved 
by more than the good.* — © No matter for that, 
my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © tae. love of one good perſon 
is more worth having, than that of a thouſand 
wicked ones; nay, if there was no ſuch perſon 
in the world, ſtill you muſt be a good boy; for 
there is one in Heaven who will love you, and 
his love is better for you than that of all man- 
kind.“ 

This little dialogue, we are apprehenſive, will be 
read with contempt by many; indeed, we ſhould 
not have thought it worth recording, was it not for 
the excellent example which Amelia here gives 
to all mothers. This admirable woman never let 
a day paſs, without inſtructing her children in 
ſome leſſon of religion and morality. By which 
means ſhe had, in their tender minds, ſo ſtrongly 
$ '- annexed 
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annexed the ideas of fear and ſhame to every idea of 
evil of which they were ſuſceptible, that it muſt 
require great pains and length of habit to ſeparate 
them. Though ſhe was the tendereſt of mothers, 
ſhe never ſuffered any ſymptom of malevolence to 
ſhew itſelf in their moſt trifling actions without diſ- 
couragement, without rebuke; and, if it broke forth 

with any rancour, without puniſhment. In which 
ſhe had ſuch ſucceſs, that not the leaſt marks of 


pride, envy, malice, or ſpite diſcovered Mielke in any 
of their little words or deeds. 


©-HA-Þ; IV. 
In which Amelia appears in no unamiable light. 


MELIA, with the aſſiſtance of a little girl, 

Who was their only ſervant, had dreſt her din- 
ner; and ſhe had likewiſe dreſt herſelf as neat as 
any lady, Who had a regular ſet of ſervants, could 
have done; when Booth returned, and brought 
with him his friend James, whom he had met with 
in the Park; and who, as Booth abſolutely refuſed 
to dine away from his wife, to whom he had pro- 
miſed to return, had invited himſelf to dine with 
him. Amelia had none of that paultry pride, 
which poſſeſſes ſo many of her ſex, and which diſ- 
concerts their tempers, and gives them the air and 
looks of furies, if their huſbands bring in an unex- 
pected gueſt, without giving them timely warning 
to provide a ſacrifice to their own vanity. Amelia 
received her huſband's friend with the utmoſt 
complaiſance and good humour; ſhe made indeed 
ſome apology for the homelineſs of her dinner; 
but it was politely turned as a compliment to Mr. 
James's friendſhip, which could carry him where 
he was ſure of being ſo ill entertained ; and gave 
not the leaſt hint how magnificently ſhe would have 
provided, had he 8 the * of fo _e 

" 
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good company. A phraſe which is generally meant to 
contain not only an apology fer the lady of the 
houſe, but a tacit ſatire on her gueſts for their in- 
truſion, and is ar leaſt a ſtrong infinuation that they 
are not welcome. 

Amelia failed not to enquire very earneſtly after 
her old friend Mrs. James, formerly Miſs Bath, 
and was very ſorry to find that ſhe was not in 
town. The truth was, as James had married out 
of a violent liking of, or appetite to, her perſon, 
poſſeſſion had ſurfeited him, and he was now grown 
ſo heartily tired of his wife, that ſhe had very little 
of his company; ſhe was forced therefore to con- 
tent herſclf with being the miſtreſs of a large 
houſe and equipage in the country, ten months in 
the year by hericlf, The other two he indulged 
her with the diverſions of the town, but then, 
though they lodged under the ſame roof, ſhe had 
little more of her huſband's ſociety, than if the 
had been one hundred miles apart. With all this, 
as ſhe was a woman of calm paſſions, ſhe made her- 
ſelf contented; for ſhe had never had any violent 
affection for James; ; the match was of the prudent _ 
kind, and to her advantage; for his fortune, by the 
death of an uncle, was become very conſiderable ; 
and ſhe had gained every thing by the bargain but a 
huſband, which her conſtitution ſuffered "her to be 
very well ſatisfied without. 

When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her chil- 
dren, James began to talk to his friend concern- 
ing his affairs. He adviſed Booth very earneſtly 
to think of getting again into the army, in which 
he himſelf had met with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had 
obtained the command of a regiment, to which 
his brother-in-law was lieutenant-colonel. Theſe 
preferments they both owed to the favour of for- 
tune only; for though there was no objection to 
either of their military characters, yet neither of 
them had any extraordinary deſert andy: if merit 


in 
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in the ſervice was a ſufficient recommendation, Booth, 
who had been twice wounded in the ſiege, ſeemed 
to have the faireſt pretenſions ; ; but he remained a 
poor half-pay lieutenant, and the others were, as 
we have ſaid, one of them a lieutenant-colonel, and 
the other had a regiment. Such riſes we often ſee 
in life, without being able to give any ſatisfactory 
account of the means, and therefore aſcribe them to 
the good fortune of the perſon. 

Both Colonel James and his brother-in-law were 
members of parliament ; for as the uncle of the for- 
mer had left him, together with his eſtate, an almoſt 
certain intereſt in a borough, ſo he choſe to confer 
this favour on Colonel Bath; a circumſtance which 
would have been highly immaterial to mention 
here; but as it ſerves to ſet forth the goodneſs of 
James, who endeavoured to make up in kindneſs 
to the family, what he wanted in fondneſs for his 
wife. 

Colonel James then endeavoured all in his power 
to perſuade Booth to think again of a military life, 
and very kindly offered him his intereſt towards 
obtaining him a company in the regiment under his 
command. Booth muſt have been a madman, in his 
preſent circumſtances, to have heſitated one moment 
at accepting ſuch an offer, and he well knew Ame- 
lia, notwithſtanding her averſion to the army, was 
much too wiſe to make the leaſt ſcruple of giving 
her conſent. Nor was he, as it appeared afterwards, 
miſtaken in his opinion of his wife's underſtanding: 
for ſne made not the leaſt objection when it was com- 
municated to her, but contented herſelf with an ex- 
preſs ſtipulation, that wherever he was commanded 
to go (for the regiment was now abroad) ſhe would 
accompany him: 

Booth therefore accepted his friend's propoſal 
with a profuſion of acknowledgments; and it was 
agreed, that Booth ſhould draw up a memorial of 
his pretenſions, which Colonel James undertook to 

preſent 
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reſent to ſome man of power, and to back it with 
all the force he had. 

Nor did the friendſhip of the colonel ſtop here. 
© You will excuſe me, dear Booth, ſaid he, ir after 
* what you have told me* (for he had been ver 
explicit in revealing his affairs to him) * I ſuſpect 

you muſt want money at this time. If that be 
2 the caſe, as J am certain it muſt be, I have fift 

© pieces at your ſervice.” This generoſity brought 
the tears into Booth's eyes; and he at length con- 
feſt, that he had not five guineas in the houſe; upon 
which James gave him a bank- bill for twenty 
pounds, and ſaid, he would give him e more the 
next time he ſaw him. 

Thus did this generous colonel (for generous he 
really was to the higheſt degree) reſtore peace and 
comfort to this little family; and by this act of be- 
neficence make two of the worthieſt people, two of 
the happieſt that evening. 

Here, reader, give me leave to ſtop a minute, to 
lament that ſo few are to be found of this benign 
diſpoſition; that while wantonneſs, vanity, avarice 
and ambition are every day rioting and triumphing 
in the follies and weakneſs, the ruin and deſolation 
of mankind, ſcarce one man in a thouſand is capable 
of taſting che happineſs of others. Nay, give me 
leave to wonder that pride, which is conſtantly 
ſtruggling, and often impoſing on itſelf ro gain ſome 
little pre-eminence, ſhould ſo ſeldom hint to us the 
only certain as well as laudable way of ſetting our- 


ſelves above-another man, and that is, by becoming 
his benefactor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT, V: 


Containing an eulogium upon innocence, and other grave. 
| matters. 


OO T H paſt that evening, and all the ſuc- 
ceeding day with his Amelia, without the 
interruption of almoſt a fingle thought concerning 
Miſs Matthews, after having determined to go on 
the Sunday, the only day he could venture with- 
out the verge in the preſent ſtate of his affairs, and 
pay her what. ſhe had advanced for him in the pri- 
ſon. But. ſhe had not fo long patience; for the 
third day, while he was ſitting with Amelia, a letter 
was brought to him. As he knew. the hand, he 
immediately put it in his pocket unopened, not 
without ſuch an alteration in his countenance, that 
had Amelia, who was then playing with one of the 
children, caſt her eyes towards him, ſhe muſt have 
remarked it. This accident, however, luckily gave 
him time to recover himſelf; for Amelia was fo 
deeply engaged with the little one, that ſhe did not 
even remark the delivery of the letter. The maid 
ſoon after returned into the room, ſaying, the chair- 
man deſired to know if there was any anſwer to the 
letter What letter, cries Booth.—<. The letter 

I gave you juſt now,” anſwered the girl.—* Sure,” 
( cries Booth, © the child is mad, you gave me no 
© letter,' —* Yes, indeed I did, Sir;* ſaid the poor 
girl. © Why then, as ſure as fate,” cries Booth, 
© I threw it into the fire in my reveree ; why, child, 
© why did you not tell me it was a letter ? bid the 
hairman come up—ſtay, I will go down myſelt; 
© for he will otherwiſe dirt the ſtairs with his feet.” 
Amelia was gently chiding the girl for her care- 
leſſneſs, when Booth returned, ſaying, it was very 
true that ſhe had delivered him a letter from Colonel 
James, 
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James, and that perhaps it might be of conſe. 
quence. © However,” ſays he, © I will ſtep to the 
c coffee-houſe, and ſend him an account of this 
© ſtrange accident, which 1 know he will pardon in 
< my preſent ſituation.? | 

Booth was overjoyed at this eſcape, which poor 
Amelia's total want of all jealouſy and ſuſpicion 
made it very eaſy for him to accompliſh ; bur his 
pleaſure was conſiderably abated, when, upon open- 
ing the letter, he found it to contain, mixed with 
ſeveral very ſtrong expreſſions of love, ſome pretty 
warm ones of the upbraiding kind; but what moſt 
alarmed him was a hint, that it was in her (Miſs 
Matthews's) power, to make Amelia as miſerable 


as herſelf, Beſides the general knowledge of 


Furens quid femina poſſit, . 1 


he had more particular reaſons to apprehend the 
rage of a lady, who had given ſo ſtrong an inſtance 
how far ſhe could carry her revenge. She had al- 
ready ſent a chairman to his lodgings, with a poſitive 
command not to return without an anſwer to her 
letter. This might of itfelf have poſſibly occa- 
ſioned a diſcovery; and he thought he had great 
reaſon to fear, that if ſne did not carry matters ſo 
far as purpoſely and avowedly to reveal the ſecret to 
Amelia, her indiſcretion would at leaſt effect the diſ- 
covery of that which he would at any price have 
concealed. Under theſe terrors he might, I believe, 
be - conſidered as the moſt wretched of human 
beings, ; | 

O innocence, how glorious and happy a portion 
art thou to the breaſt that poſſeſſes thee ! thou 
teareſt neither the eyes nor the tongues of men. 
Truth, the moſt powerful of all things, is thy 
ſtrongeſt friend; and the brighter the light is in 
which thou art diſplayed, the more it diſcovers thy 
Vol. VIII. A a tran- 
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tranſcendent beauties. Guilt, on the contrary, like 
a baſe thief, ſuſpects every eye that beholds him to 
be privy to his tranſgreſſions, and every tongue that 
mentions his name to. be-proclaiming them. Fraud 
and falſehood are his weak and treacherous allies; 
and he Jurks trembling in the dark, dreading every 
ray of light, left it ſhould diſcover him, and give 
him up to ſhame and puniſhment. 

While Booth was walking in the Park with all 
theſe horrors in his mind, he again met his friend 
Colonel James, who ſoon took notice of that dee 
concern which the other was incapable of hiding. 
After ſome little converſation, Booth faid, © My 
© dear colonel, I am fure I muſt be the moſt in- 
© ſenſible of men, if I did not look on you as the 
© beſt and the trueſt friend; 1 will, therefore, with- 
© out ſcruple, repoſe a confidence in you of the 
© higheſt kind. I have often made you privy to 
© my neceſſities, I will now acquaint you with my 
© ſhame, provided you have leifure enough to give 
© me a hearing: for I muſt open to you a long 
© hiſtory, ſince I will not reveal my fault, without 
© informing you, at the ſame time, of thoſe cir- 
c cumſtances, which, I hope, will in 2 meaſure 
© excuſe it. 

The colonel very readily agreed to give his friend 
a patient hearing. So they walked directly to a 
coffce-houle at rhe corner of Spring-Garden, where, 
being in a room by themſelves, Booth opened his 
whole heart, and acquainted the colonel with his 
amour with Miſs Matthews from the very begin- 
ning, to his receiving that letter which had cauſed 
all his preſent uneaſineſs, and which he now deli- 
vered into his friend's hand. 

The colonel read the letter very attentively twice 
over (he was ſilent indeed long enough to have 
read it oftener); and then, turning to Booth, ſaid, 
a Well, Sir; and is it has grievous a THY to 0 

<« the 
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© the object of a young lady's affection; eſpecially 
© of one whom you allow to be ſo extremely 
© handſome ?* © Nay, but my dear frieng,? cries 
Booth, © do not jeſt with me; you who know 
© my Amelia.“ Well, my dear friend, anſwered 
James, and you know Amelia, and this lady too 
© —But what would you have me do for you?“. 
© I would have you give me your advice,“ ſays 
Booth, © by what method I ſhall get rid of this 
© dreadful woman without a diſcovery.” And do 
you really,“ cries the other, © defire to get rid of 
© her?* © Can you doubt it,” ſaid Booth, after 
© what I have communicated to you, and after what 
you yourſelf have ſeen in my family? for I hope, 
< notwithſtanding this fatal flip, I do not appear to 
© you in the light of a profligate, „ Well,“ an- 
ſwered James, and whatever light I may appear 
© to you in, if you are really tired of the lady, and 
© if ſhe be really what you have repreſented her, 
© I'll endeavour to take her off your hands; but 1 
© inſiſt upon it, that you do not deceive me in any 
particular. Booth proteſted in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that every word which he had ſpoken was 
ſtritly true; and being aſked whether he would 
give his honour never more to vilit the lady, he 
aſſured James that he never would. He then, at 
his friend's requeſt, delivered him Miſs Matthews's 
letter, in which was a ſecond direction to her lodg- 
ings, and declared to him, that if he could bring 
him ſafely out of this terrible affair, he ſhould think 
himſelf to have a ſtill higher obligation to his 
friendſhip, than any which he had already received 
from it. 1 | 
Booth preſſed the colonel to go home with him 
to dinner; but he excuſed himſelf, being, as he 
ſaid, already engaged. However, he undertook in 
the afternoon to do all in his power, that Booth 
ſhould receive no more alarms from the quarter of 
Miſs Matthews, whom the colonel undertook to 


412 pay 
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pay all the demands ſhe had on his friend. They 
then ſeparated. The colonel went to dinner at the 
King's-Arms, and Booth returned in high ſpirits to 
meet his Amelia. | | 

The next day, early in the morning, the colonel 
came to the coffee-houſe, and ſent for his friend, 
who lodged but at a little diſtance. The colonel 
rold him he had a little exaggerated the lady's 
beauty; however, he ſaid, he excuſed that: For 
© you might think, perhaps,” cries he, © that your 
inconſtancy to the fineſt woman in the world, 
© might want ſome excuſe. Be that as it will,” ſaid 
he, ©. you may make yourſelf eaſy, as it will be, Iam 
© convinced, your own fault, if you have ever any 
© further moleſtation from Miſs Matthews.“ 

Booth poured forth very warmly a great profu- 
ſion of gratitude on this occaſion ; and nothing more 
anywiſe material paſt at this interview, which was 
very ſhort, the colonel being in a great hurry, as 
he had, he ſaid, ſome buſineſs of very great import- 
ance to tranſact that morning. 

The colonel had now ſeen Booth twice, without 
remembering to give him the thirty pounds, This 
the latter imputed intirely to forgetfulneſs; for he 
had always found the promiſes of the former to be 
equal in value with the notes or bonds of other 


people. He was more ſurpriſed at what happened 


the next day, when meeting his friend in the Park, 
he received only a cold ſalute from him; and 
though ke paſt him five or ſix times, and the colo- 
nel was walking with a ſingle officer of no great 
rank, and with whom he ſeemed in no earneſt con- 
verſation; yer could not Booth, who was alone, 
obtain any further notice from him. 4 
This gave the poor man ſome alarm; though 
he could ſcarce perſuade himſelf there was any de- 


| Gen in all this coldneſs or forgetfulneſs. Once he 


imagined that he had leſſened himſelf in the colo- 
nel's opinion, by having diſcovered his inconſtancy 
a 6 | 5 to . 
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to Amelia; but the known character of the other 
preſently cured him of this ſuſpicion, for he was a 
perfect libertine with regard to women; that bein 
indeed the principal blemiſh in his character, which 
otherwiſe might have deſerved much commenda- 
tion for good- nature, generoſity, and friendſhip. 
But he carried this one to a moſt unpardonable 
height; and made no ſcruple of openly declaring, 
that if he ever liked a woman well enough to be 
uneaſy on her account, he would cure himſelf, if 
he could, by enjoying her, whatever might be the 
conſequence. 

Booth could not Thakur be perſuaded that the 

colonel would ſo highly reſent in another a fault, 
of which he was himſelf moſt notoriouſly guilty. 
After much conſideration, he could derive this be- 
haviour from nothing better than a capriciovſneſs 
in his friend's temper, from a kind of inconſtancy 
of mind, which makes men grow weary of their 
friends, with no more reaſon than they often are of 
their miſtreſſes. To ſay the truth, there are jilts in 
friendſhip as well as in love; and by the behaviour 
of ſome men in both, one would almoſt imagine 
that they induſtriouſly ſought to gain the affections 
of others, with a view only of making the parties 
miſerable. 
This was the conſequence of the colonel's behavi- 
our to Booth. Former calamities had afflicted him, 
but this almoſt diſtracted him; and the more fo, as 
he was not able well to account for ſuch conduct, 
nor to conceive the reaſon of it. 

Amelia, at his return, preſently perceived the 


_ diſturbance in his mind, though he endeavoured 


with his utmoſt power to hide it; and he was at 
length prevailed upon by her entreaties to diſcover 
to her the cauſe of it; which ſhe no ſooner heard, 

than ſhe applied as judicious a remedy to his diſor- 
dered ſpirits, as either of thoſe great mental phyſi- 
| clans, Tully or Ariſtotle, could have thought of. 


Aa 7 | She 
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She uſed many arguments to perſuade him that he 
was in an error; and had miſtaken forgetfulneſs and 
careleſſneſs for a deſigned neglect. 

But as this phyſic was only eventually good, and 

as its efficacy depended on her being in the right, 
a point in which ſhe was not apt to be too poſitive, 
ſhe thought fit to add ſome conſolation of a more 
certain and poſitive kind. Admit,” ſaid ſhe, * my 
5 dear, that Mr. James ſhould prove the unaccount- 
© able perſon you have ſuſpected, and ſhould, with- 
out being able to allege any caule, withdraw 
his friendſhip from you (for ſurely the accident 
of burning his letter is too trifling and ridiculous 
to mention), why ſhould this grieve you? the 
obligations he hath conferred on you, I allow, 
ought to make his misfortunes almoſt your own ; 
but they ſhould not, I think, make you ſee his 
faults 0 very ſenſibly, eſpecially when, by one 
of the greateſt faults in the world committed 
againſt yourſelf, he hath conſiderably leſſened all 
obligations; for ſure, if the ſame perſon who 
hath contributed to my happineſs at one time, 
doth every thing in his power maliciouſly and 
wantonly to make me miſerable at another, I am 
very little obliged to ſuch a perſon. And let it 
be a comfort to my dear Billy, that however 
other friends may prove falſe and fickle to him, 
he hath one friend, whom no inconſtancy of her 
own, nor any change of his fortune, nor time, 
nor age, nor ſickneſs, nor any accident, can ever 
alter; but who will eſteem, will- love, and doat 
© on him for ever.“ So ſaying, ſhe flung her ſnowy 
arms about his neck, and gave him a careſs ſo ten- 
der, that it ſeemed almoſt: to balance all the malice 
of his fate. 

And, indeed, the behaviour of Amelia would 
have made him completely happy, in defiance of all 
adverſe circumſtances, had it not been for thoſe 
bitter ingredients which he himſelf had thrown _ 
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his cup; and which prevented him from truly reliſh- 
ng his Amelia's ſweetneſs, by cruelly reminding 
him how mort he was of this deen crea- 
ture. 

Booth did not 1 remain in the dark as to the 
conduct of James, which, at firſt, appeared to him 
to be ſo great a myſtery; for chis very afternoon he 
received a letter from Miſs Matthews, which unra- 
velled the whole affair. By this letter, which was 
full of bitterneſs and upbraiding, he diſcovered 
that James was his rival with that lady, and was, 
indeed, the identical perſon who had ſent the hun- 
dred pound note .to Miſs Matthews, when in the 
priſon. He had reaſon to believe likewiſe, as well 
by the letter as by other circumſtances, that James 
had hitherto been an unſucceſsful lover; for the 
lady, though ſhe had forfeited all title to virtue, 
had not yer ſo far forfeited all pretenſions to deli- 
cacy, as to be, like the dirt in the ſtreet, indiffe- 
rently common to all. She diſtributed her fayours 
only to thoſe ſhe liked, in which number that 
gentleman had not the happineſs of being in- 
cluded, _ | | 

When Booth had made this diſcoyery, he was 
not fo little verſed in human nature, as any longer 
to heſitate at the true motive to the colonel's con- 
duct; for he well knew how odious a fight a happy 
rival is to an unfortunate lover, I belicye he was, 
in reality, glad to aſſign the cold treatment he had 
received from his friend, to a caule, which, how- 
ever unjuſtifiable, is, at the ſame rime, highly natu- 
ral; and to acquit him of a levity, fickleneſs, and 
caprice, which he muſt have been unwillingly obliged 
to have ſeen in a much worſe light. 

He now reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of 
accoſting the colonel, and of coming to a perfect 
explanation upon the whole matter. He debated 
likewiſe with himſelf, whether he ſhould not throw 
himſelf at. Amelia's feet, and confeſs a crime to 

4 her, 
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her, which he found ſo little hopes of conceal- 
ing, and which he foreſaw would occaſion him ſo 
many difficulties and terrors to endeavour to conceal. 
Happy had it been for him, had he wiſely purſued 
this ſtep; ſince, in all probability, he would have 


received immediate forgiveneſs from the beſt of 


women; but he had not ſufficient reſolution ; or, to 


ſpeak, perhaps more truly, he had too much pride 
to confeſs his guilt, and preferred the danger of the 
higheſt inconveniencies to the certainty of being put 


to the bluſh, 


C H. A P. VI. 
In which may appear, that violence is ſometimes done 
zo the name of love. 


HEN that happy day came, in which unhal- 
lowed hands are forbidden to contaminate the 
ſhoulders of the unfortunate, Booth went early to 
the colonel's houſe, and being admitted to his pre- 
ſence, began with great freedom, though with great 
gentleneſs, to complain of his not having dealt 


with him with more openneſs. © Why, my dear 


© colonel,? ſaid he, would you not acquaint 
* me with that ſecret which this letter hath diſ- 
© cloſed? James read the letter, at which his 


countenance changed more mar once; and then, 


after a ſhort ſilence, ſaid, © Mr. Booth, I have 


been to blame, I own it; and you upbraid me 
© with juſtice. The true reaſon was, that I was 
© aſhamed of my own folly. D—n me, Booth, if 


© I have not been a moſt conſummate fool, a very 


y dupe to this woman; and ſhe hath a particular 


* pleaſure in making me fo. I know what the 
© 1mpertinence of virtue is, and I can ſubmir to it; 
but to be treated thus by a whore Tou muſt 
© forgive me, dear Booth, but your ſucceſs was a 
5 kind of triumph over me, which I could not bear. 
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I own, I have not the leaſt reaſon to conceive any 
© anger againſt you; and yet, curſe me, if I ſhould 
not have been leſs diſpleaſed at your lying with 
< my own wife; nay, I could almoſt have parted 
© with half my fortune to you more willingly, than 
© have ſuffered you to receive that trifle of my mo- 
© ney, which you received at her hands. However, 
© I aſk your pardon, and I promiſe you, I will never 
© more think of you with the leaſt ill-will, on the 
account of this woman; but as for her, d—n me, 
© if I do not enjoy her by ſome means or other, 

© whatever it coſts me; for I am already above two 
© hundred pounds out of pocket, without having 
ſcarce had a ſmile in return.” 

Booth expreſſed much aſtoniſhment at this decla- 
ration; he ſaid, he could not conceive how it was 
poſſible to have ſuch an affection for a woman, who 
did not ſhew the leaſt inclination to return it. 
James gave her a hearty curſe; and ſaid, © Pox of 
S her inclination; I want only the poſſeſſion of her 
« perſon; and that you will allow is a very fine one. 
© But, beſides my paſſion for her, ſhe hath now 

* piqued my pride; for how can a man of my for- 
< tune brook. being refuſed by a whore?“ Since 
you are ſo ſet on the buſineſs,” cries Booth, © you 
will excuſe my ſaying ſo; I fancy you had better 
change your method of applying to her; for, as 
ſhe is, perhaps, the vaineſt woman upon earth, 
your bounty may probably do you little ſervice ; 
nay, may rather actually diſoblige her. Vanity is 
plainly her predominant paſſion, and, if you will 
adminiſter to that, it will infallibly throw her into 
your arms. To this I attribute my own unfortu- 
nate ſucceſs. While ſhe relieved my wants and 
diſtreſſes, ſhe was daily feeding her own vanity ; 
whereas, as every gift of yours aſſerted your ſupe- 
riority, it rather offended than pleaſed her. In- 
deed, women generally ek to be of the des 
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ſide; and if we examine their favourites, we ſhall 
find them to be much oftener ſuch as they have 
conferred obligations on, than ſuch as they have 
received them from. 

There was ſomething in this ſpeech which pleaſed 
the colonel; and he faid, with a ſmile, © I don't 
© know how it is, Will; but you know women 
© better than I.* © Perhaps, colonel,” anſwered 
Booth, I have ſtudied their minds more.“ 1 
* don't, however, much envy you your Knowledge, 
replied the other; for I never think their minds 
worth conſidering. However, I hope I ſhall pro 

© fitalittle by your experience with Mit Matthews. 
© Damnation ſeize the proud infolent harlot! the 
© devil take me, if I don't love her more than I ever 
© loved a woman!“ 

The reſt of their converſation turned on Booth's 
affairs. The colonel again reaſſumed the part of a 
friend, gave him the remainder of the money, and 
promiſed to take the firſt apportynity of laying his 
memorial before a great man. 

Booth was greatly overjoyed at this ſucceſs. No- 
thing now lay on his mind, but to conceal his 
frailty from Amelia, to whom he was afraid Miſs 
Matthews, in the rage of her reſentment, would 
communicate it. This apprehenſion made him ſtay 
almoſt conſtantly at home ; and he trembled at every 
knock at the door. His fear, moreover, betrayed 
him into a meanneſs, which he would have heartily 
deſpiſed on any other occaſion. This was to order 
the maid to deliver him any letter directed to Ame- 
lia; at the ſame time ſtrictly charging her not to 

- acquaint her miſtreſs with her having received any 
ſuch orders. 

A ſervant of any 0 would have formed 
ſtrange conjectures from ſuch an injunction; but 
this poor g girl was of perfect ſimplicity; ſo great in- 
| deed 1 was her ſimplicity, that had not Amelia er 
| voi 
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void of all ſuſpicion of her huſband, the maid would 
have ſoon after betrayed her maſter. 

One afternoon, while they were drinking tea, 
little Betty, ſo was the maid called, came into the 
room; and calling her maſter forth, delivered him 
a card which was directed to 1 Booth hav- 
ing read the card, on his return into the room, 
chid the girl for calling him, ſaying, If you can 
read, child, you muſt ſee it was directed to your 
© miſtreſs.” To this the girl anſwered pertly e- 
nough, * I am ſure, Sir, you ordered me to bring 
c every letter firſt to you.“ This hint, with many 
women, would have been ſufficient to have blown 

up the whole affair; but Amelia, who heard what 
the girl ſaid, through the medium of love and con- 
fidence, ſaw the matter in a much better light than 
it deſerved; and, looking tenderly on her huſband, 
ſaid, © 59" y my love... I muſt blame you for a 
* conduct, which, perhaps, I ought rather to praiſe, 
as It proceeds only from the extreme tenderneſs 
of your affection. But, why will you endeavour 
to keep any ſecrets from me? believe me, for 
my own ſake, you ought not; for, as you cannot 
hide the conſequences, you make me always ſuſ- 
pect ten times worſe than the reality. While [ 
have you and my children well before my eyes, I 
am capable of facing any news which can arrive; 
for what ill news can come (unleſs indeed it con- 
cerns my little babe in the country) which doth 
not relate to the badneſs of our circumſtances ? 
and thoſe, I thank Heaven, we have now a fair 
Proſpect of retrieving. Beſides, dear Billy, though 
my underſtanding be much inferior to yours, 1 
have ſometimes had the happineſs of luckily hit- 
ting on ſome argument which hath afforded you 
comfort. This you know, my dear, was the 
caſe with regard to Colonel James, whom I per- 
* ſuaded you to think you had miſtaken, and you 
F ſee the event proved me in the right.“ So hap- 
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pily, both for herſelf and Mr. Booth, did the excel- 
lence of this good woman's diſpoſition deceive her, 
and force her to ſee every thing in the moſt advan- 
tageous light to her huſband. 

The card being now inſpected, was ſound to con- 
tain the compliments of Mrs. James to Mrs. Booth, 
with an account of her being arrived in town, 
and having brought with her a very great cold. 
Amelia was overjoyed at the news of her arrival; 
and having dreſt herſelf in the utmoſt hurry, left 
her children to the care of her huſband, and ran 
away to pay her reſpects to her friend, whom ſhe 
loved with a moſt fincere affection. But how was 
ſhe diſappointed, when, eager with the utmoſt im- 
patience, and exulting with the thoughts of pre- 
ſently ſeeing her beloved friend, ſhe was anſwered 
at the door that the lady was not at home! nor 
could ſhe, upon telling her name, obtain any ad- 
miſſion. This, conſidering the account ſhe had 
received of the lady's cold, greatly ſurpriſed her; 
and ſhe returned home very much vexed at her diſ- 
appointment. 

Amelia, who had no ſuſpicion that Mrs. James 
Was really at home, and, as the phraſe is, was denied, 
would have made a ſecond viſit the next morning, 
had ſhe not been prevented by a cold, which ſhe 
herſelf now got, and which was attended with a ſlight 
fever. This confined her ſeveral days to her houſe, 
during which Booth officiated as her nurſe, and never 
ſtirred from her. 

In all this time ſhe heard not a word from Mrs. 
James, which gave her ſome uneaſineſs, but more 
aſtoniſhment. The tenth day, when ſhe was per- 
fectly recovered, about nine in the evening, when 
ſhe and her huſband were juſt going to ſupper, he 
heard a moſt violent thundering at the door, and 
preſently after a ruſtling of ilk upon the ſtaircaſe, 
at the ſame time a female voice cried out pretty 
| loud— Bleſs me! what am I to climb up another 
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« pair of ſtairs?? upon which Amelia, who well knew 
the voice, preſently ran to the door, and uſhered in 
Mrs. James molt ſplendidly dreſſed ; who put on as 
formal a countenance, and made as formal a courteſy 
to her old friend, as if ſhe had been her very diſtant 
acquaintance. 

Poor Amelia, who was going to roſh into her 
friend's arms, was flruck motionleſs by this beha- 
viour; bur recollecting her ſpirits, as ſhe had an 
excellent preſence of mind, ſhe preſently under- 
ſtood what the lady meant, and reſolved to treat 
her in her own way, Down therefore the company 
fat, and ſilence prevailed for ſome time, durin 

which Mrs. James ſurveyed the room with more 
attention than ſhe would have beſtowed on one 
much finer. At length the converſation began, in 

which the weather and the diverſions of the town 
were well canvaſſed. Amelia, who was a woman 
of great humour, performed her part to admiration; 
ſo that a byſtander would have doubted, in every 
other article than dreſs, which of the two was the 
moſt accomplithed fine lady. 
Alter a viſit of twenty minutes, during which not 
a word of any former occurrences was mentioned, 
nor indeed any ſubject of diſcourſe ſtarted, except 
only thoſe two above-mentioned, Mrs. James role 
from her chair, and retired in the ſame formal man- 
ner in which ſhe had approached. We will purſue 
her for the ſake of the contraſt, during the reſt of 
the evening. She went from Amelia directly to a 
rout, where ſhe ſpent two hours in a crowd of com- 
pany, talked again and again over the diverſions 
and news of the town, played two rubbers at whiſt, 
and then retired to her own apartment, where, hav- 
ing paſſed another hour in undreſſing herſelf, lhe 
went to her own bed, 
| Booth and his wife, the moment their companion 
was gone, fat down to ſupper on a piece of cold 
meat, the remains of their dinner. After which, 
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over a pint of wine, they entertained themſelves 
for a while, with the ridiculous behaviour of their 
viſitant. But Amelia declaring ſhe rather ſaw her 
as the object of pity than anger, turned the diſ- 
courſe to pleaſanter topics. The little actions of 
their children, the former ſcenes and future proſpects 
of their life, furniſhed them with many pleaſant ideas 
and the contemplation of Amelia's recovery threw 
Booth into raptures. At length they retired, happy 
in each other. PEA 

It is poſſible ſome readers may be no leſs ſurpriſed 
at the behaviour of Mrs. James, than was Amelia 
herſe!f, ſince they may have perhaps received fo fa- 
vourable an impreſſion of that lady from the account 
given of her by Mr. Booth, that her preſent de- 
meanour may ſeem unnatural and inconſiſtent with 
her former character. But they will be pleaſed to 
conſider the great alteration in her circumſtances, 
from a ſtate of dependency on a brother, who was 
himſelf no better than a ſoldier of fortune, to that 
of being wife to a man of a very large eſtate, and 
conſiderable rank in life. And what was her pre- 
fent behaviour more than that of a fine lady, who 
conſidered form and ſhow as eſſential ingredients of 
human happineſs, and imagined all friendſhip to 
conſiſt in ceremony, courteſies, meſſages, and viſits? 
in which opinion, ſhe hath the honour to think with 
much the larger part of one ſex, and no fmall num- 
ber of the other. | 


CHAP. Tk: 
| Containing a very extraordinary and pleaſing incident. 


13 HE next evening, Booth and Amelia went to 
walk in the Park with their children. They 
were now on the verge of the Parade, and Booth 
was deſcribing to his wife the ſeveral buildings 
round it; when, on a ſudden, Amelia, * 
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little boy ,cried out, Where's little Billy?? Upon 
which, Booth caſting his eyes over the graſs, ſaw 
a foot-loldier ſhaking the boy at a little diſtance. 
At this ſight, without making any anſwer to his 
wife, he leapt over the rails, and running directly 
up to the fellow, who had a firelock with a bayo- 
net fixed in his hand, he ſeized him by the collar, 
and tript up his heels, and, at the ſame time, wreſted 
his arms from him. A ſerjeant upon duty, ſeeing 
the affray at ſome diſtance, ran preſently up, and 
being told what had happened, gave the centinel a 
hearty curſe, and told him he deſerved to be hang- 
ed. A byeſtander gave this information; for Booth 
was returned with his little boy to meet Amelia, who 
ſtaggered towards him as faſt as ſhe could, all pale 
and breathleſs, and ſcarce able to ſupport her totter- 
ing limbs. The ſerjeant now came up to Booth, to 
make an apology for the behaviour of the ſoldier, 
when, of a ſudden, he turned almoſt as pale as Ame- 
lia herſelf. He ſtood filent whilſt Booth was em- 
ployed in comforting and recovering his wife ; and 
then addreſſing himſelf to him, ſaid, © Bleſs me! 
© heutenant, could I imagine it had been your ho- 
© nour; and was it my little maſter that the raſcal 
© uſed ſo—I am glad I did not know it, for 1 ſhould 
certainly have run my halberd into him.” 

Booth preſently recognized his old faithful ſervant 
Atkinſon, and gave him a hearty greeting; ſaying, 
He was very glad to ſee him in his preſent ſituation, 
© Whatever I am,” anſwered the lerjeant, « I ſhall 
always think I owe it to your honour.* Then tak - 
ing the little boy by the hand—he cried, © What a 
« vaſt fine young gentleman maſter is grown!” and 
curſing the ſoldier's inhymanity, ſwore heartily he 
would make him pay for it. 

As Amelia was much diſordered with her fright, 
the did not recollect her foſter-brother till he was in- 
troduced to her by Booth; but ſhe no ſooner knew 
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him, than ſhe beſtowed a moſt obliging ſmile on him; 
and calling him by the name of honeſt Joe, ſaid, ſhe 
was heartily glad to fee him in England. See, 
my dear,” cries Booth, what preferment your old 
© friend 1s come to, You would ſcarce know him, 
© I believe, in his preſent ſtate of finery. I am 


very well pleaſed to ſee it, anſwered Amelia, © and 


© I wiſh him joy of being made an officer with all 
© my heart.“ In fact, from what Mr. Booth ſaid, 
joined to the ſerjeant's laced coat, ſne believed that 
he had obtained a commiſſion. So weak and abſurd 
is human vanity, that this miſtake of Amelia's poſ- 


ſibly put poor Atkinſon out of countenance; for he 


looked at this inſtant more ſilly than he had ever 


done in his life; and making her a moſt reſpectful 


bow, muttered ſomething about obligations, in a 


ſcarce articulate or intelligible manner. 


The ſerjeant had, indeed, among many other qua- 


lities, that modeſty which a Latin author honours by 
the. name of ingenuous : Nature had given him this, 
notwithſtanding the meanneſs of his birth ; and ſix 
years converſation in the army had not taken it 


away, To ſay the truth, he was a noble fellow; 


and Amelia, by ſuppoſing he had a commiſſion in 


the guards, had been guilty of no affront to that ho- 
nourable body. 


Booth had a real affection for Atkinſon, though, 


in fact, he knew not half his merit. He acquainted 
him with his lodgings, where he earneſtly deſired to 


ſee him. 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered from 
the terrors into which the ſeeing her huſband en- 
gaged with the ſoldier had thrown her, deſired to 


go home; nor was ſhe well able to walk without 


ſome aſſiſtance. While ſhe ſupported herſelf, there- 
fore, on her huſband's arm, ſhe told Ackioſoa, ſhe 


| ſhould be obliged to him, if he would take care 


of the children, He readily accepted the office; 
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but, upon offering his hand to Miſs, ſhe tefuſed, 
and burſt into tears. Upon which the tender mo- 
ther reſigned Booth to her children; and put herſelf 
under the ſerjeant's protection; who conducted her 
ſafe home, though ſhe often declared ſhe feared ſhe. 
ſhould drop down by the way. The fear of which 
ſo affected the ſerjeant (for beſides the honour 
which he himſelf had for the lady, he knew how 
tenderly his friend loved her) that he was unable to 
ſpeak; and had not his nerves been ſo ſtrongly 
braced that nothing could ſhake them, he had 
enough in his mind to have ſet him a trembling 
county with the lady. 

When they arrived at the lodgings, the miſtreſs 
of the houſe opened the door, who, ſeeing Ame= 
lia's condition, threw open the parlour, and beg- 
ged her to walk in; upon which ſhe immediately 
flung herlelf into a chair, and all preſent thought 
ſhe would have fainted away—However, ſhe eſcaped 
that miſery, and having drank a glaſs of water with 


a little white wine mixed in it, ſhe began, in a little | 


time, to regain her complexion; and, at length, 
aſſured Booth that ſhe was perfectly recovered, but 
declared ſhe had never undergone ſo much, and 
earneſtly begged him never to be fo raſh for the 
future. She then 0 her little boy, and gently 
chid him, ſaying, © You muſt never do ſo more, 
© Billy; you ſee what miſchief you might have 
brought upon your father; and what you have 
© made me ſuffer.” La! mamma,“ ſaid the child, 
© what harm did I do? I did not know that people 
might not walk in the green fields in London, 
© I am ſure, if I did a fault, the man puniſhed me 
© enough for it ; for he pinched me almoſt through 
my ſlender arm.” He then bared his little arm, 
which was greatly diſcoloured by the injury it had 
received Booth uttered a moſt dreadful execration 
at this ſight; and the eee who was now preſent, 
did the like. 

Vor, VIII. B b Atkinſon 
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Atkinſon now returned to his guard, and went 
directly to the officer to acquaint him with the ſol- 
dier's inhumanity; but he, who was about fifteen 
years of age, gave the ſerjeant a great curſe, and 

ſaid the ſoldier had done very well; for that idle 
boys ought to be corrected. This, however, did 
not ſatisfy poor Atkinſon, who, the next day, as 
ſoon as the guard was relieved, beat the fellow moſt 
unmercifully, and told him he would remember him 
as long as he ſtaid in the regiment. 

Thus ended this trifling adventure, which ſome 
readers will, perhaps, be pleaſed with ſeeing related 
at full length. None, I think, can fail drawing one 
obſervation from it; namely, how capable the moſt 
inſignificant accident is of diſturbing human hap- 
pineſs, and of producing the moſt unexpeted and 
dreadful events. A reflection which may ſerve to 
many moral and religious uſes. #4 
his accident produced the firſt acquaintance 

between the miſtreſs of the houſe and her lodgers; 
for hitherto they had ſcarce exchanged a word to- 
gether, But the great concern which the good wo- 
man had ſhewn on Amelia's account at this time, 
was not likely to paſs unobſerved or unthanked 
either by the huſband or wife. Amelia, therefore, 
as ſoon as ſhe was able to go up ſtairs, invited Mrs. 
Elliſon (for that was her name) to her apartment, 
and deſired the favour of her to ſtay to ſupper. She 
readily complied; and they paſt a very agreeable 
evening together, in which the two women | ſeemed 
to have conceived a moſt extraordinary liking to each 
other. 

Though beauty i in general doth not greatly re- 
commend one woman to another, as it is too apt 
to create envy; yet, in caſes where this paſſion doth 


not interfere, a fine woman is often a pleaſing ob- 


Jject, even to ſome of her own ſex; eſpecially when 
her beauty is attended with a certain air of affabi- 
lity, as was that of Amelia in the higheſt —_— 


She was, indeed, a moſt charming woman; and I 
know not whether the little ſcar on her noſe did not 
rather add to, than diminiſh her beauty. 

Mrs. Elliſon, therefore, was as much chica 
with the lovelineſs of her fair lodger, as with all her 
other engaging qualities, She was, indeed, ſo taken 
with Amelia's beauty, that ſhe could not refrain 
from crying out in a kind of tranſport of admira- 
tion, © Upon my word, Captain Booth, you are the 
© happieſt man in the world! Your lady is ſo ex- 
< tremely handſome, that one cannot look at her 
« without pleaſure,” 

This good woman herſelf had none of theſe at= 
tractive charms to the eye, Her perſon was ſhort, 
and immoderately fat; her features were none of 
the moſt regular; and her complexion (if indeed 
ſhe ever had a good one) had conſiderably ſuffered 
by time. ba ; 

Her good humour and complaiſance, however, 
were highly pleaſing to Amelia, Nay, why ſhould 
we conceal the ſecret ſatisfaction which that lady felt 
from the compliments paid to her perſon? ſince ſuch 


of my readers as like her beſt, will not be ſorry to 
find That ſhe was a woman. | 


CHA Þ. var 


Containing Various matters. 


ForTNIGHT had now paſſed, ſince Booth had 
ſeen or heard from the colonel; which did 
not a little ſurpriſe him, as they had parted ſo good 
friends, and as he had ſo cordially undertaken his 
cauſe concerning the memorial, on which all his 
hopes depended. 

| The uneaſineſs which this gave views farther en- 
creaſed on finding that his friend refuſed to ſee him; 
for he had paid the colonel a viſit at nine in the 
mornings and was told he was not ſtirring ; and at 
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his return back an hour afterwards, the ſervant ſaid 
his maſter was gone out; of which Booth was cer- 
tain of the falſehood ; for he had, during that whole 
hour, walked backwards and forwards within fight 
of the colonel's door, and muſt have ſeen him, if he 
had gone out within that time. 

Ihe good colonel, however, did not long ſuffer his 
friend to continue in the deplorable ſtate of anxiety; 
for the very next morning Booth received his- me- 
morial incloſed in a letter, acquainting him that Mr, 
James had mentioned his affair to the perſon he pro- 
poſed ; but that the great man had ſo many engage- 
ments on his hands, "that it was impoſſible for him 
to make any further promiſes at this time. 

The cold and diſtant ſtyle of this letter, and indeed 
the whole behaviour of James, ſo different from what 
it had been formerly, had ſomething ſo myſterious 
in it, that it greatly puzzled and perplexed poor 
Booth; and it was ſo long before he was able to 
ſolve it, that the reader's curioſity will, perhaps, be 
obliged to us for not leaving him ſo long i in the dark 
as to this matter, The true reaſon, then, of the 
colonel's conduct was this: His unbounded gene- 
roſity, together with the unbounded extravagance, 
and conſequently the great neceſlity of Miſs Mat- 
thews, had, at length, overcome the cruelty of that 
lady, with whom he likewiſe had luckily no rival, 
Above all, the deſire of being revenged on Booth, 
with whom ſhe was, to the higheſt degree, enraged, 
had, perhaps, contributed not a little to his ſucceſs; 
for ſhe had no ſooner condeſcended to a familiarity 
with her new lover, and diſcovered that Captain 
James, of whom ſhe had heard ſo much from Booth, 
was no other than the identical colonel, than ſhe 
employed every art of which ſhe was miſtreſs, to 
make an utter breach of friendſhip between theſe 
two, For this purpoſe, ſhe did not ſcruple to inſi- 
nuate, that the colonel was nor at all obliged to the 
character given of him by his friend; and to the ac- 
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count of this Jatter ſhe placed moſt of the cruelty 
which ſhe had ſhewn to the former. 

Had the colonel made a proper uſe of his reaſon, 
and fairly examined the probability of the fact, he 
could ſcarce have been impoſed upon to believe a 
matter ſo inconſiſtent with all he knew of Booth, and 
in which that gentleman muſt have ſinned againſt 
all the laws of honour without any viſible tempta- 
tion. But in ſolemn fact, the colonel was ſo intoxi- 
cated with his love, that it was in the power of his 
miſtreſs to have perſuaded him of any thing; beſides, 
he had an intereſt in giving her credit; for he was 
not a little pleaſed with finding a reaſon for hating 
the man, whom he could not help hating without 
any reaſon, at leaſt, without any which he durſt fairly 
aſſign even to himſelf. Henceforth, therefore, he 
abandoned all friendſhip for e and was more 
inclined to put him out of the world, than to en- 
deavour any longer at ſupporting him in it. 
Booth communicated this letter to his wife, who 
endeavoured, as uſual, to the utmoſt of her power, 
to conſole him under one of the greateſt afflictions, 
which, I think, can befal a man, namely, the unkind- 
neſs of a friend; but he had luckily at the ſame time 
the greateſt bleſſing in his poſſeſſion, the kindneſs of 
a faithful and beloved wife. A bleſſing however, 
which, though it compenſates moſt of the evils of 
life, rather ſerves to aggravate the misfortune of 
diſtreſſed circumſtances, from the conſideration of 
the ſhare which ſhe is to bear in them. : 

This afternoon Amelia received a ſecond viſit from 
Mrs. Elliſon, who acquainted her that ſhe had a pre- 
ſent of a ticket for the oratorio, which would carry 
two perſons into the gallery ; and therefore begged 
the favour of her company thither, 

Amelia, with many thanks, acknowledged the ci- 
vility of Mrs. Elliſon, but declined accepting her 
offer; upon which Booth very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on 
her going, and ſaid to her, My dear, if you knew 
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© the ſatisfaction I have in any of your pleaſures, I 
© am convinced you would not refuſe the favour 
© Mrs, Elliſon is ſo kind to offer you; for as you 
© are a lover of muſic, you, who have never been 
© at an oratorio, cannot conceive how you will be 
delighted. I well know your goodneſs, my 
dear, anſwered Amelia, © but 1 cannot think of 
leaving my children without ſome perſon more 
< proper to take care of them than this poor girl.” 
Mrs. Elliſon removed this objection by offering her 
own ſervant, a very diſcreet matron, to attend them; 
but notwithſtanding this, and all ſhe could fay, with 
the aſſiſtance of Booth, and of the children them- 
ſelves, Amelia ſtill perſiſted i in her refuſal; and the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, who knew how far good breed- 
ing allows perſons to be enn on theſe occaſions, 
took her leave. 

She was no ſooner departed, than Amelia, looking 
tenderly on her huſband, ſaid, How can you, my 
dear creature, think that muſic hath any charms 
© for me at this time—Or indeed, do you believe 
© that I am capable of any ſenſation worthy the name 
< of pleaſure, when neither you nor my children are 
© preſent, or bear any part of it?” 

An officer of the regiment to which Booth had 
formerly belonged, hearing from Atkinſon where he 
lodged, now came to pay him a viſit. He told him 
that ſeveral of their old acquaintance were to meet 
the next Wedneſday at a tavern, and very ſtrongly 

reſſed him to be one of the company. Booth was, 
in truth, what is called a hearty fellow, and loved 
now and then to take a cheerful glaſs with his friends; 
but he excuſed himſelf at this time. His friend de- 
clared he would take no denial, and he growing very 
importunate, Amelia at length ſeconded him. Upon 
this Booth anſwered, Well, my dear, ſince you de- 
« fire me, I will comply, but on one condition, that 
© you go at the ſame time to the oratorio.“ Amelia 
thavght this requeſt reaſonable enough, and = 
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her conſent; of which Mrs. Elliſon preſently re- 
ceived the news, and with great ſatisfaction. 

It may, perhaps, be aſked, Why Booth could go 
to the tavern, and not to the oratorio with his 
wife ?— In truth, then, the tavern was within hal- 
lowed ground, that is to ſay, in the verge of the 
court ; for, of five officers that were to meet there, 
three, beſides Booth, were confined to that air, 
which hath been always found extremely wholeſome 
to a broken military conſtitution. And here, if 
the good reader will pardon the pun, he will ſcarce 
be offended at the obſervation ; ſince, how 1s it 
poſſible that, without running in debt, any per- 
ſons ſhould maintain the dreſs and appearance of a 
gentleman, whoſe income is not half ſo good as 
that of a porter? It is true, that this allowance, 
ſmall as it is, is a great expence to the public; but 
if ſeveral more unneceſſary charges were ſpared, the 
public might, perhaps, bear a little encreaſe of this 
without much feeling it. They would not, I am 
ſure, have equal reaſon to complain at contributing 
to the maintenance of a ſet of brave fellows, who, 
at the hazard of their health, their limbs, and their 
lives, have maintained the ſafety and honour of 
their country; as when they find themſelves taxed 
to the ſupport of a ſet of drones, who have not the 
leaſt merit or claim to their favour; and who, with- 
out contributing in any manner to the good of the 
hive, live luxurioufly on the labours of the induſ- 
trious bee, 
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n which Amelia, with ber friend, goes to the 
Oratorio, | 


 T OTHING happened between the Monday and 
the Wedneſday worthy a place in this hiſtory, 
Upon the evening of the latter, the two ladies went 
to the oratorio, and were there time enough to get 
a firſt row in the gallery. Indeed, there was only 
one perſon in the houſe when they came; for Ame» 
lia's inclinations, when ſhe gave a looſe to them, 
were pretty eager for this diverſion, ſhe being a great 
lover of muſic, and particularly of Mr. Handel's 
compoſitions, Mrs. Elliſon was, I ſuppoſe, a great 
lover likewiſe of muſic, for ſhe was the more impa- 
tient of the two; which was rather the more extra- 
ordinary, as theſe entertainments were not ſuch no- 
yelties to her as they were to poor Amelia. 


Though our ladies arrived full two hours before 


they ſaw the back of Mr, Handel; yet this time 
of expectation did not hang extremely heavy on 
their hands; for beſides their own chat, they had 
the company of the gentleman, whom they found 
at their firſt arrival in the gallery; and who, though 
'plainly, or rather roughly dreſſed, very luckily for 
the women, happened to be not only well bred, but 
a perſon of very lively converſation, The gentle- 
man, on his part, ſeemed highly charmed with Ame- 
lia, and in fact was ſo; for, though he reſtrained him- 
ſelf entirely within the rules of good-breeding, yet 
was he in the higheſt degree officious to catch at every 
opportunity of ſhewing his reſpect, and doing her little 
- ſervices. He procured her a book and wax candle, 
and held the candle for her himſelf during the whole 
entertainment. | 
AF 
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At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would 
not leave the ladies till he had ſeen them ſafe into 
their chairs or coach; and at the ſame time very 
earneſtly entreated that he might have the honour 
of waiting on them. Upon which Mrs. Elliſon, 
who was a very good-humoured woman, anſwered, 
« Ay ſure, Sir, if you pleaſe; you have been very 
« obliging to us; and a diſh of tea ſhall be at your 
c ſervice at any time;' and then told him where ſhe 
lived. : 

The ladies were no ſooner ſeated in their hack+- 
ney-coach, than Mrs, Elliſon burſt into a loud 
laughter, and cried, © I'll be hanged, Madam, if 
© you have not made a conqueſt to-night; and what 
© 1s very pleaſant, I believe the poor gentleman 
takes you for a ſingle lady.“ * Nay,” anſwered 
Amelia very gravely, © I proteſt I began to think 
at laſt he was rather too particular, though he did 
© not venture at a word that I could be offended at; 
£ but if you fancy any ſuch thing, I am ſorry you 
invited him to drink tea.” © Why ſo?” replied 

Mrs. Elliſon, © Are you angry with a man for liking 

you? if you are, you you will be angry with almoſt 
every man that ſees you. If I was a man myſelf 

I declare I ſhould be in the number of your ad- 
mirers. Poor gentleman, I pity him heartily ; he 
little knows that you have not a heart to diſpoſe 
of, For my own part, I ſhould not be ſurprized 
at ſeeing a ſerious propoſal of marriage; for I am 
convinced he is a man of fortune, not only by the 
politeneſs of his addreſs, but by the fineneſs of his 
linen, and that yaluable diamond ring on his fin- 
ger. But you will ſee more of him when he comes 
to tea.“ © Indeed I ſhall not, anſwered Amelia, 
though I believe you only rally me; I hope you 
have a better opinion of me, than to think I 
would go willingly into the company of a man, 
who had an improper liking for me,” Mrs, Elliſon, 
| | 9 | wio 
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who was one of the gayeſt women in the world, re- 
peated the words, improper liking, with a laugh; 
and cried, © My dear Mrs. Booth, believe me, you 
are too handſome and too good-humoured for a 
prude. How can you affect being offended at 
what I am convinced is the greateſt pleaſure of 
womankind, and chiefly, I believe, of us virtuous 
women ? for, I aſſure you, notwithſtanding my 
gaiety, I am as virtuous as any prude in Europe.“ 
Far be it from me, Madam,” ſaid Amelia, © to 
ſuſpect the contrary of abundance of women, who 
indulge themſelves in much greater freedoms than 
I ſhould take, or have any pleaſure in taking; for! 
ſolemnly proteſt, if I know my own heart, the liking 
of all men, but of one, is a matter quite indifferent 
to me, or rather would be highly diſagreeable.' 
This diſcourſe brought them home, where Ame- 
lia finding her children aſleep, and her huſband not 
returned, invited her companion to partake of her 
homely fare, and down they ſat to ſupper toge- 
ther. The clock ſtruck twelve; and no news be- 
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ing arrived of Booth, Mrs. Elliſon began to expreſs 


ſome aſtoniſnment at his ſtay, whence ſhe launched 
into a general reflection on huſbands, and ſoon paſt 
to ſome particular invectives on her own. Ah, 
my dear Madam, ſays ſhe, * I know the preſent 
© ſtate of your mind by what I have myſelf often 
< felt formerly. I am no ſtranger to the melan- 
© choly tone of a midnight clock. It was my miſ- 
© fortune to drag on a heavy chain above fifteen 
< years with a ſottiſh yoke-fellow. But how can I 
wonder at my fate; ſince I fee even your ſupe- 
© rior charms cannot confine a huſband from the 
. © bewitching pleaſures of a bottle.” Indeed, Ma- 
dam,“ ſays Amelia, © I have no reaſon to com- 
< plain, Mr. Booth is. one of the ſobereſt of men; 
© but now and then to ſpend a late hour with his 
friend, is, I think, highly excuſable.“ O, no 
. 5 doubt! 
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< doubt !* cries Mrs. Elliſon, © if he can excuſe 
« himſelf; but if I was a man'—Here Booth came 
in and interrupted the diſcourſe. Amelia's eyes 
flaſhed with joy the moment he appeared; and he 
diſcovered no leſs pleaſure in ſeeing her. His ſpirits 
were indeed a little elevated with wine, ſo as to 
heighten his good-humour, without in the leaſt 
diſordering his underitanding, and made him ſuch 
delightful company, that though it was paſt one in 
the morning, neither his wife nor Mrs. Elliſon 
thought of their beds during a whole hour, 

Early the next morning the ſerjeant came to Mr. 
Booth's lodgings, and with a melancholy counte- - 
nance acquainted him, that he had been the night 
before at an alehouſe, where he heard one Mr. 
Murphy an attorney declare, that he would geta 
warrant backed againſt one Captain Booth at the 
next board of green cloth. © I hope, Sir,“ ſaid he, 
© your honour will pardon me ; but by what he ſaid, 
I was afraid he meant your honour; and there- 
© fore I thought it my duty to tell you; for I knew 
© the ſame thing happen to a gentleman here the 
© other day.” | | 

Booth gave Mr, Atkinſon many thanks for his 
information. I doubt not,” ſaid he, © but I am 
the perſon meant; for it would be fooliſh in me 
© to deny that I am liable to apprehenſions of that 
© ſort,' © hope, Sir, ſaid the ſerjeant, © your ho- 
* nour will ſoon have reaſon to fear no man living; 
but in the mean time, if any accident ſhould 
© happen, my bail is at your fervice as far as it will 
c £0 and I am a houſekeeper, and can ſwear my- 

elf worth one hundred pounds.“ Which hearty 


and friendly declaration received all thoſe acknow- - 

ledgments from Booth, which it really deſerved. 
The poor gentleman was greatly alarmed at this 
news; but he was altogether as much ſurpriſed at 
Murphy's being the attorney employed againſt him, 
as all his debts, except only to Captain _ 
Ts Aole 
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aroſe in the country, where he did not know that 
Mr. Murphy had any acquaintance. However, 
he made no doubt that he was the perſon intended, 
and reſolved to remain a cloſe priſoner in his own 
lodgings, till he ſaw the event of a propoſal which 
bad been made him the evening before at the ta- 
vern, where an honeſt gentleman, who had a poſt 
under the government, and who was one of the 
company, had promiſed to ſerve him with the ſe- 
cretary at war, telling him, that he made no doubt 
of procuring him whole pay in a regiment abroad, 

which in his preſent circumſtances was very highly 
worth his acceptance; when indeed that, and a 
gaol, ſeemed to be the only alternatives that offered 
themſelves to his choice. 

Mr. Booth and his lady ſpent that afternoon wh 
Mrs. Elliſon. An incident which we ſhould ſcarce 
have mentioned, had it not been that Amelia gave, 
on this occaſion, an inſtance of that - prudence 
which ſhould never be off its guard in married 
women of delicacy ; for before ſhe would conſent 
to drink tea with Mrs. Elliſon, ſhe made con- 
ditions, that the gentleman who had met them at 
the oratotio ſhould not be let in. Indeed, this cir- 
cumſpection proved unneceſſary in the preſent i in- 
ſtance; for no ſuch viſitor ever came; a circum- 
ſtance which gave great content to Amelia; for 
that lady had been a little uneaſy at the raillery of 
Mrs. Elliſon, and had, upon reflection, magnified 
every little compliment made her, and every little 
civility ſhewn her by the unknown gentleman, far 
beyond the truth. Theſe imaginations now all 
ſubſided again; and ſhe imputed all that Mrs. 
Elliſon had ſaid, either to raillery or miſtake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at whiſt, 
and likewiſe ſtayed the whole evening, Her name 
was Bennet. She was about the age of five and 
twenty; but ſickneſs had given her an older look, 
and had a good deal diminiſhed her *. 4 

ich, 
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which, young as ſhe was, ſhe plainly appeared to 
have only the remains in her preſent poſſeſſion. 
She was in one particular the very reverſe of Mrs. 
Elliſon, being altogether as remarkably grave as 
the other was gay. This gravity was not, however, 
attended with any ſourneſs of temper; on the con- 
trary, ſhe had much ſweetneſs in her countenance, 
and was perfectly well bred. In ſhort, Amelia 
imputed her grave deportment to her ill health, 
and began to entertain a compaſſion for her, which 
in good minds, that 1s to ſay, in minds capable of 
compaſſion, is certain to introduce ſome little * 
of love or friendſhip. 

Amelia was in ſhort ſo pleaſed with the conver- 
ſation of this lady, that, though a woman of no 
impertinent curioſity, ſne could not help taking 
the firſt opportunity of enquiring who ſhe was. 
Mrs. Elliſon ſaid, that ſhe was an unhappy lady, 
who had married a young clergyman for love, who, 
dying of a conſumption, had left her a widow in 
very indifferent circumſtances. This account made 
Amelia ſtill pity her more, and conſequently added 
to the liking which ſhe had already conceived for 
her. Amelia therefore defired Mrs. Elliſon to 
bring her acquainted with Mrs. Bennet, and ſaid 
ſhe would go any day with her to make that lady a 
viſit. © There need be no ceremony,' cried Mrs. 
Elliſon, © ſhe is a woman of no form; and as I ſaw 

« plainly ſhe was extremely pleaſed with Mrs. Booth, 
© I am convinced I can bring her to drink tea wich 
© you any afternoon you pleaſe.” 

The two next days Booth continued at Hema) 
highly to the ſatisfaction of his Amelia, who really 
knew no happineſs out of his company, nor ſcarce 
any miſery in it. She had, indeed, at all times 
ſo much of his company when in his power, that 
the had no occaſion to aſſign any particular reaſon 
for his ſtaying with her, and conlequently it could 
give her no cauſe of ſuſpicion. The Saturday, 
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one of her children was a little diſordered with a 
feverich complaint, which confined her to her room, 
and prevented her drinking tea in the afternoon 
with her huſband in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, where 
a noble lord, a couſin of Mrs. Elliſon's, happened 
to be preſent; for though that lady was reduced 
in her circumſtances, and obliged to let out part 
of her houſe in lodgings, ſhe was born of a good 
family, and had ſome conſiderable relations. 

_ His lordſhip was not himſelf in any office of 
ſtate; but his fortune gave him great authority 
with thoſe who were. Mrs, Elliſon, therefore, 
very bluntly took an opportunity of recommend- 
ing Booth to his conlideration. She took the 
firſt hint from my lord's calling the gentleman Cap- 
tain—To which ſhe anſwered—* Ay, I wiſh your 
© Jordſhip would make him ſo. It would be but 
© an act of juſtice, and I know it is in your power 
© to do much greater things.” She then mentioned 
Booth's ſervices, and the wounds he had received 
at the ſiege, of which ſhe had heard a faithful ac- 
count from Amelia.—Booth bluſhed, and was as 
ſilent as a young virgin at the hearing her own 
praiſes. His lordſhip anſwered, Couſin Elliſon, 
* you know you may command my intereſt ; nay, 
< I ſhall have a pleaſure in ſerving one of Mr. 
© Booth's character: for my part, I think merit 
in all capacities ought to be encouraged ; but I 
know the miniſtry are greatly peſtered with ſo- 
c licitations at this time. However, Mr. Booth 
may be aſſured JI will take the firſt opportuni- 
© ty; and, in the mean time, I ſhall be glad of 
© ſeeing him any morning he pleaſes.” For all 
theſe declarations, Booth was not wanting in ac- 
knowledgments to the generous peer, any more 
than he was in ſecret gratitude to the lady, who 
had ſhewn ſo friendly and uncommon a zeal in his 


. favour. 
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The reader, when he knows the character of this 
nobleman, may, perhaps, conclude that his ſeeing 
Booth alone was a lucky circumſtance; for he was ſo 
paſſionate an admirer of women, that he could ſcarce 
have eſcaped the attraction of Amelia's beauty, And 
few men, as I have obſerved, have ſuch diſintereſted 
generolity as to ſerve. a huſband the better, becauſe 
they are in love with his wife, unleſs ſhe will conde- 


ſcend to pay a price n tae reach of a virtuous 
woman. 
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BOOK V. 
cud. 


In which the reader will meet with an old acquaintance. 


than they had ever worn before, and he was 
willing to make uſe of the opportunity of one 
day in ſeven to taſte the freſh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a viſit 
to his old friend Colonel James, reſolving, if poſ- 
ſible, to have a full explanation of that behaviour 
which appeared to him ſo myſterious ; but the co- 
lonel was as inacceſſible as the beſt defended for- 
treſs; and it was as impoſſible for Booth to paſs 
beyond his entry, as the Spaniards found it ro 
take Gibraltar. He received the uſual anſwers; 
firſt, that the colonel was not ſtirring, and an hour 
after that he was gone out, All that he got by aſk- 
ing further queſtions, was only to receive ſtill ruder 
and ruder anſwers; by which, if he had been 
very ſagacious, he might have been ſatisfied how 
little worth his while it was to deſire to go in; 
for the porter at a great man's door, is ar kind of 
thermometer, by which you may diſcover the 
warmth or coldneſs of his maſter's friendſhip. 
Nay, in the higheſt ſtations of all, as the great 
man himſelf hath his different kinds of — 

rom 


bn affairs put on a better aſpect 
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from an hearty embrace with a kiſs, and my dear 
lord, or dear Sir Charles, down to, well Mr. 
what would you have me do? ſo the porter, to 
ſome bows with reſpect, to others with a ſmile, to 
ſome he' bows more, to others leſs low, to others 
not at all. Some he juſt lets in, and others he juſt 
ſhuts out. And in all this they ſo well correſpond, 
that one would be inclined to think that the great 
man and his porter had compared their liſts toge- 
ther, and, like two actors concerned to act different 
parts in the ſame ſcene, had rehearſed their parts 
privately together before they ventured to perform 
in public. e 
Though Booth did not, perhaps, ſee the whole 
matter in this juſt light, for that in reality it is; 
yet he was diſcerning enough to conclude, from the 
behaviour of the ſervant, eſpecially when he con- 
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ſidered that of the maſter likewiſe, that he had 


entirely loſt the friendſhip of James; and this con- 
viction gave him a concern, that not only the flat- 
tering proſpect of his lordſhip's favour was not able 
to compenſate; but which even obliterated, and 
made him for a while forget, the ſituation in which 
he had left his Amelia: and he wandered about 
almoſt two hours, ſcarce knowing where he went, 
till ar laſt he dropt into a coffee-houſe near St. 
James's, where he ſat himſelf down. 5 
He had ſcarce drank his diſh of coffee, before 
he heard a young officer of the guards cry to ano- 
ther, Od, d—n me Jack, here he comes—here's 
© old honour and dignity, faith.“ Upon which, 
he ſaw a chair open, and out iſſued a moſt erect 
and ſtately figure indeed, with a vaſt perriwig on 
his head, and a vaſt hat under his arm. This 
auguſt perſonage, having entered the room, walked 
directly up ito the upper end, where having paid 
his reſpects. to all preſent of any note, to each ac- 
cording to ſeniority, he at laſt caſt his eyes on 
You WMI. (e „ » Boot 
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Booth, and very civilly,: though ſomewhat coldly, 
aſked him how he did. 


Booth, who had long recognized Hi 1 of 
8 his old acquaintance Major Bath, 'returried the 


* compliment with a very low bow; but did not 


venture to make the firſt advance to familiarity, as 
he was truly poſſeſſed of that quality which the 
"Greeks conſidered in the higheſt light of honour, 
and which we term modeſty ; though indeed, nei- 
ther ours nor the Latin language hath ny word 
adequate to the idea of the original, 

The colonel, after having diſcharged himſelf of 
two or three artichea of news, and made his com- 
ments upon them, when the next chair to him be- 
came vacant, called upon Booth to fill it. He then 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions relating to his affairs; 
and, when he heard he was out of the army, ad- 
viſed him earneſtly to uſe all means to get in again, 
ſay ing, that he was a pretty lad, and they mult not 
loſe him. 

Booth told bi in a whiſper, chat he had a great 
deal to ſay to him on that ſubject, if they were in a 
more private place ; upon this, the colonel pro- 
poſed a walk in the Park, which the other readily 
accepted. ; 

During their walk, Booth opened his heart, and 
among other matters acquainted Colonel Bath, that 
he feared he had loſt the friendſhip of Colonel James; 
© though I am not,” ſaid he, conſcious of having 
done the leaſt thing to deſerve it. 

Bath anſwered, © You are certainly miſtaken, 
Mr. Booth. I have indeed ſcarce ſeen my bro- 
© ther ſince: my coming to town; for I have been 
© here but two days; however, I am convinced he 
© is a man of too nice honour to do any thing in- 
* conſiſtent with the true dignity of a gentleman.” 
Booth anſwered, © He was for from accuſing him 


© of any thing diſhdncorable. — D n me, ſaid 
Bath, if there 1 is a man alive can, or dare uk 
«é cuſe 
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© cuſe him; if you have the -leaſt reaſon to take 
any thing ill, why don't you go to him? you 
are A gentleman, and his rank doth not protect 
him from giving you ſatisfaftion.” © The affair 
is not of any ſuch kind,“ ſays Booth, I have 
great obligations to the colonel, and have more 
reaſon to lament than complain; and if I could 
but ſee him, I am convinced I ſhould have no 
cauſe for either; but I cannot get within his 
houſe; it was but an hour go, a ſervant of his 
turned me rudely from the door.” Did a ſer- 
vant, of my brother uſe you rudely ?* ſaid the co- 
lonel, with the utmoſt gravity. © I do not know, 
Sir, in what light you ſee ſuch things; but to 
me, the affront of a ſervant is the affront of the 
maſter; and if he doth not immediately puniſh 
it, by all the dignity of a man, I would ſee the 
© maſter's noſe between my fingers. Booth offered 
to explain, but to no purpoſe; the colonel was got | 
into his ſtilts; and it was impoſſible to take him 
down, nay, it was as much as Booth could poſſibly 
do to part with him without an actual quarrel; nor 
would he, perhaps, have been able to-have accom- 
pliſhed it, had not the colonel by accident turned at 
laſt to take Booth's fide of the queſtion; and before 
they ſeparated, he ſwore many oaths that James 

ſhould give him proper ſatisfaction. 

Such was the end of this. preſent interview, ſo 
little to the content of Booth, that he was heartily 
concerned he had ever mentioned a ſyllable of the 
matter to his honourable kriend. 
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CHAP. © 
In which Booth pays a vi ifit to the noble lord. 


W HEN that day of the week returned, in 
| which Mr. Booth choſe to walk abroad, he 
went to wait on the _ peer 29 to his kind 


invitation. 3 
Ce2 Booth 
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Booth now found a very different reception with 
this great man's porter, from what he had met with 
at his friend the colonel's. He no ſooner told his 
name, than the porter with a bow told him his lord- 
ſhip was at home; the door immediately flew wide 
open; and he was conducted to an antichamber, 
where. a ſervant told him he would acquaint his 
lordſhip with his arrival. Nor did he wait many 
minutes before the ſame ſervant returned, and 
vſhered him to his lordſhip's apartment. 

He found my lord alone, and was received by 
him in the + moſt, courteous; manner imaginable. 
After the firſt - ceremonials were over, his lord- 
ſhip began in the following words: © Mr. Booth, 
I do aſſure you, you. are very much obliged. to 
my couſin Elliſon, She hath given you ſuch a 
character that I ſhall: have a pleaſure in doing 
any thing in my power to ferve,you,—But it will 
de very difficult, I am afraid, to get you a rank 
at home. In the Weſt-Indies, perhaps, or in 
ſome regiment abroad, it may be more eaſy; and 
when I conſider your reputation as a ſoldier, I 
make no doubt of your readineſs to go to any 
place where the ſervice of your country ſhall call 
you.“ Booth anſwered, < That he was highly ob- 
liged to his lordſhip, and aſſured him he would 
with great cheerfulneſs attend his duty in any 
part of the world. The only thing grievous in 
the exchange of countries,” ſaid he, in my opi- 
nion, is to leave thoſe I love behind me, and I 
am ſure, I ſhall never have a ſecond trial equal 
to my firſt, It was very hard my lord, to leave 
a young wife big with her firſt child, and fo af- 
fected with my abſence, that I had the utmoſt rea- 
ſon, to deſpair of ever ſeeing her more. After 
ſuch a demonſtration of my reſolution to ſacrifice 
every other conſideration to my duty, I hope 

your lordſhip will honour me, with ſome confi- 
« dence, that I ſball make no objection to ſerve = 
> I 3 
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© in any country.. My dear Mr. Booth, anſwered 
the lord, you ſpeak like a ſoldier, and I greatly 
© honour your ſentiments. Indeed, I own the juſ- 
© tice of your inference from the example you have 
given; for to quit a wife, as you ſay, in the very 
c infancy of marriage, is, ' I'acknowledge, ſome 
< trial of reſolution.“ Booth anſwered with a low 
bow, and then after ſome immaterial converſation, 
his lordſhip promiſed to ſpeak immediately to the 
miniſter, and appointed Mr. Booth to come to him 
again on the Wedneſday morning, that he might be 
acquainted with his patron's' ſucceſs. The poor 
man now bluſhed and looked filly, till, after ſome 
time, he ſummoned" up all his courage to his aſſiſt- 
ance, and relying on the other's friendſhip, he 
opened the whole affair of his eircumſtances, and 
confeſſed that he did not dare ſtir from his, lodgings 
above one day in ſeven. His lordſhip expreſſed 
great concern at this account, and very kindly pro- 
mifed to take ſome opportunity of calling on him at 
his couſin Elliſon's, when he hoped, he faid, to 
bring him comfortable tidings. | 
Booth ſoon afterwards took his leave with the 
moſt profuſe acknowledgements for ſo much good- 
neſs, and haſtened home to acquaint his Amelia 
with what had ſo greatly - overjoyed him. She 
highly congratulated him on his having found fo 
generous and powerful a friend, towards whom 
both their boſoms burnt with the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of gratitude. She was not, however, con- 
tented, till ſhe had made Booth renew his promiſe 
in the moſt ſolemn manner of taking her with him. 
After which, they ſar down with their little chil- 
dren to a ſerag of mutton and broth with the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, and very heartily drank his 
lordſhip” s health in a pot of porter. 
In the afternoon this happy couple, if the rea- 
der will allow me to call poor people happy, drank 
tea with Mrs, Elliſon, where his lordſhip's praiſes 
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being again repeated by both the huſband and wife, 
were very loudly echoed by Mrs. Elliſon. While 
they were here, the young lady, whom we have 
mentioned at the end of the laſt book to have made 
a fourth at whiſt, and with whom Amelia ſeemed 
ſo much pleaſed, came in; ſhe was juſt returned to 
town from a ſhort viſit in the country, and her pre- 
ſent viſit was unexpected. It was, however, very 
agreeable to Amelia, who liked her ſtill better upon 
a ſecond interview, and was reſolved to ſolicit her 
further acquaintance, | . 

Mrs. Bennet till aloe ſome little reſerve, i 
but was much more familiar and communicative 
than before. She appeared moreover to be as little 
ceremonious as Mrs. Elliſon had reported her, and 
very readily accepted Amelia's apology for not pay- 
ing her the firſt viſit, and agreed to Seen tea with 
her the very next afternoon. 

Whilſt the above-mentioned company were ſit⸗ 
ting in Mrs. Elliſon's parlour, ſerjeant Atkinſon 
paſſed by the window, and knocked at the door. 
Mrs. Elliſon no ſooner ſaw him, than ſhe fatd, 
Pray, Mr. Booth, who is that genteel young ſer- 

jeant? he was here every day laſt week, to en- 
< quire after you.“ This was indeed a fact; the 
ſerjeant was apprehenſive of the deſign of Murphy; 
but as the poor fellow had received all his anſwers 
from the maid or Mrs. Elliſon, Booth had never 
heard a word of the matter. He was however 
greatly pleaſed with what he was now told, and 
burſt forth into great praiſes of the ſerjeant, which 
were ſeconded by Amelia, who added, that he was 
her foſter- brother, and ſhe believed one of the ho- 
neſteſt fellows in the world. 

And I'll ſwear,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, PF has is one 
© of the prettieſt Do, Mir. Booth, deſire him to 
< walk in. A ſerjeant of the guards is a gentle- 
c man; and L 4d robuey: give ſuch a man as you 


© deſcribe, 
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© deſcribe, a din of den than any beau fribble of 


c them all.“ 


Booth wanted no great ſolicitation to ſhew any 
kind of regard to Atkinſon; and accordingly, the 
ſerjeant was uſhered in, though not without ſome 
reluctance on his ſide. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more uneaſy than thoſe ſenſations which the French 
call the mauvaiſe honte, nor any more difficult to 
conquer; and poor Atkinſon would, I am per- 
ſuaded, have mounted a breach with leſs concern, 
than he ſhewed in walking croſs a room before 
three ladies, two of whom were his avowed well- 
wiſhers. 

Though I do not entirely agree a the late 
learned Mr. Eſſex, the celebrated dancing-maſter's 
opinion, that dancing is the rudiment "of polite 
| education, as he would, I apprehend, exclude every 
other art and ſcience; yet, it is certain, that per- 
ſons whoſe feet have never been under the hands 
of the profeſſors of that art, are apt to diſcover this 
want in their education in every motion, nay, even 
when they ſtand or fit ſtill. They ſeem indeed, to 
be overburthened with limbs, which they know 
not how to uſe, as if, when nature hath finiſhed her 
work, the dancing-maſter ll 1 is neceſſary to put it 
in motion. 

Atkinſon was at preſent an example of this ob- 
ſervation, which doth ſo much honour to a pro- 
feſſion for which I have a very high regard. He 
was handſome and exquiſitely well made; and yet, 
as he had never learned to dance, he made fo awk- 
ward an appearance in Mrs. Elliſon's parlour, that 
the good lady herſelf, who had invited him in, 
could at firſt ſcarce refrain from laughter at his oy 
haviour. | 

He had not, . been long in the room, 
before admiration of his perſon got the better of 
ſuch riſible ideas. So great is che advantage of 
begury in men as well as women, and fo ſure is 
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this quality in either ſex of procuring, ſome Fogard 
from the beholder. | 

The exceeding courteous behaviour. of Mrs. 
Elliſon, joined to that of Amelia and Booth, at 
length diſſipated the uneaſineſs of Atkinſon; and 
he gained ſufficient confidence to tell the enn 
ſome entertaining ſtories of accidents, that had 
pened in the army within his knowledge; which; 
though they greatly pleaſed all preſent, are not 
however of e ANG enough to bare a place in 
this hiſtory. 

Mrs. Elliſon was ſo very importonate. with. her 


5 company to ſtay ſupper, that they all conſented. 


As for the ſerjeant, he ſeemed to be none of the 
leaſt welcome gueſts. She was, indeed, ſo pleaſed 
with what ſhe had heard of him, and what ſhe ſaw 
of him, that when a little warmed with wine, for 
ſhe was no flincher at the bottle, ſhe began to in- 
dulge ſome freedoms in her diſcourſe towards him, 
that a little offended: Amelia's delicacy, nay, they 
did not ſeem to be highly reliſhed by the other 
lady. Though I am far from inſinuating that 
theſe exceeded the bounds. of decorum, or were, 
indeed, greater liberties than ladies of the mid- 
dle age, and eſpecially widows, do eren allow 
to themſelves. 


CHAP. III. 


Relating principal 10 the affairs * ſerjeant 
| Arkin ſon. 


HE next "VS whin all the ſame company, 
Atkinſon only excepred, aſſembled in Ame- 
lia's apartment, Mrs. Ellion preſently began to 
difcourſe of him, and that in terms not only of ap- 
probation, but even. of affection. She called him 
her clever ſerjeant, and her dear ſerjeant, repeated 
alten chat he was the * fellow in the f | 
an 
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and ſaid it was a thouſand pities he bad not a com- 
miſſion; for that, if he had, ſhe was ſure. he would 
become a general, 

I am of your opinion, Madam,” anſwered Booth; 
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and he hath got one hundred pounds of his own al- 
ready, if he could find a wife now te help him to 
two or three hundred more, I think he might eaſily 
get a commiſſion in a marching regiment; for I 
am donvinced there is no colonel in the army would 


refuſe him.“ 


© Refule him, indeed lebe Mrs. Elliſon; no. 


He would be a very pretty colonel that did. And 
upon my honour, I believe there are very few ladies 


who would refuſe him, if he had but a proper op- 
portunity of ſoliciting them. The colonel and the 
lady both would be better off, than with one of 


thoſe pretty maſters that I ſee walking about, and 
dragging their long ſwords after them, when er 


ſhould rather drag their leading-ſtrings.L“ 
© Well ſaid,” cries Booth, and ſpoken like a wo- 
man of ſpirit.—Indeed, 1 8 they would be 


both better ſerved. 

Frue, captain, anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, cl Wund 
rather leave the two firſt ſyllables out of the word 
gentleman, than the laſt.” 


Nay, I aſſure you, replied Booth, have is not 


a quieter creature in the world. Though the fel- 


low hath the bravery of a lion, he hath the meek- 
neſs of a lamb. I can tell you ſtories enow of that 
kind, and ſo can my dear Amelia when he was a 
boy.” 

c 0 if the nen ſticks there,“ cries Amelia, I 
poſitively will not ſpoil his fortune by my ſilence. 
I can anſwer for him from his infancy, that he 


was one of the beſt-natured lads in the world. 


I will tell you a ſtory or two of him, the truth 
of which I can teſtify from my own knowledge. 
When he was but ſix years old, he was at play 

© with 
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with me at my mother's houſe, and a great point- 


ing- dog bit him through the leg. The poor lad, 


in the midſt of the anguiſh of his wound, declar- 


ed he was overjoyed it had not happened to Miſs 
(for the ſame dog had juſt before ſnapt at me, and 
ny petticoats had been my defence). — Another 
inſtance of his goodnefs which greatly recommend- 
ed him to my father, and which I have loved him 
for ever ſince, was this: My father was a great 


lover of birds, and ſtrictly forbad the ſpoiling of 
their neſts. Poor Joe was one day caught upon 


a tree, and being concluded guilty, was ſeverely 
laſhed for it; but it was afterwards diſcovered that 


another boy, a friend of Joe's, had robbed the 
neſt of its young ones, and poor Joe had climbed 
the tree in order to reſtore them, notwithſtanding 
which, he ſubmitted to the puniſhment rather than 
he would impeach his companion. But if theſe 
ſtories appear childiſh and trifling, the duty and 
kindneſs he hath ſhewn to his mother, muſt re- 
commend him to every one. Ever ſince he hath 
been fifteen years old, he hath more than half 
ſupported her; and when my brother died, J re- 


member particularly Joe at his deſire, for he was 


much his favourite, had one of his ſuits given 
him, but inſtead of his becoming finer on that 
occaſion, another young fellow came to church 


in my brother's clothes, and my old nurſe ap- 


peared the ſame Sunday in a new gown, which 
her ſon had . for her with the ſale of his 
legacy.“ 

«© Well, 1 proteſt, he is a very worthy creature, 


| ſaid Mrs. Bennet. 


© He is a charming fellow,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, — 
but then the name of ſerjeant, Captain Booth, 
there, as the play ſays, my pride drings me off 


"I | 
And 
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And whatſoever this ſages charge on pride, = 
The angels fall, and twenty other good faults beſide; 3 
On earth I'm fore I'm ſure — ſomething— calling 
Pride ſaves man, and our ſex too from Hing | 


Here a footman' $ rap at the door. ſhook the room. 
Upon which, Mrs. Elliſon running to the window, 

cried out, let me die if it is not my lord, what ſhall 
I do? I muſt be at home to him, but ſuppoſe he 
ſhould enquire for you, captain, what ſhall I lay 
or will you go down with me? 

The company were in ſome confuſion at this in- 
ſtant, and before they had agreed on any thing, | 
Booth's little girl came running into the room, and 
faid, * There was a prodigious great gentleman com- 
© ing up ſtairs,” She was immediately followed by 
his lordſhip, who, as he knew Booth muſt be at home, 
made very little or no enquiry at the door. 

Amelia was taken ſomewhat at a ſurpriſe, but ſhe 
was too polite to ſhew much confuſion; for though 
ſhe knew nothing of the town, ſhe had had a gen- 
teel education, and kept the beſt company the country 
afforded. The ceremonies therefore paſt as uſual, 
and they all ſat down. 

His lordſhip ſoon addreſſed himſelf to Booth, | 
ſaying, © As I have what I think good news. for 
you, Sir, I could not delay giving myſelf the plea- 

© ſure of communicating it to you. I have men- 
© tioned your affair where I promiſed you, and I 
© have no doubr of my ſucceſs. One may eaſily 
© perceive, you know, from the manner of people's 
© behavin upon ſuch occaſions ;; and indeed, when 
C ated your caſe, I found there was much in- 


* clination to ſerve you. Great men, Mr. Booth, 
© muſt do things in their own time; but J think 

© you may depend on having ſomething done very 
c ſoon,” 


Booth 
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Booth made many acknowledgments for his lord- 
ſhip's goodneſs, and now a ſecond: time paid all 
the thanks which would have. been due, even had 
the favour been obtained. This art of promiſing, 
is the economy of a great man's pride, a ſort of 
good huſbandry. in conferring favours, by which 
they receive ten- fold in acknowledgments for every 
obligation, I mean among thoſe who really intend 
the ſervice; for there are others who cheat poor men 
of their thanks, without ever deſigning to deſerve 
them at all. 

This matter being ſufficiently diſculled, the con- 
verſation took a gayer turn; and my lord began to 
entertain the ladies with ſome of that elegant diſ- 
courſe, which, though moſt delightful to hear, it is 
impoſſible ſhould ever be read. 

His lordſhip was fo highly pleaſed with Amelia, 
that he could not help being ſomewhat particular 
to her; but this particularity diſtinguiſhed itſelf only. 
in a higher degree of reſpect, and was ſo very polite, 
and ſo very diſtant, that ſhe herſelf was pleaſed, and 
at his departure, which was not till he had far ex, 
ceeded the length of a common viſit, declared he 
was the fineſt gentleman ſhe had ever ſeen; with 
which ſentiment her huſband and Mrs. Elliſon both 
entirely concurred, _ 

Mrs. Bennet, on the contrary, expreſſed ſome little 
diſlike to my lord's complaiſance, which ſhe called 
exceſſive. * For my own: part,” faid ſhe, © I have 
© not the leaſt reliſh for thoſe very fine gentlemen ; 
© what the world generally calls politeneſs, I term 
inſincerity; and I am more charmed with the 
ſtories which Mrs. Booth told us of the honeſt 
ſerjeant, than with all that the fineſt gentlemen in 
the world ever ſaid in t heir lives“. 

Ol to be ſure,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, All for love, 
or the world well loft, is a motto very proper for 
c Ine 
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«© ſome folks to wear in their coat of arms; but the 
c generality of the world will, I believe, agree with 
© that lady's opinion of my cauling. rather than with 
Mrs. Bennet.“ | 
Mrs. Bennet, 3 Mrs. Elliſon took * at 
what ſhe ſaid, thought proper to make ſome apolo- 
gy, which was very readily accepted, and ſo ended 
the vilit,- | 
We cannot, however, put an end to the chapter 
without obſerving, that ſuch is the ambitious tem- 


per of beauty, that it may always apply to itſelf that 
celebrated paſſage in Lucan, 


Nec quenquam jam ferre poteſt C eſarve privvem, 
Pompeiuſve parem.— 33 


Indeed, I believe, it may be laid FT as a general 
rule, that no woman who hath any great preten- 
ſions to admiration, is ever well pleaſed in a com— 
pany, where ſhe perceives herſelf to fill only the 
ſecond place. This obſervation, however, I hum- 
bly ſubmit to the judgment of the ladies, and hope 
it will be conſidered as retracted by me, if —_ ſhall 
diſſent from my opinion. | 


CHAP. I; 
Cont *aining matters that require no preface. 


"HEN Booth and his wife were left alone to- 
gether, they both extremely exulted in their 
_ fortune, in having found ſo good a friend as his 
lordſhip; nor were they wanting in very warm ex- 
preſſions of their gratitude towards Mrs. Elliſon.— 
After which, they began to lay down ſchemes of liv- 
ing when Booth ſhould have his commiſſion of cap- 
tain, and after the exacteſt computation, concluded, 
that, with economy, A ſhould be able 3 | 
alt; 
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leaſt, fifty pounds a your, out of their: income, in 
order to pay their debts. 
Theſe matters being well ſettled. Amelia: aſked 
Booth what he thought of Mrs. Bennet? © I think, 
my dear,” anſwered Booth, that ſhe hath been 
© formerly a very pretty woman.“ I am miſtaken,” 
replied ſhe, if ſhe be not a very good creature. 
© I don't know I ever took ſuch a liking to any one 
on ſo ſhort an acquaintance. I fancy ſhe hath 
been a very ſprightly woman; for, if you obſerve, 
© ſhe diſcovers, by ſtarts, a great vivacity in her 
© countenance.* © I made the ſame obſervation,” 
cries Booth: Sure ſome ſtrange misfortune hath 
befallen her.“ A misfortune indeed!“ anſwered 
Amelia; * ſure, child, you forget what Mrs. Elliſon 
© told us, that ſhe had loſt a beloved huſband. A 
© misfortune which I have often wondered at any 
-<. woman's ſurviving.'—At which words ſhe caſt a 
tender look at Booth, and preſently afterwards throw- 
ing herſelf upon his neck, cried—< O Heavens! 
what a happy creature am I? when I conſider the 
'< dangers you. have gone through, how I exult in 
© my bliſs! The good-natured reader will ſuppoſe 
that Booth was not deficient in returning ſuch ten- 
derneſs, after which, the converſation became too 
fond to be here related. 

The next morning, Mrs. Elliſon addreſſed herſelf 
to Booth as follows: © I ſhall make no apology, Sir, 
for what I am going to ſay, as it proceeds from 
my friendſhip to yourſelf and your dear lady. I 
am convinced then, Sir, there is ſomething more 
than-accident in your going abroad'only one day 
in the week. Now, Sir, if, as I am afraid, mat- 
ters are not altogether as well as I'wiſh them, I 
beg, ſince I do not believe you are provided with 
a lawyer, that you will ſuffer me to recommend 
one to you. The perſon I ſhall mention, is, I 
© aſſure you, of much ability. in his profeſſion, and 
5 0 1 have 
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© I have known him do great ſervices to gentlemen 
© under a cloud. Do not be aſhamed of your cir- 
' © cumſtances, my dear friend. They are a much 
* greater ſcandal to thoſe, who have left ſo much 
© merit unprovided for. ©. 20; 
Booth gave Mrs. Elliſon abundance of thanks for 
her kindneſs, and explicitly confeſt to her that her 
_ conjectures were right, and, without heſitation, ac- 

cepted the offer of her friend's aſſiſtance. 

Mrs. Elliſon then acquainted him with her appre- 
henſions on his account. She ſaid, the had both yeſ= 
terday and this morning ſeen two or three very ugly 
| ſuſpicious fellows paſs ſeveral times by her window. 
© Upon all accounts, ſaid ſhe, © my dear Sir, I ad- 
e viſe you to keep yourſelf cloſe confined till the 
© lawyer hath been with you. I am ſure he will get 
you your liberty, at leaſt of walking about with- 
© in the verge There's ſomething to be done with 
© the board of green cloth, I don't know what; 
© but this I know, that ſeveral gentlemen have lived 
© here a long time very comfortably, and have de- 
© fied all the vengeance of their creditors. Howe- 
© yer, in the mean time, you mult be a cloſe priſoner 
* with your lady; and I believe there is no man in 
© England but would exchange his liberty for the 
© ſame gaol.” ee 

She then departed in order to ſend for the attorney, 
and preſently afterwards, the ſerjeant arrived with 
news of the like kind. He ſaid, he had ſcraped an 
acquaintance with Murphy. I hope your honour 
will pardon me, ' cries Atkinſon, © but I pretended 
to have a ſmall demand upon your honour myſelf, 
© and offered to employ him in the buſineſs. Upon 
* which, he told me, that if I would go with him to 
© the Marſhal's. Court, and make affidavit of my : 
debt, he ſhould be able very ſhortly to get it me; 
for I ſhall have the captain in hold,” cries he, 

© within a day or two. — I wiſh,” ſaid the ſerjeant, 
© I could do your honour any ſervice. Shall eee 

about 
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about all day before the door? or ſhall I be porter, 
and watch it in the inſide, till your honour can find 
ſome means of ſecuring yourſelf? I hope you will 
not be offended at me, but I beg you would take 
care of falling into Murphy's hands ; for he hath 
the character of the greateſt villain upon earth. 
I am afraid you will think me too bold, Sir; but 

I have a little money, if it can be of any ſervice, 
do, pray your honour, command it. It can ne- 
ver do me ſo much good any other way. Conſi- 
der, Sir, I owe all I have to yourſelf, and my dear 
miſtreſs,” | | 

Booth ſtood a moment, as if he had been thunder- 

ſtruck, and then, the tears burſting from his eyes, 

he ſaid: © Upon my ſoul, Atkinſon, you overcome 
© me. I ſcarce ever heard of ſo much goodneſs, 
nor do I know how to expreſs my ſentiments of 
it. But be aſſured, as for your money, I will not 
accept it, and let it ſatisfy you, that in my preſent 
circumſtances it would do me no effential ſervice; 
but this be aſſured of likewiſe, that whilſt J live, 
I ſhall never forget the kindneſs of the offer— 
However, as I apprehend I may be in ſome dan- 
ger of fellows getting 1nto the houſe, for a day or 
two, as I have no guard but a poor little girl, I 
will not refuſe the goodneſs you offer to ſhew in 
my protection. And I make no doubt but Mrs. 

Elliſon will let you fit in her parlour for that pur- 

poſe. . | 
— with the utmoſt readineſs undertook the 

office of porter; and Mrs. Elliſon as readily allotted 
him a place in her back-parlour, where he conti- 
nued three days together, from eight in the morn- 
ing till twelve at night; during which time, he had 
ſometimes the company of Mrs. Elliſon, and ſome- 
times of Booth, Amelia, and Mrs. Bennet too; for 
this laſt had taken as great a fancy to Amelia, as 

Amelia had to her; and therefore, as Mr. Booth's 

affairs were now no ſecret in the — , 
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made her frequent viſits during the confinement of 
her huſband, and conſequently her own. 

Nothing, as I remember, happened in this interval 
of time, more worthy notice than the following card, 
which Amelia received from her old acquaintance 
Mrs. James: © Mrs. James ſends her compliments 
© to Mrs. Booth; and deſires to know how ſhe does; 
for as ſhe hath not had the favour of ſeeing her 
at her own houſe, or of meeting her in any public 
place, in ſo long time, fears it may be owing to 
Ill health,” | 

Amelia had long given over all chats of her 
friend, and doubted not but that ſhe was as entirely 
given over by her; ſhe was very much ſurpriſed at 
this meſſage, and under ſome doubt whether it was 
not meant as an inſult, eſpecially from the mention 
of public places, which ſhe thought fo inconſiſtent 
with her preſent circumſtances, of which ſhe ſup- 
poſed Mrs. James was well appriſed. However, at 
the entreaty of her huſband, who languiſhed for no- 
thing more than to be again reconciled to his friend 
James, Amelia undertook to pay the lady a vifit, 
and to examine into the myſtery of this conduct, 
which appeared to her ſo unaccountable. 

Mrs. James received her with a degree of civility 
that amazed Amelia, no lefs than her coldneſs had 
done before. She reſolved to come to an eclaircifſe- 
ment, and having fat out ſome company that came 
in, when they were alone together, Amelia, after 
ſome ſilence, and many offers to ſpeak, at laſt ſaid, 
. * My dear Jenny (if you will now ſuffer me to call 

” You by ſo familiar a name), have you entirely for- 

* got a certain young lady who had the pleaſure of 
being your intimate acquaintance at Montpelier ?' 
© Whom do you mean, dear Madam?” cries Mrs, 
James, with great concern. I mean myſelf,” an- 
ſwered Amelia—* You ſurpriſe me, Madam,” re- 
plied Mrs. James: © How can you aſk me that 

© queſtion P-—< Nay, my dear, I do not intend to 

Vor. VIII. D d © offend 
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offend you, cries Amelia, © but I am really de- 
firous to ſolve to myſelf the reaſon of that cold- 
neſs which you ſhewed me, when you did me the 
favour of a viſit. Can you think, my dear, I was 
not diſappointed when I expected. to meet an in- 
timate friend, to receive a cold formal viſitant? I 
defire you to examine your own heart, and anſwer 
me honeſtly, if you do not think I had ſome little 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with your behaviour ?— 
Indeed, Mrs. Booth, anſwered the other lady, 
you ſurpriſe me very much; if there was any 
thing diſpleaſing to you in my behaviour, I am 
extremely concerned at it. I did not know I had 
been defective in any of the rules of civility, but 
if I was, Madam, I aſk your pardon.'—< Is ci- 
vility then, my dear,” replied. Amelia, © a ſyno- 
nymous term with friendſhip? could I have ex- 
pected, when I parted the laſt time with Miſs 
Jenny Bath, to have met her the next time in 
the ſhape of a fine lady, complaining of the hard- 
ſhip of climbing up two pair of ftairs to viſit 
me, and then approaching me with the diſtant 


air of a new or a flight acquaintance? do you 


think, my dear Mrs. James, if the tables had 
been turned, if my fortune had been as high in 
the world as yours, and you in my diſtreſs and ab- 


© je& condition, that I would not have climbed as high 


as the monument to viſit you ?—*< Sure, Madam,” 
cries Mrs. James, © I miſtake you, or you have greatly 
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miſtaken me. Can you complain of my not viſit- 
ing you, who have owed me a viſit almoſt theſe 
three weeks? Nay, did I not even then ſend you a 
card, which ſure was doing more than all the 
friendſhip and good-breeding in the world requir- 
ed; bur, indeed, as I had met you in no public 
place, I really thought you was ill ?—< How can 
you mention public places to me, ſaid Amelia, 
when you can hardly be a ſtranger to my preſent 
ſituation? did you not know, Madam, that I was 

2 1 © ruined? 
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© ruined ?—* No, indeed, Madam, did I not,” re- 
plied Mrs. James, -< I am ſure I ſhould have been 
highly concerned if I had. Why, ſure, my dear, 
_ cries Amelia, © you could not imagine that we were 

© in affluent.circumſtances, when you found us in 

© ſuch a place, and in ſuch a condition. Nay, my 
« dear,* anſwered Mrs. James, ſince you are pleaſed 
< to mention it firſt yourſelf, I own, I was a little 
« ſurpriſed to ſee you in no better lodgings; but I 
© concluded you had your own reaſons for liking 
© them; and for my own part, I have laid it down 
© as a politive rule, never to enquire into the pri- 
vate affairs of any one, eſpecially of my friends. 
I ͤ am not of the humour of ſome ladies, who con- 
© fine the circle of their acquaintance to one part of 
the town, and would not be known to viſit in the 
city for the world. For my part, I never dropt 
© an acquaintance with any one, while it was reput- 
cable to keep it up; and I can ſolemnly declare, I 
© have not a friend in the world for whom I have a 
© oreater eſteem than I have for Mrs. Booth,” 
At this inſtant, the arrival of a new viſitant put 
an end to the diſcourſe, and Amelia ſoon after took 
her leave without the leaſt anger, but with ſome little 
unavoidable contempt for a lady, in whoſe opinion, 
as we have hinted before, outward form and ceremo- 
ny conſtituted the whole eſſence of friendſhip; who 
valued all her acquaintance alike, as each individual 
ſerved equally to fill up a place in her viſiting roll, 
and who, in reality, had not the leaſt concern for the 
good qualities or well-being of any of them, 
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SHH Puck 
Containing much Heroic matter. 


T the end of three days, Mrs. Elliſon's friend 

had ſo far purchaſed Mr. Booth's liberty, that 

he could walk again abroad within the verge, with- 

out any danger of having a warrant backed againſt 

him by the board before he had notice. As for the 

ill-looked perſons that had given the alarm, it was 

now diſcoyered that another unhappy gentleman, 
and not Booth, was the object of their purſuit. 

Mr. Booth now being delivered. from his fears, 
went, as he had formerly done, to take his morn- 
ing walk in the Park. Here he met Colonel Bath 
in company with ſome other officers, and very ci- 
villy paid his reſpects to him. But inſtead of re- 
turning the falute, the colonel looked him full in the 
face with a very ſtern countenance; and, if he could 
be ſaid to take any notice of him, it was in ſuch a 
manner as to inform him he would take no notice of 
him. 

Booth was not more hurt than ſurpriſed at this 
behaviour, and reſolved to know the reaſon of it. 
He therefore watched an opportunity till the co- 
lonel was alone, and then walked boldly up to him, 
and deſired to know if he had given him any of- 
fence ?—The colonel anſwered haſtily, Sir, I am 
above being offended with you, nor do I think 
© jt conliſtent with my dignity to make you any an- 
© ſwer.” Booth replied, © I don't know, Sir, that 
© I have gone any thing to deſerve this treatment.” 

2 Look'ee, Sir,* cries the colonel, © if I had not 
© formerly had ſome reſpect for you, I ſhould not 
© think you worth my reſentment, However, as 

© you are a gentleman born, and an officer, and as 
© I have had an eſteem for you, I will 1 

« ſome 
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* ſome marks of it by putting it in your power to 
do yourſelf juſtice. I will tell you therefore, Sir, 
c that you have acted like a ſcoundrel.— If we 
© were not in the Park,” anſwered Booth warmly, 
I would thank you very properly for that com- 


£ pliment.'—* O, Sir!“ cries the colonel, © we Cl 


© be ſoon in a convenient place.“ Upon which 
Booth anſwered, he would attend him wherever he 
leaſed, —The colonel then bid him come along, 
and ſtrutted forward directly up Conſtitution-Hill 
to Hyde-Park, Booth following him at firſt, and 
afterwards walking before him, till they came to 
that place which may be properly called the field of 
blood, being that part a little to the left of the ring 
which heroes have choſen for the ſcene of their exit 
out of this world. 

Booth reached the ring ſome time before the ca- 
lonel; for he mended not his pace any more than 
a Spaniard. To ſay truth, I believe it was not in 
his power; for he had ſo long accuſtomed himſelf 
to one and the ſame ſtrut, that as a horſe, uſed 
always to trotting, can ſcarce be forced into a gal- 
lop, ſo could no paſſion force the colonel to alter 
his pace. 

At length, however, both parties arrived at the 
liſts, where the colonel very deliberately took off his 
wig and coat, and laid them on the graſs, and then 
drawing his ſword, advanced to Booth, who had like- 
wiſe his drawn weapon in his hand, but had made no 
other preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged with great fury, 
and after two or three paſſes, Booth ran the colonel 
through the body and threw him on the ground, at the 
ſame time poſſeſſing himſelf of the colonel 8 ſword. 

As ſoon as the colonel was become maſter of his 
ſpeech, he called out to Booth in a very kind 
voice, and ſaid, You have done my buſineſs, and 
£ £ ſatisfied me that you are a man of honour, and 
Dd 2: © thats 
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© that my brother James muſt have been miſtaken; 3 
© for I am convinced, that no man who will draw 
< his ſword in ſo gallant a manner, is capable of 
© being a raſcal; d—n me, give me a buſs, my 
e dear boy, I aſk your pardon for that infamous 
© appellation I diſhonoured your dignity with; but, 
dn me, if it was not purely out of love, and to 
give you an opportunity of doing yourſelf juſtice, 
which I own you have done like a man of honour, 
© What may be the conſequence I know not, but 1 
© hope, at leaſt, I ſhall live to reconcile you with 
© my brother,” | 
Booth ſhewed great concern, and even horror in 
his countenance. © Why, my dear colonel,” ſaid he 
* would you force me to this? for Heaven's fake, tell 
© me, what I have ever done to offend you?” | 
© Me! cried the colonel, Indeed, my dear 
child, you never did any thing to offend me.— 
Nay, | have acted the part of a friend to you in 
the whole affair, 1 maintained your cauſe with my 
brother as long as decency would permit, I could 
not flatly contradict him, though, indeed, 1 ſcarce 
believed him. But what could I do; if I had not 
fought with you, I muſt have been obliged to have 
fought with him: however, I hope, what is done 
will be ſufficient, and that matters may be diſ- 
comodated without your being put to the neceſſity 
of fighting any more on this occaſion,” 
© Never regard me, cried Booth eagerly, for 
© Heaven's ſake, think of your own preſervation. 
© Let me put you into a chair, and get you a ſur- 
* peon.' 
© Thou art a noble lad, ' cries the colonel, who 
was now got on his legs, © and I am glad the buſi- 
* neſs is ſo well over. For though your ſword went 
© quite through, it lanted ſo, that I apprehend there 
j is little danger of life. However, I think there 1s 
2 e done to put an honourable end to the at 
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© fair, eſpecially as you was ſo haſty to diſarm me. 
I bleed a little, but I can walk to the houſe by the 
© water; and if you will ſend me a chair chither, I: 
© ſhall be obliged to you.” 

As the colonel refuſed any aſſiſtance (indeed he 
was very able to walk without it, though with ſome- 
what leſs dignity than uſual), Booth ſer forward to 
Groſvenor-Gate, in order to procure the chair, and 
foon after returned with one to his friend ; whom 
having conveyed into it, he attended iat on foot 
into Bond- ſtreet, where then lived a very eminent 
furgeon. 

The furgeon having probed the wound, turned 

towards Booth, who was apparently the guilty per- 
| fon, and ſaid, with a ſmile, « Upon my word, Sir, 
© you have performed the buſineſs with great dex- 
© terity.? 
« Sir,” cries the colonel to the ſurgeon, * I would 
not have you imagine I am afraid to die. I think 
I know more what belongs to the dignity of a 
man; and, I believe, I have ſhewn it ar the head 
of a line of battle. Do not impute my concern 
to that fear, when I aſk you whether there is or is 
not any danger? 
Really, colonel,* anſwered the furgeon, who well 
knew the complexion of the gentleman then under 
his hands, © it would appear like preſumption to ſay, 
© that a man who hath been juſt run through the 
© body, is in no manner of danger. But oo I 
think, I may aſſure you, that I yet perceive no 
© very bad ſymptoms, and unleſs ſomething worſe 
© ſhould appear, or a fever be the conſequence, I 
© hope you may live to be again, with all your dig- 
© nity, at the head of a line of battle. 

© I am glad to hear that is your opinion, quoth 
the colonel, © for I am nor defirous of dying, though 
© I am not afraid of it. But if any thing worſe than 
F Of apprehend ſhould eben, I deſire you will be 
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© a witneſs of my declaration, that this young gen- 
© tleman is entirely innocent, I forced him to do 
* what he did. My dear Booth, I am pleaſed mar- 
© ters are as they are. You are the firſt man that 
ever gained an advantage over me; but it was very 
© lucky for you that you diſarmed me, and I doubt 
© not but you have the equanimity to think ſo. If 
< the buſineſs, therefore, hath ended without doing 
© any thing to the purpoſe, it was fortune's pleaſure, 
© and neither of our faults.” 

Booth heartily embraced the colonel, and aſſured 
him of the great ſatisfaction he had received from 
the ſurgeon's opinion; and ſoon after the two com- 
batants took their leave of each other. The colonel, 
after he was dreſt, went in a chair to his lodgings, 
and Booth walked on foot to his; where he luckily 
arrived without meeting any of Mr. Murphy's gang; 
a danger Which never once occurred to his imagi- 
nation till he was out of it. | 
Ihe affair he had been about bad indeed ſo en- 
tirely occupied his mind, that it had obliterated every 
other idea; among the reſt, it cauſed him fo abſo- 
lutely to forget the time of the day, that though he 
had exceeded the time of dining above two hours, 


he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of being at home later 
than uſual, | 


CHAP. VI. 


1 which tbe reader will find matter ty his 
| conſideration. 


MELIA having waited above an hour * 

her huſband, concluded, as he was the moſt 
punctual man alive, that he had met with ſome en- 
gagement abroad, and fat down to her meal with 
her children; which, as it was always uncomfort- 
able in the abſence of her huſband, e 
ort; 


8 fo that before his return, all the apparatus 
of dining was entirely removed. 

Booth ſat ſome time with his wife, expecting every 
minute when the little maid would make her ap- 
pearance; at laſt, curioſity, I believe, rather than 
appetite, made him aſk, How long it was to dinner? 
To dinner! my dear, anſwered Amelia, © ſure. 
you have dined, I hope?“ Booth replied in the 
negative; upon which his wife ſtarted from her 
chair, and beſtirred herſelf as nimbly to provide him 
a repaſt, as the moſt induſtrious hoſteſs in the king- 
dom doth, when ſome unexpected gueſt of extraor- 
dinary quality arrives at her houſe. 

The reader hath not, I think, from any paſſages 
hitherto recorded in this hiſtory, had much reaſon 
to accuſe Amelia of a blameable curioſity ; he will 
not, I hope, conclude that ſhe gave an inſtance of 
any ſuch fault, when, upon Booth's having ſo long 
overſtaid his time, and ſo greatly miſtaken the hour 
of the day, and upon ſome other circumſtances of 
his behaviour (for he was too honeſt to be good at 
concealing any of his thoughts), {he ſaid to him, after 
he had done eating, My dear, I am ſure ſome- 
* thing more than ordinary hath happened to- day, 
« and 1 beg you will tell me what it is. | 

Booth anſwered, that nothing of any conſequence 
had happened; that he had been detained by a 
friend, whom he met accidentally, longer than he 
expected. In ſhort, he made many {ſhuffling and 
evaſive anſwers, not boldly lying out, which, per- 
haps, would have ſucceeded, but poorly and vainly 
endeavouring to reconcile falſchood with truth. An 
attempt which ſeldom fails to betray the molt | bun- 
tiſed deceiver. 

How impoſſible was It therefore for poor Booth 
to ſucceed in an art for which nature had ſo entirely 
diſqualified him. His countenance, indeed, con- 
felled faſter than his tongue denied ; and the whole 
of his behaviour gave Amelia an alarm, and made 


her 
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her ſuſpect ſomething very bad had happened; and 
as her thoughts turned preſently on the badneſs of 
their cireumitances, ſhe feared ſome miſchief from 
his creditors had befallen him; for ſhe was too 
ignorant of ſuch matters to know, that if he had 
fallen into the hands of the Philiftines (which is 
the name given by the faithful to bailiffs) he would 
hardly have been able ſo ſoon to recover his liberty. 
Booth at laſt perceived her to be ſo uneaſy, that 
as he ſaw no hopes of contriving any fiction to ſa- 
tisfy her, he thought himſelf obliged to tell her the 
truth, or at leaſt part of the truth, and confeſſed 
that he had had a little ſkirmiſh with Colonel Bath, 
in which, he ſaid, the colonel had received a light 
wound, not at all dangerous; and this, ſays he, 1s 
all the whole matter. If it be ſo,” cries Amelia, 
I thank Heaven no worſe hath happened ; bur 
e why, my dear, will you ever converſe with that 
© madman, who can embrace a friend one mo- 
< ment, and fight with him the next?? © Nay, my 
dear, anſwered Booth, © you yourſelf muſt con- 
© feſs, though he be a little too much on the gut 
dive, he is a man of great honour and good- 
© nature.“ Tell me not,” replied ſhe, of ſuch 
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good-nature and honour as would ſacrifice a friend, 

and a whole family, to a ridiculous whim. O, 

Heavens!' cried ſhe, falling upon her knees, © from 

what- miſery have I eſcaped, from what have theſe 

poor babes eſcaped through your. gracious pro- 

vidence this day! Then turning to her hufband 
ſne cried—* But are you ſure the monſter's wound 
a is no more dangerous than you ſay? a monſter 
© ſurely I may call him, who can quarrel with a 
man that could not, that I am convinced would 
© not, offend him.“ 

Upon this queſtion, Booth repeated the aſſu- 
rances which the ſurgeon had given them, perhaps 
with a little enlargement, which pretty well ſa- 
tisfied Amelia; and inſtead of blaming her — 

: or 
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for what he had 2 ſhe tenderly embraced him, 
and again returned thanks to Heaven for his ſafety. 

In the evening, Booth inſiſted on paying a ſhort. 
viſit ro the colonel, highly againſt the inclination 
of Amelia, who, by many arguments and entrea- 

ties, endeavoured to diſſuade her huſband from con- 
tinuing an acquaintance, in which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
ſhould always foreſee much danger for the future, 
However, ſhe was at laſt prevailed upon to ac- 
quieſce; and Booth went to the colonel, whoſe 
lodgings happened to be in the verge as well as his 
OWN. 

He found the colonel in his night-gown, and 
his great chair, engaged with another officer at a 
game of cheſs. He roſe immediately, and having 
heartily embraced Booth, preſented ' him to his 
friend, ſaying, he had the honour to introduce to 
him as brave and as fortitudinous a man as any in 
the king's dominions—He then took Booth with 
him into the next room, and deſired him not to 
mention a word of what had happened in the 
morning, ſaying, I am very well ſatisfied that no 
more hath happened; however, as it ended in 
c nothing, I could wiſh it might remain a ſecret,” 
Booth told him he was heartily glad to find him ſo 
well, and promiſed never to mention it more to _ 
one. 

The game at cheſs being but juſt begun, and 
neither of the parties having gained any conſider- 

able advantage, they neither of them inſiſted on 
continuing it; and now the colonel's antagoniſt 
took his leave, and left the colonel and Booth to- 
gether. 

As ſoon as they were alone, the latter cently 
eatreated the former to acquaint him with the real 
cauſe of his anger; © for may I periſh,” cries 
Booth, if I can even gueſs what I have ever done 
© I" offend either you, or your brother Colonel 
2 James. 
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c Eaak'ce child,” cries the colonel, I tell you 
I am for my own part ſatisfied ; for Jam con- 
vinced that a man who will fight, can never be 
a raſcal ; and therefore. why ſhould you enquire 
any more of me at preſent ? when I ſee my bro- 
ther James, I hope to reconcile all matters, and 
perhaps no more ſwords need be drawn on this 
© occaſion: But Booth till perſiſting in his deſire, 
the colonel, after ſome heſitation, with a tremen- 
dous oath, "cried out, I do not think myſelf at li- 
< berty to refuſe you after the indignity I offered 
you; ſo, fince you demand it of me, I will in- 
form you, My brother told me you had uſed 
© him diſhonourably, and had divellicated his cha- 
© rafter behind his back. He gave me his word 
too, that he was well aſſured of what he ſaid. 
What could I have done? though I own to you 
I did not believe him, and your behaviour fince 
hath convinced me I was in the right; I muſt ei- 
ther have given him the lie, and fought with him, 
or elſe J was obliged to behave as I did, and fight 
with you. And now, my lad, I leave it to you 
to do as you pleaſe; but if you are laid under any 
neceſſity to do yourſelf further juſtice, it is your 
own fault. 
Alas! colonel,” anſwered Booth, enden the 
obligations I have to the colonel, I have really 
ſo Much love for him, that I think of nothing leſs 
than reſentment. All I wiſh, is to have this 
affair brought to an eclairciſſement, and to ſatisfy 
him that he is in an error; for though his aſſer- 
tions are cruelly injurious, and I have never de- 
ſerved them; yet J am convinced he would not 
ſay what he did not himſelf think. Some raſcal, 
envious of his friendſhip for me, hath belied me 
to him; and the only reſentment 1 deſire, is to 
convince him of his miſtake.? 
At theſe words—the colonel grinned horribly A 
ghaſtly ſmile, or rather ſneer, and anſwered, © Young 
< gentle= 
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© gentleman, you may do as you pleaſe ; but by 
© the eternal dignity of man, if any man breathing 
© had taken a liberty with my character, —Here, 
© here—Mr. Booth, (ſhewing his fingers) here— 
dn me, ſhould be his noſtrils, he ſhould breathe 
8 through my hands, and breathe his laſt dn 
me. 

Booth anſwered, I think, colonel, I may appeal 
© to your teſtimony that I dare do myſelf Juſtice z 
« ſince he who dare draw his {word againſt you, can 
© hardly be ſuppoſed to fear any other perſon; but 
I repeat to you again, that I love Colonel James 
© ſo well, and am ſo greatly obliged to him, that it 
© would be almoſt indifferent to me, whether I di- 
© rected my {word againſt his breaſt or my own.“ 

The colonel's muſcles were conſiderably ſoftened 
by Booth's laſt ſpeech; but he again contracted 
them into a vaſt degree of fierceneſs, before he 
cried out Boy, thou haſt reaſon enough to 
be vain; for thou art the firſt perſon that ever 

could proudly ſay he gained an advantage over 
me in combat. 1 believe, indeed, thou art not 
afraid of any man breathing, and as I know 
thou haſt ſome obligations to my brother, I do 
not diſcommend thee; for nothing more becomes 
the dignity of a man than gratitude. Beſides, as 
I am fatisfied my brother can produce the author 
of the ſlander ] ſay, 1 am ſatisfied of that, d—n 
me, if any man alive dares aſſert the contrary ; 
for that would be to make my brother himſelf 
a liar, I will make him produce his author; 
and then, my dear boy, your doing yourſelf pro- 
per juſtice there, will bring you finely out of the 
whole affair. As ſoon as my ſurgeon gives me 
leave to.go abroad, which, I hope, will be in a 
few days, I will bring my brother James to a 
tavern, where you ſhall meet us; and I will en- 
gage my honour, my whole dignity to you, to 
make you friends.” 
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The aſſurance of the colonel gave Booth great 
pleaſure; for few perſons ever loved a friend better 
than he did James; and as for doing military juſ- 
tice on the author of that ſcandalous report which 
had incenſed his friend againſt him, not Bath him- 
ſelf was ever more ready on ſuch an occaſion, than 
Booth to execute it. He ſoon after took his leave, 
and returned home in high ſpirits to his Amelia, 
whom he found in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, en— 
gaged in a party at ombre with that lady, and her 
right honourable couſin. | 
- His lordſhip had, it ſeems, had a ſecond inter- 
view with the great man, and having obtained fur- 
ther hopes (for I think there was not yet an abfo- 
lute promiſe) of ſucceſs in Mr. Booth's affairs, 
his uſual good-nature brought him immediately 
to acquaint Mr. Booth with it. As he did not 
therefore find him at home, and as he met with 
the two ladies together, he reſolved to ſtay till his 
friend's return, which he was aſſured would not be 
long, eſpecially as he was ſo lucky, he ſaid, to 
have no particular engagement that whole even- 
_ | 

We remarked before, that his lordſhip, at the 
firſt interview with Amelia, had diſtinguiſhed her 
by a more particular addreſs from the other ladies ; 
but that now appeared to be rather owing to his 
perfect good-breeding, as ſhe was then to be con- 
ſidered as the miſtreſs of the houſe, than from any 
other preference. His preſent behaviour made this 
ſtill more manifeſt; for as he was now in Mrs. 
Elliſon's apartment, though ſhe was his relation and 
an old acquaintance, he applied his converſation 
rather more to her than to Amelia, His eyes, in- 
deed, were now and then guilty of the contrary 
diſtinction, but this was only by ſtealth; for they 
conſtantly withdrew the moment they were diſco- 
vered. In ſhort, he treated Amelia with the greateſt 
diſtance, and at the ſame time with the 3 
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found and awful reſpe&; his converſation was ſo 
general ſo lively, and ſo obliging, that Amelia, 
when ſhe added to his agreeablenefs the obligations 
ſhe had to him for his friendſhip to Booth, was 
certainly as much pleaſed with his lordſhip, as any 


virtuous woman can poſſibly be with any man, 
beſides her own huſband. 


CHAP. VII. 


_ Containing various matters. ö 


E have already mentioned the good- humour 

in which Booth returned home; and the 
reader will eaſily believe it was not a little encreaſed 
by the good humour in which he found his com- 
pany. My lord received him with the utmoſt marks 
of friendſhip and affection, and told him that his 
affairs went on as well almoſt as he himſelf could 
deſire, and that he doubted not very ſoon to wiſh 
him joy of a company. | 

When Booth had made a proper return to all his 
lordſhip's unparalleled goodneſs, he whiſpered Ame- 
lia, that the colonel was entirely out of danger, and 
almoſt as well as himſelf. This made her ſatisfac- 
tion complete, threw her into ſuch ſpirits, and gave 

ſuch a luſtre to her eyes, that her face, as Horace 
ſays, was too dazzling to be looked at; it was 
certainly too handſome to be looked at without the 
higheſt admiration. 

His lordſhip departed about ten o'clock, and 
left the company in raptures with him, eſpecially 
the two ladies, of whom it is difficult to ſay which 
exceeded the other in his commendations. Mrs. 
Elliſon ſwore ſhe believed he was the beſt of all 
human kind; and Amelia, without making any 
exception, declared he was the fineſt gentleman, 
and moſt agreeable man ſhe had ever ſeen in her 
oe adding, it was great pity he ſhould remain 

ſingle. 
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fingle. © That's true, indeed,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, 
< and J have often lamented it, nay, I am aſtoniſhed 

at it, conſidering the great liking he always ſhews 

for our ſex, and he may certainly have the choice 
of all. The real reaſon, I believe, is, his fond- 
neſs for his ſiſter's children. I declare, Madam, 
if you was to ſee his behaviour to them, you 
would think they were his own. Indeed, he is 
vaſtly fond of all manner/of children.“ Good 
creature,* cries Amelia, © if ever he doth me the 
honour of another viſit, I am refolved I will ſhew 
him my little things. I think, Mrs. Elliſon, as 
you ſay my lord loves children, I may ſay, with- 
out vanity, he will not ſee many ſuch,” © No, 
indeed, he will note anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, © and 
now I think on't, Madam, I wonder at my own 
ſtupidity in never making the offer before; but 
ſince you put it into my head, if you will give me 
leave, I'll take maſter and miſs to wait on my 
lord's nephew and niece, They are very pretty 
behaved children; and little maſter and mifs will 
be, I dare ſwear, very happy in their acquaint- 
ance; beſides, if my lord himſelf ſhould ſee them, 

I know what will happen; for he is the moſt ge- 
nerous of all human beings.” 

- Amelia very readily accepted the e which 
Mrs. Elliſon offered her ; but Booth expreſt ſome 
reluctance. © Upon my word, my dear,” ſaid he, 
with a ſmile, this behaviour of ours puts me in 
© mind of the common conduct of beggars; who, 
© whenever they receive a favour, are ſure to ſend - 
© other objects to the ſame fountain of charity. 
© Don't we, my dear, repay our'obligations to my 
lord in the ſame manner, by ſending our children 
a begging to him ?? 

O beaſtly l' cries Mrs. Elliſon, © how could 
© ſuch a thought enter your brains? J proteſt, Ma- 
© dam, I begin to grow aſhamed of this huſband 
© of yours. How can you have ſo vulgar a way 
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. © of thinking? Begging, indeed ! the poor little 
© dear things a begging —If my lord was capable 
© of ſuch a thought, though he was my own bro- 
«ther inſtead of my couſin, I ſhould ſcorn him too 
„ much ever to enter his doors.'—* O dear Ma- 
dam l' anſwered Amelia, you take Mr. Booth 
© too ſeriouſly, when the was only in jeſt ; and the 
© children ſhall wait upon you whenever you 

© pleaſe,” X 

Though Booth. had been a little more in earneſt 
than Amelia had repreſented him, and was not, 
perhaps, quite ſo much in the wrong as he was 
conſidered by Mrs. Elliſon ; yet, ſeeing there were 
two to one againſt him, he wiſely thought proper 
to recede, and let his ſmile go off with that air of A 
Jeſt, which his wife had given it. 

Mrs. Elliſon, however, could not let it paſs with 

out paying ſome compliments to Amelia's under: 
* ſtanding, nor without ſome obſcure reflections upon 
Booth, with whom ſhe was more offended than the 
matter required. She was indeed a woman of moſt 
profuſe generoſity, and could not bear a thought 
which ſhe deemed vulgar or ſneaking. She after- 
wards launched forth the moſt profuſe encomiums 
of his lordſhip's liberality, and concluded the even- 
ing with ſome inſtances which he had given of that 
virtue; which, if not the nobleſt, is, perhaps, one of 
the moſt uſeful to ſociety, with which great and 
rich men can be endowed. | 

The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinſon came 
to wait on Lieutenant” Booth, and deſired to ſpeak 
with his honour in private. Upon which, the 
heutenant and ſerjeant took a walk together in the 
Park. Booth expected every minute when the 
e would open his mouth, under which ex- 
pectation he continued till he came to the end of 
the Mall, and ſo he might have continued till he 
came to the end of the world; for though ſeveral 
words ſtood at the end of the ſerjeant's lips, there 
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they were likely to remain for ever. He was, in- 
deed, in the condition of a miſer, whom a chari- 
table impulſe hath impelled to draw a few pence 
to the edge of his pocket, where they are alto- 
gether as ſecure, as if they were in the bottom; 
for, as the one hath not the heart to part with 
a farthing, ſo neither had the other the heart to 
ſpeak a word. 

Booth at length wondering that the ſerjeant did 
not ſpeak, aſked him, What his buſineſs was? when 
the latter with a ſtammering voice, began the fol- 
lowing apology : © I hope, Sir, your honour will not 
© be angry, nor take any thing amiſs of me. I do 
© aſſure you, it was not of my ſeeking, nay, I dare 
not proceed, in the matter without firſt aſking 
you leave. Indeed, if J had taken any liberties 
from the goodneſs you have been pleaſed to ſhew 
me, I ſhould look upon myſelf as one of the moſt = 
worthleſs and deſpicable of wretches; but nothing 

is farther from my thoughts. I know the dil- 
tance which is between us; and becauſe your 
honour hath been ſo kind and good as to treat 
me with more familiarity than. any other officer 
ever did, if I had been baſe enough to take any 
freedoms or to encroach upon your honour's 
goodneſs, I ſhould deſerve to be whipt through 
the regiment. I hope, therefore, Sir, you will not 
rub ect me of any ſuch attempt. | 
hat can all this mean, Atkinſon,” cries Booth, 
0 mighty matter would you introduce with al 
this previous apology ?” 
©] am almoſt aſhamed and afraid to mention 
It,” anſwered the ſerjeant, © and yet I am ſure, your 
honour will believe what I have ſaid, and not 
think any thing owing to my own preſumprion ; 
and at the ſame time, I have no reaſon to think 
you would do any thing to ſpoil my fortune in an 
honeſt way, when it is dropt into my lap with- 
out my own NG: For, may 1 bl if it is 
f not 
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© not all the lady's own goodneſs, and J hope in 
© Heaven, with your honour's leave, I ſhall live to 
© make her amends for it.'—In a word, that we 
may not detain the reader's curioſity quite ſo long 
as he did Booth's, he acquainted that gentleman 
that he had had an offer of marriage from a lady 
of his acquaintance, to whoſe company he had in- 
N him, and deſired his permiſſion to accept 
of it. 18155 | 
Booth muſt have been very dull indeed, if, after 
what the ferjeant had ſaid, and after what he had 
heard Mrs. Elliſon ſay, he had wanted any inform- 
ation concerning the lady. He anſwered him 
briſkly and cheerfully, that he had his free conſent 
to marry any woman whatever; © and the greater 
© and richer ſhe is,” added he, © the more I ſhall 
be pleaſed with the match. I don't enquire who 
© the lady is,” ſaid he, ſmiling, © but I hope ſhe will 
make as good a wife, as I am convinced her huſ- 
© band will deſerve.” | 7 8 
© Your honour hath been always too good to me, 
cries Atkinſon, © but this I promiſe you, I will do 
all in my power to merit the kindneſs ſhe is pleaſed 
to ſhew me. TI will be bold to ſay, ſhe will marry 
an honeſt man, though he is but a poor one; 
and ſhe ſhall never want any thing which I can 
give her or do for her, while my name 1s Joſeph 
Atkinſon,” | | | | 
© And ſo her name is a ſecret, Joe; is it?? cries 
Booth. 5 | | | 
© Why, Sir,” anſwered the ſerjeant, © I hope your 
* honour will not infiſt upon knowing that, as I 
think it would be diſhonourable in me to men- 
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© tion it. 

© Not at all,” replied Booth, I am the fartheſt 

in the world from any ſuch defire. I know thee 

better than to imagine, thou would{t diſcloſe the 

name of the fair lady.“ Booth then thook Atkin- 

En heartily by the hand, and aſſured him earneſtly 
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of the j joy he had in his good fortune; for which the 
good ſerjeant failed not of making all proper ac- 
knowledgments. After which they een and 
Pooth returned home. 

As Mrs, Elliſon opened the door, Booth haſtily 
ruſhed by; for he had the utmoſt difficulty to pre- 
vent laughing in her face. He ran directly up 
ſtairs, and throwing himſelf into a chair, diſcharged 
ſuch a fit of laughter as greatly ſurpriſed, and, at 
firſt, almoſt frightened his wife. | 

Amelia, it will be ſuppoſed, preſently enquired 
into the cauſe of this phenomenon, with which 
Booth, as ſoon as he was able (for that was not 
within a few minutes) acquainted her. The news 
did not affect her in the ſame manner as it had 
affected her huſband, On the contrary, ſhe cried, 
© F proteſt I cannot gueſs what makes you ſee it in 
© ſo ridiculous a light. I really think Mrs. Elliſon” - 
has choſen very well. I am convinced Joe will 
* make her one of the beſt of huſbands; -and in my 
© opinion, that is the greateſt AY a woman can 
be poſſeſſed of. 

- However, when Mrs. Elliſon came into her room 
2 little while afterwards to fetch the children, Ame- 
lia became of a more rilible diſpoſition, eſpecially 
when the former, turning.to Booth, who was then 
preſent, ſaid, So, captain, my jantee ſerjeant was 
© very early here this morning. I ſcolded my maid 
© heartily for letting him wait ſo long in the entry 
© like a lacquais, when ſhe might have ſhewn him 
© into my inner apartment.“ At which words 
Booth burſt out into a very loud laugh; and Ame- 
lia herſelf could no more prevent laughing than ſhe 


Could bluſhing, 


© Heyday!” cries Mrs. Elliſon, © what have I ſaid 
© to cauſe all this mirth ?? and at the ſame time 
bluſhed, and looked very filly, as is always the 
caſe with perſons who ſuſpe& themſelves to be the 
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objects of laughter, without abſolutely taking what 
it is which makes them ridiculous. 


Booth ſtill continued laughing; but Amelia com- 
poſing her muſcles, ſaid, I aſk your pardon, dear 


„Mrs. Elliſon; but Mr. Booth hath been in a 


© ſtrange giggling humour all this morning; and 1 
« really think it is infectious,” 
© I aſk your pardon too, Madam,” cries Booth, 


© but one is ſometimes unaccountably fooliſh.” 


Nay, but ſeriouſly,” ſaid ſhe, © what is the mat- 
ter? Something I ſaid about the ſerjeant, I be- 
£ lievez but you may laugh 0 much as you pleaſe, 
© I am not aſhamed of owning, I think him one of 
© the prettieſt fellows I ever . in my life; and, I 
© own, I ſcolded my maid at ſuffering him to wait 
in my entry; and where is the mighty ridiculous 
matter, pray??? 

None at all,“ anſwered Booth; © and, I hope, 
© the next time he will be uſhered into your inner 
apartment. 

Why ſhould he not, Sir?” replied ſhe; « for 
© wherever he is uſhered, I am convinced he will 
* behave himſelf as a gentleman ſhould,” 

Here Amelia put an end to the diſcourſe, or it 
might have proceeded to very great lengths; for 
Booth was of a waggiſh inclination; and Mrs Fans 
ſon was not a r. of the niceſt e 


C H A P. vim. 
The beroi behaviour of Colonel Bath, 


Bo went this morning to pay a ſecond 
viſit to the colonel, where he found Colonel 
James. Both the colonel and the lieutenant ap- 
peared a little ſnocked at their firſt meeting; but 


matters were ſoon cleared up; for the former pre- 


ſently advanced to the latter, ſhook him heartily by 


the hand, and ſaid—* Mr. Booth, I am aſhamed ta 
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© ſee you; for 1 have injured. you; and 1 heartily 


* alk your pardon. I am now perfectly convinced, 
© that what I hinted to my brother, and which I find 
© had like to have produced ſuch fatal conſequences, 
* was entirely groundleſs, If you will be con- 
«© tented with my aſking your pardon, and ſpare me 
< the diſagreeable remembrance of what led me into 
© my error, I ſhall eſteem it as the higheſt ob- 
« ligation.” 
Booth anſwered, * As to what regards yourſelf, 
© my dear colonel, I am abundantly ſatisfied ; but 
© as, I am conyinced, ſome raſcal hath deen my 
© enemy with you in the eruelleſt manner, I hope 
* you will not deny me the opportunity of kicking 
© him through the world.” 
© By all the dignity of man, cries Colonel Bath, 
© the boy ſpeaks with ſpirit, and his requeſt is rea- 
© ſonable,” | 
Colonel James heſitated a moment, and ahen 
whiſpered Booth, that he would give him all the 
fatisfaQtion imaginable concerning the whole affair, 
when they were alone together; upon which Booth 
addreſſing himſelf to Colonel Bath, the diſcourſe 
turned on others matters, during the remainder of 
the viſit, which was but ſhort, and then both went 
away together, leaving Colonel Bath as well as it 
was poſſible to expect, more to the ſatisfaction of 
Booth than of Colonel James, who wauld not have 
been diſpleaſed if his wound had been more dan- 
gerous; for he was grown ſomewhat weary of a diſ- 
poſition that he rather called captious than heroic, 
and which, as he every day more and more hated 
his wife, he apprehended might ſome time or other 
give him ſome trouble; for Bath was the moſt 
affectionate of brothers, and had often ſwore in the 
preſence of James, that he would eat any man alive 
who ſhould uſe his ſiſter ill. 
Colonel Bath was well ſatisfied that his brother 
and the lieutenant were gone out with a deſign of 
; tilting, 
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tilting, from which he offered not a ſyllable to diſ- 
ſuade them, as he was convinced it was right, and 
that Booth could not in honour take, nor the colo- 
nel give, any leſs ſatisfaction. When they had been 
gone therefore about half an hour, he rang his 
bell, to enquire if there was any news of his brother 
a queſtion which he repeated. every ten minutes, for 
the ſpace of two hours, when having heard nothing 

of him, he began to conclude that both were kille 
on the ſpot, | 
While he was in this ſtate of anxiety, his ſiſter 
came to ſee him; for, notwithſtanding his deſire of 
keeping it a ſecret, the duel had blazed all over the 
town, After receiving ſome kind congratulations 
on his ſafety, and ſome unkind hints concerning the 
warmth of his temper, the colonel aſked her, When 
ſhe had ſeen her huſband? ſhe anſwered, not that 
morning. He then communicated to her his ſuſpi- 
cion, told her he was convinced his brother had 
drawn his ſword that day, and that as neither of 
them had heard any thing from him, he began to 
apprehend the worſt that could happen. . 
Neither Miſs Bellamy nor Mrs. Cibber were 
ever in a greater conſternation on the ſtage, than 
now appeared in the countenance of Mrs. James. 
© Good Heavens! brother,” cries ſhe, © what do 
+ you tell me! you have frightened me to death. 
Let your man get me a glaſs of water immedi- 
ately, if you have not a mind to ſee me die be- 
fore your face, When, where, how was this 
quarrel, - why did you not prevent it, if you 
knew of it? is it not enough to be every day 
tormenting me with hazarding your own life, but 
muſt you bring the life of one who you know 
muſt be, and ought to be, ſo much the deareſt of 
all to me, into danger? take your ſword, bro- 
ther, take your ſword, and plunge it into my 
boſom ; it would be kinder of you than to fill it 
with ſuch dreads and terrors.'—Here ſhe iwal- 
* lowed 
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lowed the glaſs of water; and then threw herſelf 
back in her chair, as if ſhe had intended to faint 
away. 
Perhaps, if ſhe had fo, the colonel would. have 
lenr her no aſſiſtance; for ſhe had hurt him more 
than by ten thouſand ſtabs. - He ſat erect in his 
chair, with his eyebrows knit, his forehead wrink- 
led, his eyes flaſhing fire, his teeth grating againſt 
each other, and breathing horrour all round him, 
In this poſture he ſar for ſome time filent, caſting 
diſdainful looks at his ſiſter, . At. laſt, his voice 
found its way through a paſſion which had, almoſt 
choaked him, and he cried out: Siſter, what have 
c] done to deſerve the opinion you expreſs of me? 
< which of my actions hath: made you conclude that 
I am a raſcal and a coward ?. look at that poor 
© ſword, which never woman yet ſaw, but in its 
c ſheath, what hath that done to merit your deſire 
© that it ſhould be contaminated with the blood of 
© a woman ?” e 
Alas! brother,” cried he. 4 Wat, not hat 
< you ſay, you are deſirous, I believe, to terrify me 
© out of the little ſenſes I have left. What can I 
© have ſaid in the agonies of grief, into which you 
©. threw. me, to deſerve this paſſion? 
What have you ſaid ?. anſwered the colonel, 
< you have ſaid that which if a man had ſpoken, 
© nay, d—n me, if he had but hinted that he 
© durſt even think, I would have made him eat 
© my ſword, by all the dignity of man, I would 
'© have crumbled his ſoul. into. powder, — But, 1 
© conſider that the words were ſpoken by a woman, 
© and I am calm again. Conſider, my dear, that 


you are my ſiſter, and behave yourſelf with more 


© ſpirit, I have only mentioned to you my ſur- 
© miſe. It may not have happened as I ſuſpect; 
© but let what will have happened, -you will have 
f the door that your huſband hath behaved 
« himſelf 
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« himſelf with becoming dignity, and lies in the bed 
© of honour.'. 

Talk not to me of ſuch comfort,” replied the 
lady, <it is a loſs I cannot ſurvive; but why.do I 
« fit here lamenting myſelf; I will go this inſtant 
and know the worſt of my fate, if my trembling 
© limbs will carry me to my coach. —Good-morrow, 
«© dear brother, whatever becomes of me, I am glad 
© to find you out of danger. The colonel paid her 
his proper compliments, and ſſie then left the room, 
but returned inſtantly back; ſaying, Brother, I muſt 
© beg the favour of you to let your footman ſtep to 
© my mantua-maker; I am ſure it is a miracle in my 
« preſent diſtracted condition, how it came into my 
© head.” The footman was preſently ſummoned, and 
Mrs. James delivered him his meffage, which was, 
to countermand the orders which ſhe had given that 
very morning, to make her up a new ſuit of brocade. 
© Heaven knows, ſays ſhe, now when I can wear 
© brocade, or whether ever I ſhall wear it.' And now 
having repeated her meſſage with great exactneſa, leſt 
there ſhould be any miſtake, ſhe again lamented her 
wretched ſituation, and then departed, leaving the 
colonel in full expectation of hearing {ſpeedy news of 
the fatal iſſue of the battle. 

But though the reader ſhould entertain the ſame 
curiolity, we mult be excuſed from ſatisfying it, till 
we have firſt accounted for an incident which we have 
related in this very chapter, and which we think de- 
ſerves ſome ſolution, The critic, I am convinced, 
already is apprized, that I mean the friendly beha- 
viour of James to Booth, which, from what we had 
before recorded, ſeemed ſo little to be expected, 

It muſt. be remembered, that the anger which the- 
former of theſe gentlemen had conceived againſt the 
latter, aroſe entirely from the falſe account given by 
Miſs Matthews of Booth, whom that lady had accuſed - 


to Colonel James of having as baſely as s wickedly tra- 
duced his character. 
Now, 
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Now, of all the miniſters of vengeance, there are 
none with whom the devil deals ſo treacherouſly, as 

with thoſe whom he employs in executing the mi. 

cChievous purpoſes of an angry miſtreſs ; for no ſooner 

is revenge executed on an offending lover, than it is 
ſure to be repented, and all the anger which before 
raged againſt the beloved object, returns with double 
fury on the head of his aſſaſſin. | 

Miſs Matthews, therefore, no ſooner heard * 
Booth was killed (for ſo was the report at firſt, and 
by a colonel of the army) than ſhe immediately con- 
cluded it to be James. She was extremely ſhocked 
with the news, and her heart inſtantly began to re- 
lent. All the reaſons on which ſhe had founded her 
love, recurred in the ſtrongeſt and livelieſt colours 
to her mind, and all the cauſes of her hatred ſunk 
down and diſappeared ; or if the leaſt remembrance 
of any thing which had diſobliged her remained, her 
heart became his zealous advocate, and ſoon ſatisfied 
her that her own fates were more to be blamed than 
he, and that without being a villain, he could have 
ated no otherwiſe than he had dane. 

In this temper of mind, ſhe looked on herſelf as 
the murderer of an innocent man, and what to her 
was much worſe, of the man ſhe had loved, and till 

did love with all the violence imaginable. She look- 
ed on James as the tool with which ſhe had done this 
murder; and as it is uſual for people who have raſhly 
or inadvertently made any animate or inanimate thing 
the inſtrument of miſchief, to hate the innocent means 
by which the miſchief was effected; (for this is a 
ſubtle'method which the mind invents to excuſe our- 
ſelves, the laſt objects on whom we would willingly 
wreak our vengeance ;) ſo Miſs Matthews now hated 
and curſed James as the efficient cauſe of that act 
* which ſhe herſelf had contrived, and laboured to carry 


into execution. 


_ - She fat down therefore in a Futons agitation, little 
ſhort of madneſs, and wrote the following letter: 
, 1 Hoes 
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I Hope this will find you in the hands of juſtice, 
L for the murder of one of the beſt friends thar 
ever man was bleſt with. In one ſenſe, indeed, 2 
may ſeem to have deſerved his fate, by chuſi 
c fool for a friend; for who but a fool would ek 
© believed what the anger and rage of an injured 
< woman ſuggeſted; a ſtory ſo improbable, that 1 
© could ſcarce be thought in earneſt when I men» 
£ tioned it. 
Eno then, cruel wretch, that poor Booth loved 
© you of all men breathing, and was, I believe, ia 
«© your commendation, guilty of as much falſehood as 
© I was in what I told you concerning him. 
© If this knowledge makes you miſerable, i it is no 
more than you have made 
8 unhappy 
F. MaTTHEWS,” 
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CHAP. IX. 
Being the laſt chapter of the fifth 2. 


E mall now return to Colonel James nd Mr. 
Booth, who walked together from Colonel 

Bath's lodging with much more e peaceable i intention 
than that gentleman had conjectured, who dreamt 
of nothing but ſwords and guns, and implements of 
war. 
The Birdcage-walk in the Park was the ſcene ap- 
pointed by James for unburthening his mind. Thi- 
ther they came, and there James acquainted Booth 
with all that which the reader knows already, and 
gave him the letter which we have inſerted at the 
end of the laſt chapter. 

Booth expreſt great aſtoniſhment at this winics; 
not without venting ſome deteſtation of the wicked- 
neſs of Miſs Matthews ; upon which, James took 
him up, s; he ought not to ſpeak with ſach ab- 


horrence 
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horrence of faults, which love for him had occa- 
ſioned. 
Can you mention love, my dear colonel,” cried 
Booth, and ſuch a woman in the ſame breath? 
— 7 Yes, faith! can I,“ ſays James; for the devil take 
© me, if I know a more lovely woman in the world.” 
Here he began to deſcribe her whole perſon ; but as 
we cannot inſert all the deſcription, ſo we ſhall omit 
it all; and concluded with ſaying, © Curſe me, if I 
c don” t think her the fineſt creature in the univerſe, 
© ] would give half my eſtate, Booth, ſhe loved me 
© as well as ſhe doth you. Though, on ſecond con- 
fideration, I believe I ſhould repent that bargain; 
© for then, very poſſibly, I ſhould not care a farthing 
for her.” 
- © Yau will pardon me, dear colonel,” anſwered 
Booth; © but to me there appears ſomewhat very ſin- 
©; cular i in your way of thinking. Beauty is indeed 
© the object of liking, great qualities of admiration, 
© good ones of eſteem ; but the devil take me, if I 
© think any thing but love to be the object of love. 
Ils there not ſomething too ſelfiſh,” replied James, 
in that opinion; but without conſidering it in that 
© light, is it not of all things the moſt inſipid? all 
© oil | all ſugar! zounds! it is enough to cloy the 
£ ſharp-ſet appetite of a parſon. Acids ſurely are 

* the moſt likely to quicken.” 

I do not love reaſoning in allegories,“ cries Booth, 
but with regard to love, I declare I never fond 
any thing cloying in it. I have lived almoſt alone 
with my wife near three years together, was never 
tired with her company, nor ever wiſhed for any 
other; and I am ſure, I never taſted any of the 
acid you mention to quicken my appetite. 

8 This is all very extraordinary and romantic ta 
© me,” anſwered the colonel. If I was to be ſhut up 
© three years with the ſame woman, which Heaven 
© forbid! nothing, I think, could keep me alive, but 
1 a temper as violent as that of Miſs Matthews. BA 
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© to love, it would make me ſick to death, in the 
< twentieth part of that time. If I was ſo con- 
© demned, let me ſee, what would I wiſh the wo- 
© man to be! I think no one virtue would be ſuffi- 
cient, With the ſpirit of a tigreſs, I would have 
her be a prude, a ſcold, a ſcholar, a critic, a wit, 
a politician, and a jacobite ; and then, perhaps, 
eternal oppoſition would keep up our ſpirits; and 
wiſhing one another daily at the devil, we ſhould 
make a ſhifr to drag on a damnable ſtate of life, 
© without much ſpleen or vapours.“ 

© And ſo you do not intend, * cries Booth, © to 
© break with this woman.” 


Not more than I have already, if I can help it,“ 
anſwered the colonel. 

And you will be reconciled to her, ſaid Booth. 

© Yes, faith! will I, if I can, ' anſwered the colonel 
— I hope you have no objection.” 

None, my dear friend,” ſaid Booth, L unleſs on 

your account.” 

I do believe you,” aid the bak c 1 yet let 
< me tell you, you are a very extraordinary man, 
© not to deſire me to quit her on your own account. 
© Upon my ſou], I begin to pity the woman, who 
© hath placed her affection, perhaps, on the only man 
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e © in England of your age, who would not return it. 


© But for my part, I promiſe you, I like her beyond 

© all other women; and whilft that is the caſe, my 
© boy, if her mind was as full of iniquity as Pan- 
© dora's box was of diſeaſes, I'd hug her cloſe in m 
© arms, and only take as much care as poſſible to 
© keep the lid down for fear of miſchief. But 
come, dear Booth, ſaid he, let us conſider your 
© affairs; for I am aſhamed of having neglected them 
* fo long; and the only anger I have againſt this 
© wench, is, that ſhe was the occaſion of! K. 

Booth then acquainted the colonel with the pro- 
miſes he had received from the noble lord, upon 


which, "IR hook him by the hand, and heartily | 
|  _—_ 
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wiſhed him joy, crying; I do aſſure you if you have 
< his. intereſt, you will need no other; I did not know 
< you was acquainted with him.“ 

To which Mr. Booth anſwered, < That he was ur 
ca new acquaintance, and that be was recommended 
© to him by a lady. 

AA lady, ' cries the colonel,—* * I don't aſk 
her name. Tou are a happy man, Booth, amongſt 
e the women; and I aſſure you, you could have no 
< ſtronger recommendation. The peer loves the 
© ladies, I believe, as well as ever Mark Antony did; 
© and it is not his fault, if he hath not ſpent as much 
© upon them. If he once fixes his eye upon a wo- 
© man, he will ſtick at nothing to get her.“ 

© Ay, indeed! cries Booth. © Is that his cha- 
< racer ?? 

< Ay, faith!” 8 the colonel, « and the cha- 
© racer of moſt men beſides him. F ew of them, I 
< mean, will ſtick at any thing beſide their money. 
< Fuſque à la Bourſe, is ſometimes the boundary of 
< love as well as friendſhip. And, indeed, I never 
© knew any other man part with his money ſo very 
© freely on theſe occaſions. You ſee, dear Booth, 
< the confidence I have in your honour.” 

I ] hope, indeed, you have, cries Booth, e bur 

< ] don't ſee what inſtance you now give me of that 
confidence.“ 
Have not I ſhewn you,” anſwered James, tare 
you may carry your goods to market? I can aſſure 
you, my friend, that is a ſecret I would not impart 
to every man in your ſituation, and all circumſtan- 
ces conſidered.” 

I am very ſorry, Sir,“ cries Booth very gravely, 
and turning as pale as death, © you ſhould entertain 
© a thought of this kind. A thought which hath 
© almoſt frozen up. my blood. I am unwilling to 
© believe there are ſuch villains in the world; but 
e there is none of them whom I ſhould deteſt half 
© ſo much as myſelf, if my own mind had ever ſug- 
85781 geſted 
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ö 1 to me a hint of that kind. I have taſted of 
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greater I may be driven; but my honour, I thank 
Heaven, is in my own power, and I can boldly 
« ſay to Fortune, ſhe ſhall not rob me of it.” 

Have I not expreſſed that confidence, my dear 
© Booth?* anſwered the colonel. © And what you 
© ſay now well juſtifies my opinion; for 1 do agree 
© with you, that, conſidering all things, it would be 
© the higheſt inſtance of diſhonour.” 

< Diſhonour, indeed!” returned Booth. What! 
© to proſtitute my wife Can I think there is ſuch 
© a wretch breathing? | 

I don't know that,” ſaid the colonel; © but I am 


the leaſt hint of any ſuch matter to you. Nor can 
I imagine how you yourſelf could conceive ſuch a 
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_ againſt me. 


| -Booth's countenance greatly cleared up at this de- 


claration, and he anſwered with a ſmile, that he hoped 
he need not give the colonel any aſſurances on that 
head. However, though he was ſatisfied with re- 
gard to the colonel's ſuſpicions; yet ſome chimeras 
now aroſe in his brain, which gave him no very 
agreeable ſenſations. What theſe were, the ſagacious 
reader may probably ſuſpect ; but if he ſhould not, 
we may, perhaps, have occaſion to open them in the 
ſequel, Here we will put an end to this dialogue, 
and to the fifth book of this hiſtory, —— 


ome diſtreſſes of life, and I know not to what 


ſure, it was very far from my intention to inſinuate 


thought. The goods I meant, were no other than 
the charming perſon of Miſs Matthews; for whom 
I am convinced my lord would bid a ſwinging price 
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22 yrics on beauty, with other grave matters. | 


\HE colonel and Booth walked together to 
the latter's lodgings; for as it was not that 


day in the week in which all parts of the 
town are indifferent, Booth * not wait on the 
colonel. 
When they arrived in n nee Booth, to 
his great ſurpriſe, found no one at home but the 
maid. In truth, Amelia had accompanied Mrs. 
Elliſon and her children to his lordſhip's ; for as her 
little girl ſhewed a great unwillingneſs to go with- 
out her, the fond mother was r N to 
make one of the company. 
Booth had ſcarce uſhered the colonel up. to his 
aparment, when a ſervant from Mrs, James knock- 
ed haſtily at the door. The lady not meeting with 
her huſband at her return home, began to'deſpair of 
him, and performed every thing which was decent 
on the occaſion, An apothecary was preſently call- 
ed with hartſhorn and ſal volatile, a doctor was 
ſent for, and meſſengers were diſpatched every way; 
amongſt the reſt, one was ſent to enquire at the lodg- 
ings of his ſuppoſed ER. 


The 
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The ſervant hearing that his maſter was alive and 
well above ſtairs, ran up eagerly to acquaint him with 
the dreadful ſituation in which he left his-miſerable. 
lady at home, and likewiſe with the occaſion of all 
her diſtreſs, ſaying, That his lady had been at her 
brother's, and had there heard that his honour was 
killed in a duel by captain Boot. 

The colonel] ſmiled at this account, and bid the 
ſervant. make haſte back to contradi& it. And 
then turning to Booth, he ſaid, Was there ever 
© ſach another fellow as this brother of mine? J 
thought indeed his behaviour was ſomewhat odd 
at the time. I ſuppoſe he,overheard me whiſper 
that I would give you ſatisfaction, and thence - 
concluded, we went together with a deſign of 
tilting. D—n the fellow, I begin to grow hear- 
tily fick of him, and wiſh I could get well rid 
of him without cutting his throat, which I ſome- 
times apprehend he will inſiſt on my doing, as a 
return for my getting him made a lieutenant- 
colonel.” „ „ 
Whilſt theſe. two gentlemen were commenting 
on the character of the third, Amelia and her com- 
| pany returned, and all reſently came up ſtairs, 
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not only the children, but the two ladies, laden 
with trinkets as if they had been come from a fair. 
Amelia, who had been highly delighted all the 
morning with the exceſſive pleaſure which her chil- 
dren enjoyed, when ſhe ſaw colonel James with her 
| huſband, and perceived the moſt manifeſt marks of 
that reconciliation which ſhe knew had been ſo 
long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed by Booth, became ſo 
tranſported with joy, that her happineſs was ſcarce 
capable of addition. Exerciſe had painted her face 
with vermilion ; and the higheſt good-humour had 
ſo ſweetened every feature, and a vaſt flow of ſpirits 
had ſo lightened up her bright eyes, that ſhe was all 
a blaze of beauty. She ſeemed, indeed, as Milton 
ſublimely deſcribes Eve, | — OS 
Vor. VIII. Ff ——Adorn'd 
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| * . 
With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 
To make her amiable,—— 


| Again, 
Grace was in all her ſteps, anni in her eye, 
In 9 755 geſture, dignity and love. 


Or, as Waller ſweetly, though leſs ſublime 
ſings: 


Sweetneſs, truth, ind every grace, 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach, 

And read diſtinAtly i in her 135 


Or to mention one poet more, and him of all 


the ſweeteſt, ſhe ſeemed to be the very perſon of 
whom Suckling wrote the following lines, here, . 


ſpeaking of Cupid, he ſays, 


— All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 

All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
All that awakes, all that inflames deſires, 
All that ſweetly commands, all that beguiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes conve 

And there begs leave that he Wa elk tn Way ſtay. 


| 3 Was Pt ih at IN time when ſhe entered the 


room; and having paid her reſpects to the colonel, 
ſhe went up to her huſband, and cried, © O, my 
< dear! never were any creatures ſo happy as your 
little things have been this whole morning; and 
© all owing to my lord's goodneſs ; ſure never was 


any thing ſo good-natured and ſo generous '——She 


then made the children produce their prefents, the 


valuc of which amounted to a pretty large ſum # for 
| there 


l 
t 
t 
C 
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there was a gold watch amongſt the trinkets that coſt 


above twenty guineas. 


© Inſtead of diſcovering ſo much ſatisfaction on this 
occaſion as Amelia expected, Booth very gravely . 
anſwered, © And pray, my dear, how are we to 

_ © repay all theſe obligations to his lordſhip? © How T! 


can you afk ſo ſtrange a-queſtion ? cries Mrs. El- 
liſon, © how little do you know of the ſoul of gene- 
© rolity (for ſure my couſin deſerves that name), 
© when you call a few little trinkets given to chil- 
< dren, an obligation?“ © Indeed, my dear,” cries 


Amelia, I would have ſtopped his hand, if it had 


been poſſible; nay, I was forced at laſt abſolutely 


© to refuſe, or I believe he would have laid a hun- 
© dred pound out on the children; for I never ſaw 


© any one ſo fond of children, which convinces me 


© he is one of the beſt of men; but I aſk your par- 


don, colonel,” ſaid ſhe, turning to him, I ſhould 


© not entertain you with theſe ſubjects; yet I know 
you have goodneſs enough to excuſe the folly of a 


© mother.” 1 

The colonel made a very low aſſenting bow; and 
ſoon after they all ſat down to a ſmall repaſt; for 
the colonel had promiſed Booth to dine with him 
when they firſt came home together; and what he 
had ſince heard from his own houſe, gave him ſtill 
leſs inclination than ever to repair thither. 8 

But beſides both theſe, there was a third and 
ſtronger inducement to him to paſs the day with his 
friend; and this was the deſire of paſſing it with his 
friend's wife. When the colonel had firſt ſeen Ame- 
lia in France, ſhe was but juſt recovered from a con- 
ſumptive habit, and looked pale and thin; beſides, 
his engagements with Miſs Bath at that time took 
total poſſeſſion of him, and guarded his heart from 
the impreſſions of another woman; and when he haj 
dined with her in town, the vexations through whig 
ſhe had lately paſſed, had ſomewhat deadened her 
beauty ; beſides, he 17 then engaged, as we have 


f 2 ſeen, 65 


— 
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With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 
To make: her amiable,—— 


Again, 
| Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every geſture, dignity and love. 


Tho 


Sweetneſs, G and every grace, 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach, 

The eye may in a moment reach, 

And read diſtinctiy i in her 8 


Or to mention one poet more, and him of all 
the ſweeteſt, ſhe ſeemed to be the very perſon of 


whom Suckling wrote the following lines, where, 


ſpeaking of Cupid, he ſays, 


All his lovely looks, his FE 7 fires, 
All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 
All that awakes, all that inflames deſires, | 
All that ſweetly commands, all that beguiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes conve 

And there begs leave that he himfelf m may ſtay. 


Such was 3 at this tune when ſhe entered the 


room; and having paid her reſpects to the colonel, 


ſhe went up to her huſband, and cried, O, my 
< dear! never were any creatures ſo happy as your 
little things have been this whole morning; and 
© all owing to my lord's goodneſs; ſure never was 


any thing ſo good-natured and ſo generous !'—She 


then made the children produce their prefents, the 


value of which amounted to a pretty large ſum; 7 
there 


Or, 2s Waller ſweetly, though leſs ſublimety, 
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there was a gold watch amongſt the trinkets that coſt 
above twenty guineas. | a | 
© Inſtead of diſcovering ſo tuch ſatisfaction on this 


occaſion as Amelia expected, Booth very gravely 


anſwered, © And pray, my dear, how are we to 


can you afk ſo ſtrange a-queſtion ? cries Mrs. El- 


| lifon, © how little do you know of the ſoul of gene- 


© rolity (for ſure my couſin deſerves that name), 
< when you call a few little trinkets given to chil- 


© dren, an obligation? © Indeed, my dear,” cries 


Amelia, © I would have ſtopped his hand, if it had 
been poſſible; nay, I was forced at laſt abſolutely 


© to refuſe, or I believe he would have laid a hun- 


© dred pound out on the children; for I never ſaw 
© any one ſo fond of children, which convinces me 
© heis one of the beſt of men; but I aſk your par- 
don, colonel,” ſaid ſhe, turning to him, © I ſhould 
© not Entertain you with theſe ſubjects; yet I know 
you have goodneſs enough to excuſe the folly of a 
© mother.” | | 2 | 

The colonel made a very low aſſenting bow; and 
ſoon after they all ſat down to a ſmall repaſt; for 


the colonel had promiſed Booth to dine with him 


when they firſt came home together; and what he 

had fince heard from his own houſe, gave him ſtill 

leſs inclination than ever to repair thither, 7 
But beſides both theſe, there was a third and 


ſtronger inducement to him to paſs the day with his 


friend; and this was the deſire of paſſing it with his 


friend's wife. When the colonel had firſt ſeen Ame- 
lia in France, ſhe was but juſt recovered from a con- 


ſumptive habit, and looked pale and thin; beſides, 
his engagements with Miſs Bath at that time took 
total poſſeſſion of him, and guarded his heart from 
the impreſſions of another woman ; and when he ha 

dined with her in town, the vexations through whigl 

ſhe had lately paſſed, had ſomewhat deadened her 
beauty ; beſides, he was then engaged, as we haye 
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ſcen, in a very warm purſuit of a new miſtreſs; but 
now he had no ſuch impediment; for though the 
reader hath juſt before ſeen his warm declarations 
of a paſſion for Miſs Matthews, yet it may be re- 
membered that he had been in poſſeſſion of her for 
above a fortnight; and one of the happy properties 
of this kind of paſſion is, that it can with, equal 
violence love half a dozen, or half a Hoe. different 
objects at one and the ſame time. 

But indeed ſuch were the charms now diſplayed 
by Amelia, of which we endeavoured above to draw 
ſome faint reſemblance, that perhaps no other beauty 
could have ſecured him from their influence; and 
here to confeſs a truth in his favour, -however the 
grave, or rather the hypocritical part of mankind 
may cenſure it, I am firmly perſuaded, that to with- 
draw admiration from exquiſite beauty,or to feel po 
delight in gazing at it, is as impoſſible as to feel no 
warmth from the moſt ſcorching rays. of. the ſun. 
To run away is all that is in our power; and yet in 
the former caſe, if it muſt be allowed we have the 
power of running away, it mult be allowed alſo, that 


it requires the ſtrongeſt reſolution to execute it ; for 
when, as Dryden ſays, 


130900 
r 


All Paradiſe | is opened in a face, 1 


#4 
7 


how FAR, is the defire of going thither ! and how 

difficult to quit the lovely proſpect! 75 
And yet however difficult this may be, my young 
readers, it is abſolutely neceſſary, and chat imme- 
diately too; flatter not yourſelves that fire will not 
ſcorch as well as warm, and the longer we ſtay within 
its reach, the more we ſhall burn. The admiration 
of a beautiful woman, though the wife of our deareſt 
friend, may at firſt perhaps be innocent; but let us 
not flatter ourſelves it will always remain ſo; deſire 
is ſure to ſucceed ;- and wiſhes, hopes, defigns, with 
a Jong train of miſchiefs, tread cloſe at our Wen 
n 


* 
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In affairs of this kind we may moſt properly apply 
the well-known remark of nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. 
It fares indeed with us on this occaſion, as with the 
unwary traveller in ſome parts of Arabia, the deſert, 
whom the treacherous ſands imperceptibly betray till 
he is overwhelmed and loſt. In both caſes the only 
ſafety 1s by withdrawing our feet the very firſt mo- 
ment we perceive them ſliding, 

This digreſſion may appear impertinent to ſome 
readers; we could not, however, avoid the opportu- 
nity of offering the above hints; ſince of all paſſions 
there is none againſt which we ſhould fo ſtrongly 
fortify ourſelves as this, which is generally called 
love; for no other lays before us, eſpecially in the 
tumultuous days of youth, ſuch ſweet, ſuch ſtrong, 
and almoſt irreſiſtible temptations ; none hath pro- 
duced in private life ſuch fatal and lamentable tra- 
gedies; and what 1s worſt of all, there is none to 
whoſe poiſon and infatuation the beſt of minds are 
ſo liable. Ambition ſcarce ever produces any evil, 
but when it reigns in cruel and ſavage boſoms; and 
avarice ſeldom flouriſhes at all but in the baſeſt and 
pooreſt ſoil. Love, on the contrary, ſprouts uſually 
up in the richeſt and nobleſt minds; but there, un- 
leſs nicely watched, pruned, and cultivated, and care- 
fully kept clear of thoſe vicious weeds which are too 
apt to ſurround it, it branches forth into wildneſs and 
_ diſorder, produces nothing deſirable, but chokes up 
and kills whatever is good and noble in the mind 
where it ſo abounds. In ſhort, to drop the allegory, 
not only tenderneſs and good- nature, but bravery, 
generoſity, and every virtue are often made the in- 
ſtruments of effecting the moſt atrocious purpoſes 
of this all- ſubduing tyrant. 
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CHAP. II. 


1 bich wil not appear, we preſume, 3 to all 
| married Readers. | 


75 the table of poor Booth aifieded but an indif- 
ferent repaſt to the colonel's hunger, here was 


maoſt excellent entertainment of a much higher kind, 


The colonel began now to wonder within himſelf at 
his not having before diſcovered ſuch incomparable 
beauty and excellence. This wonder was indeed ſo 
natural, that, leſt it ſhould ariſe likewiſe in the read- 
er, we thought proper to give the ſolution of it in 
the preceding chapter. 

During the firſt two hours, the colonel ſcarce ever 
had his eyes off from Amelia; for he was taken by 
ſurprize, and his heart was gone before he ſuſpected 
himſelf to be in any danger. His mind, however, 
no ſooner ſuggeſted a certain ſecret to him, than it 
ſuggeſted ſome degree of prudence to him at the 
ſame time; and the knowledge that he had thoughts 
to conceal, and the care of concealing them, had 
birth at one and the ſame inſtant. During the re- 
ſidue of the day therefore, he grew more circum- 
ſpe, and contented himſelf with now and then 
ſtealing a look by chance, eſpecially as the more than 
ordinary gravity of Booth made him fear, that his 
former behaviour had betrayed to Booth's obſer- 
vation the great and ſudden liking he had conceived 
for his wife, even before he had obſervet 1 it in him- 
ſelf. 

Amelia continued the whole day in the higheſt ſpi- 
rits and higheſt good- humour imaginable ; never 
once remarking that appearance of diſcontent in her 
huſband, of which the colonel had taken notice; ſo 
much more quick-ſighted, as we have ſomewhere 
elſe hinted, is guilt than innocence. Whether Booth 
had | in reality made any ſuch obſervations on = > 

onel's 
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lonel's behaviour as he had ſuſpected, we will not 
undertake to determine; yet ſo far may be material 
to ſay, as we can with ſufficient certainty, that the 
change in Booth's behaviour that day from what 
was uſual with him, was remarkable enough. None 
of his former vivacity appeared in his converſation; 
and his countenance was altered from being the 
picture of ſweetneſs and good-humour, not indeed 
to ſourneſs or moroſeneſs, but to gravity and me- 

lancholy. N'! . 
Though the colonel's ſuſpicion had the effect which 
we have mentioned on his behaviour; yet it could 
not perſuade him to depart. In ſhort, he fat in his 
chair as if confined to it by enchantment, ſtealing 
looks now and then, and humouring his growing 
paſſion, without having command enough over his 
limbs to carry him out of the room, till decency at 
laſt forced him to put an end to his prepoſterous viſit, 
When the huſband and wife were left alone toge- 
ther, the latter reſumed the ſubject of her children, 
and gave Booth a particular narrative of all that 
had paſſed at his lordſhip's, which he, though ſome- 
thing had certainly diſconcerted him, affected to 
receive with all the pleaſure he could; and this 
affectation, however awkwardly he acted his part, 
paſſed very well on Amelia; for ſhe could not well 
conceive a diſpleaſure, of which ſhe had not the 
leaſt hint of any cauſe; and indeed at a time, 
when, from his reconciliation with James, ſhe ima- 
moon her huſband to be entirely and perfectly 
T he reateſt part of that night Booth paſt awake; 
and if during the reſidue he might be ſaid to fleep, 
he could ſcarce be ſaid to enjoy repoſe; his eyes 
were. no ſooner cloſed, than he was purſued and 
haunted by the moſt frightful and terrifying dreams, 
which threw him into ſo reſtlefs a condition, that he 
| ſoon diſturbed his Amelia, and greatly alarmed her 
with apprehenſions that he had been ſeized by ſome 
hy; ;  & if Acreadful 
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dreadful diſeaſe, though he had not the leaſt ſymp- 
toms of a feyer by any extraordinary heat, or an 

other indication, but was rather colder than uſual. 
, As Booth aſſured his wife that he was very well, 
but found no, inclination to ſleep, ſhe likewiſe bid 
adieu to her ſlumbers, and attetnpted to entertain 
him with her converſation. Upon which his lord- 
ſhip occurred as the firſt topic ; and ſhe repeated to 
him all-the ftories which ſhe had heard from Mrs. 
Elliſon, of the peer's goodneſs to his ſiſter and his 
nephew and niece, . © It is impoſſible, my dear, 
| fays ſhe, to deſcribe their fondneſs for their uncle, 

« which is to me an inconteſtible ſign of a parent's 
© goodneſs.'—In this manner ſhe ran on for ſeveral 
minutes, concluding at laſt, that it was pity ſo very 
few had ſuch generous minds joined to immenſe for- 
nes. 

Booth, inſtead of making a direct anſwer to what 
Amelia had ſaid, cried coldly, © But do you think, 

< my dear, it was right to accept all thoſe expen- 
ſive toys which the children brought home? And 
I aſk you again, what return we are to make for 
theſe obligations? 

© Indeed, my dear,” cries Amelia, © you ſee this 
matter in too ſerious a light. Though I am the 
laſt perſon in the world who would leflen his lord- 
ſhip's goodneſs (indeed J ſhall always think we 
are both infinitely obliged to him), yet ſure you 
muſt allow the expence to be a mere trifle to ſuch 
a vaſt fortune, As for return, his own benevo- 
lence, in the ſatisfaction it receives, more than repays 
itſelf, and J am convinced he expects no other. 
Very well, my dear, cries Booth, © you ſhall have 
it your way; I muſt confeſs I never yet ſaw any 
reaſon to blame your diſcernment; and perhaps I 


have been in the wrong to give myſelf ſo much 
uneaſineſs on this account.” 


N K 
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»Uneaſineſs! child,” ſaid Amelia eagerly. « Good 
Heavens! hath this mage you uneaſy ?* 


4 do 
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I do own it hath,” anſwered Booth, © and it 


© hath been the only cauſe of breaking my re- 
e pole,” 


3 Why t then I wiſh, cries Amelia, © all the things | 
| c had been at the as before ever the children had 


© ſeen them; and whatever 1 may think myſelf, I 

« promiſe you, they ſhall never more accept the 
© value of a farthing—If upon this occaſion, I have 
© been the cauſe of your uneaſineſs, you will do me 
the Juſtice to believe that I was totally inno- 
£ cent. | 

At thoſe words Booth caught her in his arms, and 
with the tendereſt embrace, emphatically repeating 
the word innocent, cried “ Heaven forbid I ſhould 
c think otherwiſe, O, thou art the belt. of creatures 
that ever bleſſed a man * 

Well but, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling— Do confeſs, my 458 
the truth; I promiſe you © I won't blame you nor 
6 diſeſteem you for it; bur is not pride really at the 
© bottom of this fear of an obligation ?? 

Perhaps it may, anſwered he, or if you will, 

© you may call it fear. I own I am afraid of ob- 
© ligations, as the worſt kind of debts; for I have 
generally obſerved thoſe who confer them, expect 

© to be repaid ten thouſand fold.” 

Here ended all that is material of their diſcourſe; 
and a little time afterwards, they both fell faſt aſleep 
in one another's arms; from which time Booth had 
no more reſtleſſneſs, nor any further perturbation in 
his dreams, 

Their repoſe, however, had been ſo much diſturb- 
ed in the former part of the night, that, as it was 

very late before they enjoyed that ſweet ſleep I have 
juſt mentioned, they lay abed the next day till noon, 
when they both role with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs ; 
and while Amelia beſtirred herſelf in the affairs of 


5 fund Booth went to viſit the: wounded co- 
One. 


— 


He 


—— 
* ; 
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He found that gentleman fill proceeding very 
faſt in his recovery, with which he was more pleaſed 
than he had reaſon to be with his reception ; for the 
colonel received him very coldly indeed, and when 
Booth told him, he had received perfect ſatisfaction 
from his brother, Bath erected his head, and an- 
ſwered with a ſneer, Very well, Sir, if you think 
© theſe matters can be ſo made up, d—n me, if it 
© is any buſineſs of mine. My. dignity hath not 
© been injured.” 

t No one, I believe,” cries Booth, * dare injure 
© It." 
© You believe ſo l' ſaid the colonel ; © I think, Sir, 
you might be aſſured of it; but this, at leaſt, you 
may be aſſured of, that if any man did, I would 
tumble him down the precipice of hell, da me, 
that you may be aſſured of.. 
As Booth found the colonel in this aifpolidion, he 
had no great inclination to lengthen out his viſit, 
nor did the colonel himſelf ſeem to deſire it; fo he 
ſoon returned back to his Amelia, whom he found 
performing the office of a cook, with as much plea- 
ſure as a fine lady generally enjoys in dreſſing herſelf 
out for a ball, 


„„ 
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CHAP" 
In which the Hiſtory looks @ little backwards 


EFORE we proceed farther in our hiſtory, 

we ſhall recount a ſhort ſcene to our reader 
which paſſed between Amelia and Mrs, Elliſon, 
whilſt Booth was op his viſit to colonel Bath, We 
have already obſerved, that Amelia had conceived 
an extraordinary affection for Mrs. Bennet, which 
had ſtill encreaſed every time ſhe ſaw her; ſhe 
thought ſhe diſcovered ſomething wonderfully good 
and gentle in her countenance and , 1 
| all 
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and was very deſirous of knowing her whole hi-. 
- She had a very ſhort interview with that lady this = 
morning in Mrs. Elliſon's apartment. As ſoon 
therefore as Mrs, Bennet was gone, Amelia. ac- 
quainted, Mrs. Elliſon with the good opinion ſhe 
had conceived of her friend, and likewiſe with her 
curioſity to know her ſtory: © For there muſt be 
© ſomething uncommonly good,” ſaid ſhe, © in one 
© who can ſo truly mourn for a huſband above three 
„dis gest. 1 
50! cries Mrs. Elliſon, * to be ſure the world 

t muſt allow her to have been one of the beſt of 
< wives. And indeed, upon the whole, ſhe is a good 
£ ſort of woman; and what I like her the beſt for, 
© is a ſtrong reſemblance that ſhe bears to yourſelf 
f in the form of her perſon, and ſtill more in her 
voice. But for my own part, I know nothing re- 

© markable in her fortune, unleſs what I have told 

5 you, that ſhe was the daughter of a clergyman, 
had little or no fortune, and married a poor par- 

5 ſon for love, who left her in the utmoſt diſtreſs, | 
© If you pleaſe, I will ſhew you a letter which the _ 
© writ to me at that time, though I inſiſt upon your 
5 promiſe never to mention it to her; indeed, you 
© will be the firſt perſon I ever ſhewed it to.“ She 
then opened her ſcru:oire, and taking out the letter, 
delivered it to Amelia, ſaying, © There, Madam, 
© is, I believe, as fine a picture of diſtreſs as cag 

* well be drawn.“ 


* 


Dear Madam, | 


© As I have na other friend on earth but yourſelf, 
5 I hope you will pardon my writing to you at this 
* ſeaſon; though Ido not know that you can relieve 
my diſtreſſes, or if you can, have I any pretence to 
expect that you ſhould. My poor dear, O Hea- 
* vens—my—— lies dead in the houſe; and after I 
f had procured ſufficient to bury him, a ſet of ew 
. 8 | © nans 


* | 4 
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© fians have entered my houſe, ſeized: all I have, 
© have ſeized his dear, dear corpſe, and threaten to 
© deny it burial. For Heaven's fake, fend me, at 
© Jeaſt, ſome advice; little Tommy lands now by 
me crying for bread, which I have not to give 
© him. —I can ſay no more than that I am, Your 
« wok diſtreſſed humble ſervant, f 


c M. Benner,” 


Amelia read the letter over twice; and then 
returning it, with tears in her eyes, aſked how 
the poor creature could new age get rough ſuch 
diſtreſs. 

« You may depend upon it, Madam,“ ſaid Mrs, 
Elliſon, © the moment I read this account, I poſted 
< away immediately to the lady. As to the ſeizing 
© the body, that I found was a mere bugbear; but 
© all the reſt was literally true. I ſent immediately 
© for the ſame gentleman, that I recommended to 
© Mr. Booth, left the care of burying the corpſe to 
© him, and brought my friend and her little boy im- 
© mediately away to my own houſe, where ſhe re- 
© mained ſome months in the moſt miſerable condi- 
tion. I then prevailed with her to retire into the 
© country, and procured her a lodging with a friend 
© at St. Edmundſbury, the air and gaiety of which 
c place by degrees recovered her; and ſhe returned 
© in about a twelvemonth to town, as well, 1 think, 
© as ſhe is at preſent,” - . | 
© am almolt afraid to aſk,” cries Aeli; „ and 
yet J long methinks to know what is become of the 
c 3 littfe boy.“ 

He hath been dead, ſaid Mrs. Ekiſon, a little 


© more than half à year; and the mother lamented 


'© him at firſt almoſt as much as ſhe did her huſband; 

s but I found it indeed rather an eaſier matter to 
© comfort her, though I ſat up with her near a fort- 
s night _ the gepr. bann, 
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© You are a good creatures ſand Amelia, and 1 
love you dearly.” 
© Alas! Madam,“ cries the, C what could 1 have 
< done, if it had not been for the goodneſs of that 
© beſt of men, my noble couſin! His lordſhip no 
© ſooner heard of the widow's diſtreſs from me, than 
© he immediately ſettled one hundred and fifty 
< pounds a year upon her during her life.” 
Well! how noble, how generous was that? faid 
Amelia. I declare I Dogs: to love your couſin, 
Mrs. Elliſon.” © 
And I declare if you dow. anſwered ſhe, © thers 
0 is no love loſt, I verily believe; if you had heard 


© what 1. heard him 4 yeſterday behind your 
© back 


Why, what da he. fay, Mrs. Ellifon >. ries 


Amelia. 

He ſaid,” anſwered the other, © that you was the 
© fineſt woman his eyes ever beheld. Ah! it is in 
< vain to wiſh, and yet I cannot help wiſhing too. 
O Mrs. Booth ! if you had been a ſingle woman, I 
«c firmly believe I could have made you the happieſt 


c in the world. And I lincerely think, 1 never ſaw 


© a woman who deſerved it more. 

I am obliged to you, Madam,“ cries Amelia, 
« for your good opinion; but 1 really look on my- 
© ſelf already as the happieſt woman in the world. 


Our circumſtances, it is true, might have been a 


© little more fortunate; but, O my dear Mrs. Elli- 


© ſon! what fortune can be Put in the balance with 


© ſuch a huſband as mine??? 


© T.am afraid; dear Madam,” anſwered Mrs. Elli- 
ſon, © you would not hold the ſcale fairly. —I ac- 


© knowledge indeed, Mr. Booth is a very pretty 


© .gentleman ; Heaven forbid I ſhould endeavour to 
© leflen him in your opinion; yet, if I was to be 
© brought to confeſſion, I could: not help ſaying, I 


© ſee where the ſuperiority ** and that the men 


c * have 
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have mote reaſon to envy Mr, Booth, than the 
© women have to envy his lady. 
© Nay, I will not bear this,“ nec Amelia. 
© You will forfeit all my love, if you have the leaſt 
« diſreſpe&ful opinion of my huſband. —You'do not 
c know him, Mrs. Elliſon, he is the beſt, the kind- 
© eſt, the worthieſt of all his ſex. I have obſerved, 
indeed, once or twice before, that you have taken 
ſome diſlike to him. I cannot conceive for what 
reaſon. If he hath ſaid or done any thing to diſ- 
oblige you, I am ſure I can juſtly acquit him of 
deſign. His extreme vivacity makes' him ſome- 
times a little too heedleſs; but, I am convinced, 
a more innocent heart, or one more yoid of offence, 
was never in a human boſom.” 
© Nay, if you grow ſerious,” cries Mrs. Elliſon, 1 
have done. How is it poſſible you ſhould ſuſpe& 
F had taken any diſlike to a man, to whom J have 
always ſhewn ſo perfect a regard! but to ſay I 
think him, or almoſt any other man in the world, 
worthy of yourſelf, is not within my power with 
truth. And ſince you force the confeſſion from 
me, I declare, I think ſuch beauty, ſuch ſenſe, 
and ſuch goodneſs united, might aſpire without 
vanity to the arms of any monarch in Europe.” 
© Alas! my dear Mrs. Elliſon,” anſwered Amelia, 
do you think happineſs and a crown ſo cloſely 
united? how many miſerable women have lain in 
the arms of kings?—Indeed, Mrs. Elliſon, if I 
had all the merit you compliment me with, I 
ſhould think it all fully rewarded with ſuch a man 
as, I thank Heaven, hath fallen' to my lot; nor 
would 1, upon my ſoul, exchange that lot with 
any queen in the univerſe.” 
Well, there are enow of our ten, ſaid Mrs. 
Elliſon, © to keep you in countenance; but J ſhall 
never forget the beginning of a ſong of Mr. Con- 
« preve's, that my huſpand was ſo 9 of, that he 
© was always ſioging | it. 
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c N 8 but a frailty of the mind, 
When tis not with ambition join'd. 


Love without intereſt makes but an unſavory diſh 


in my opinion,” 


„And pray how long hath this been your opi- 
nion?“ ſaid Amelia, ſmiling. 


Ever ſince I was born, anſwered Mrs. Elliſon, 


tat leaſt, ever ſince I can remember. 


And have you never, ſaid Amelts, * deviated 
from this generous way of thinking?“ 

Never once,” anſwered the other, in the whole 
courſe of my life.” 

O Mrs, Elliſon ! Mrs. Elliſon l' cries Amelia, 
why do we ever blame thoſe who are diſingenuous 
in confeſſing their faults, when we- are ſo often 
aſhamed to own ourſelves in the right. Some wo- 
men now, in my ſituation, would be angry that 
you had not made confidantes of them; but I ne- 


ver deſire to know more of the ſecrets of others, 


than they are pleaſed to entruſt me with. You 
muſt believe, however, that I ſhould not have 
given you theſe hints of my knowing all, if I had 
diſapproved of your choice, On the contrary, I 
aſſure you, I highly approve it. The gentility he 
wants, it will be eaſy in your power to procure 


for him; and as for his good qualities, I will my- 


ſelf be bound for them; and I make not the leaſt 
doubt, as you have owned to me yourſelf, that 
you have placed your affections on him, you will 
be one of the happieſt women in the world.” 

© Upon my honour,* cries Mrs. Elliſon, very 


gravely, $ . go not underſtand one > word of what 


you mean.” 
© Upon my RAY you aſtoniſh me, © faid Ame 


lia; but I have done.” 


* Nay then,” ſaid the other, © I inſiſt upon Know- 
ing what you mean.“ 


F Why, 


& 
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© Why, what can I mean, anſwered. * 
© but your marriage with ſerjearit Arkinſon 
< With ſerjeant Atkinſon f cries Mrs. Elliſon ea- 
gerly, my marriage with a ſerjeant ?* TY 
"£10 i Well, with Mr. Atkinſon then, Captain Arkin- 
© ſon, if you pleaſe ; for ſo I hope to fee him.“ 
And have you really no better opinion of me,” 
ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, than to imagine me capable of 
© fach condeſcenſion? What haye 1 done, dear 
< Mrs. Booth, to deſerve fo low a place in your 
c eſteem? 1 find, indeed, as Solomon ſa 85 Women 
© ought to watch the door of their lips. ow little 
£ did T imagine that a little harmleſs Mom in 
c diſcourſe, could perſuade, apy one that 1 could 
entertain a ſerious intention of diſgracing my fa- 
< mily! for of a very good family am I come, 1 
£ affure you, Madam, though T- now let lodgings, 
Few of my lodgers, 1 believe, ever came of a 
£ better.” 

c Tf] lere offended you, Madam,” Fai Amelia, 
© 1 am very ſorry, and afk your pardon; but be- 
« ſides: what 1 heard from yourſelf, Mr. Booth told 
x Ne— \ 

\« O'yes? anfodteld Mrs. Elliſon, Mr. Booth, I 
c know, is a very good friend of mine.—Indeed, I 
know you better than to think it could be your 
< own ſuſpicion. —1 am very much obliged to Mr. 
Booth truly.” 
© Nay,' cries Arhetis, © the ſerjeant himſelf is in 
fault; for Mr. Booth, I am poſitive, only re- 
t peated what he had from him.” 

«© Impudent coxcomb ? cries Mrs. Elliſon. 1 
© ſhall know how to keep ſuch fellows at a proper 
« diſtance for the future will tell you, dear Ma- 
« dam, all that happened. When I roſe in the 
© morning, I found the fellow waiting in the entry; 
© and as you had expreſt ſome regard for him as 
your foſter-bfother, nay, he is a very genteel fel- 
© low, that I muſt own, I 1 my maid for not 
| 3 BY ſhewing 
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© ſhewing Bim into my little back- room; ant {then 
© aſked him to walk into the parlour, Could 1 have. 
© imagined he would have conſtrued ſuch little civi- 
lity into an encouragement.“ : 

© Nay, I will have juſtice done to my poor bro- 
e ther too, ſaid Amelia. I myſelf have ſeen you. 
give him much greater encouragement than that. 

< Well, perhaps I have, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon. 1 
© have been always too unguarded in my ſpeech, and 
© cannot anſwer for all I have ſaid.“ She then be- 
gan to change her note, and with an affected laugh, 
turned all into ridicule; and ſoon afterwards the 
two ladies ſeparated, both in apparent good- humour; 
and Amelia went about thoſe domeſtic offices, in 
which Mr. Booth found-her engaged at the end of 
the 1 chapter. 


c RAE. DC. 
Containing a very extraordinary incident. 


IN the afternoon, Mr. Booth, with Amelia and 
her children, went to refreſh themſelves in the 
Park, The converſation now turned on what paſt 
in the morning with Mrs, Elliſon, the latter part of 
the dialogue, I mean, recorded in the laſt chapter. 
Amelia told her huſband, that Mrs. Elliſon ſo 
ſtrongly denied all intentions to marry the ſerjeant, 
that ſhe had convinced her the poor fellow was un- 
der. an error, and had miſtaken a little too much 
levity for ſerious encouragement; and concluded, 
by defiring Booth not to jeit with her any more on 
that ſubject. 

Booth burſt into a laugh, at 8 his wife ſaid. 
My dear creature, ſaid be, © how eaſy is thy ho- 
© neſty and ſimplicity to be impoſed on ! how little 
doſt thou gueſs at the art and falſehood of women! 
© I knew a young lady, who, againſt her father's 


© conſent, was married to a brother officer of mine; 
Vor. VIII. Gy : © And 
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© And as I often uſed to walk with her (for 1 
© knew her father intimately well), ſhe would of her 
© own accord take frequent occaſions to ridicule and 
e vilify her huſband (for ſo he was at the time), and 
© expreſt great wonder and indignation at the re- 
port which ſhe allowed to prevail, that ſhe ſhould 
© condeſcend ever to look at ſuch a fellow, with 
© any other deſign than of laughing at, and de- 
«© ſpiſing him. The marriage afterwards became 
c ey owned, and the lady was reputably 
© brought-to-bed. Since which, I have often ſeen 
© her; nor hath ſhe ever appeared to be in the 
© leaſt aſhamed of what ſhe had formerly ſaid, 
© though, indeed, I believe ſhe hates me heartily 
c for having heard it.” 45 =. 

© But for what reaſon,” cries Amelia, © ſhould ſhe 
© deny a fact, when ſhe muſt be ſo certain of our 
.< diſcovering it, and that immediately? 

© I cannot anſwer what end ſhe may propoſe,” ſaid 

Booth © Sometimes one would be almoſt per- 
© ſuaded that there was a pleaſure in lying itſelf. 
© But this I am certain, that I would believe the 
©. honeft ſerjeant on his bare word, ſooner than I 
e would fifty Mrs. Elliſons on oath. I am con- 
© vinced he would not have ſaid what he did to me, 
< without the ſtrangeſt encouragement ; and, I 
© think, after what we have been both witneſſes to, 
© 1t requires no great confidence in his veracity, to 
* give him an unlimited credit with regard to the 
© lady's behaviour” 

To this Amelia made no reply; and they diſ- 
courſed of other matters during the remainder of a 
very pleaſant walk. | | 

When they returned home, Amelia was ſurpriſed - 
to find an appearance of diſorder in her apartment. 
Several of the trinkets, which his lordſhip bad given 
the children, lay about the room; and a ſuit of her 
own clothes which ſhe had left in her drawers, was 
now diſplayed upon the bed, TE Sh 

| dhe 
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She immediately ſummoned her little girl up 
ſtairs, who, as ſhe plainly perceived the moment ſne 
came up with a candle, had half cried her eyes out; 
for though the girl had opened the door to them, 
as it was almoſt dark, ſhe had not taken any notice 
of this phænomenon in her countenance. 7-1 
The girl now fell down upon her knees, and cried, 
— For Heaven's ſake, Madam, do not be angry 
c with me. Indeed, I was left alone in the houſe ; 
© and hearing ſomebody knock at the door, I open- 
© ed it, I am ſure thinking no harm. I did not 
© know but it might have been you, or my maſter, 
© or madam Elliſon ; and immediately as I did, the 
rogue burſt in and ran directly up ſtairs, and what 
© he hath robbed you of I cannot tell; but I am 
c ſure I could not help it; for he was a great ſwing- 
© ing man, with a piſtol in each hand; and, if I 
© had dared to call out, to be ſure he would have 
killed me. I am ſure I was never in ſuch a fright 
© in my born days, whereof I am hardly come to 
© myſelf yet. I believe he is ſomewhere about the 
© houſe yet; for I never ſaw him go out.” 
Amelia diſcovered ſome little alarm at this nar- 
rative, but much leſs than many other ladies would 
have ſhewn ; for a fright is, | believe, ſome time 
laid hold of as an opportunity of diſcloſing ſeveral 
charms peculiar to that occaſion. And which, as 
Mr. Addiſon ſays of certain virtues, | 


—— ſhun the day, and lie conceal'd i 
In the ſmooth ſeaſons, and the calms of life. 


Booth having opened the window, and ſummoned 
in two chairmen to his aſſiſtance, proceeded to ſearch 
the houſe; but all to no purpoſe; the thief was 
flown, though the poor girl, in her ſtate of terror, 

had not ſeen him eſcape. | 1 
But now a circumſtance appeared which greatly 
ſurpriſed both Booth and Amelia; indeed, I believe 
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it will have the ſame effect on the reader; and this 


was, that the thief had taken nothing with him. 
He had, indeed, tumbled over all Booth's and 
Amelia's clothes, and the children's toys, but had 


left all behind him. 


Amelia was ſcarce more pleaſed than aſtoniſhed at 
this diſcovery, and re-examined the girl, aſſuring 
her of an abſolute pardon, if ſhe confeſſed the truth, 
but grievouſly threatening her if ſhe was found 
guilty of the leaſt: falſehood. As for a thief, 
Child. ſays ſhe, © that is certainly not true; you 
© have had ſomebody with you, to whom you have 
been ſhewing the things; therefore tell me plainly 
Who it was.“ 

The girl proteſted in the ſolemoeſt manger that 
ſhe knew not the perſon; but as to ſome circum- 
ſtances ſhe began to vary a little from her firſt ac- 
count, particularly as to the piſtols; concerning 
which, being ſtrictly examined by Booth, ſhe at 
Toft . ef Tor be ſure, Sir, he muſt have had 

< piſtols about him.“ And inſtead of perſiſting in 
his having ruſhed in 1 upon her, ſhe now confeſſed, 
that he had aſked at. the door for her maſter and 
miſtreſs; and that at his defire ſhe had ſhewn him 
up ſtairs, where he at firſt ſaid he would {tay Kul 
their return home; © but, indeed, cried ſhe, * I 
© thought no harm; for he looked like a gentle- 
© man-like ſort of man. And, indeed, ſo I thoughr 
© he was for a good while, whereof he fat down and 
< behaved himſelf very civilly, till he ſaw ſome of 
< maſter's and miſs's things upon the cheſt of draw- 
© ers; whereof he cried, ©* heyday! what's here?“ 
© and then he fell to crumbling about the things like 
any mad. Then I thinks, thinks I to myſelf, to 
be ſure he is a highwayman, whereof I did not 
dare to ſpeak to him; for I knew-madam Elliſon 
8 2 her maid was gone out, and what could ſuch 

oor girl as I do againſt a great ſtrong man? 
— beſides, thinks I, to be ſure he hath got 2 
« tols 
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then turned to the child, and aſked her if ſhe was 
| i 91 chat cireumſtance. x 


© tols about him, though I cannot indeed (that I 
will not do for the world) take my Bible-oath 
© that I ſaw any; yet to be ſure he would have ſoon. 
© pulled them out and ſnot me dead, if I had ven- 
c 


tured to have ſaid any thing to offend him. 


© know not what to make of this,“ cries Booth, 
The poor girl, I verily believe, ſpeaks to the beſt 
of her knowledge, A thief it could not be; for. 


he hath not taken the leaſt thing; and it is plain 


he had the girl's watch in his hand. —If it had been 


a bailiff, ſurely he would have ſtaid till our re- 
turn. I can conceive no other from the girl's 


account, than that it muſt have been ſome made | 
man, — 


O good Sir! ſaid the girl, © now you mention 
it, if he was not a thief, to be ſure he muſt have 
been a madman; for indeed he looked, and be- 
haved himſelf too, very much like a madman ; 


for now I remember it, he talked to himſelf, and 


ſaid many ſtrange kind of words that 1 did not 
underſtand. Indeed, he looked altogether as I 
have ſeen people in af beſides, if he was 


not a madman, what good could it do him to 
throw the things all about the room, in ſuch a 


manner? and he faid ſomething too about my 
maſter, juſt before he went down ſtairs; 1 was in 
ſuch a fright, I cannot remember particularly ; 
but I am ſure they were very ill words; he ſaid 
he would do for him, I am ſure he ſaid that, and 
other wicked bad words too, if ] could but think 
of them.“ 

© Upon my word, ſaid Booth, * this is the moſt 
probable conjecture; but Rill 1 am puzzled to 
conceive who it ſhould be; for I have no mad- 
man to my knowledge of my acquaintance ; ; and 
it ſeems, as the girl ſays, he aſked for me.“ He 
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The poor maid, after a little heſitation, anfwered, 
© Indeed, Sir, I cannot be very politive; for the 
c fright he threw me into afterwards, drove every 
© thing almoſt out of my mind.) 

< Well, whatever he was,* cries Amelia, I am 
glad the conſequence is no worſe; but let this be 
© a warning to you, little Betty, and teach you to 
take more care for the future, If ever you ſhould 
be left alone in the houſe again, be ſure to let no 

c perſons in, without firſt looking out at the win- 

© dow, and ſeeing who they are. I promiſed not 
to chide you any more on this occaſion, and I will 
keep my word; but it is very plain you deſired 
© this perſon to walk up into our apartment, which 
< was very wrong in our abſence.” _ 
Betty was going to anſwer—but Amelia would 
not let her, ſaying, Don't attempt to excuſe your- 
« ſelf; for I mortally hate a liar, and can forgive 
© any fault ſooner than falfehood. 

The poor girl then ſubmitted ; and now Amelia, 
with her aſſiſtance, began to replace all things in 
their order; and little Emily, hugging her watch 
with great fondneſs, declared ſne would never part 
with it any more. 

Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to 
the ſatisfaction of Booth; for, beſides his curioſity, 
which, when thoroughly rouſed, is a very trouble- 
ſome paſſion, he had, as 1s, I believe, uſual with 
all perſons in his circumſtances, ſeveral doubts and 
apprehenſions of he knew not what. Indeed, fear 
is never more uneaſy, than when it doth, not cer- 
tainly know its object; for on ſuch occaſions the 

mind is ever employed in railing a thouſand bug- 
bears and phantoms, much more dreadful than any 
realities, and like children, when they tell tales of 
hobgoblins, ſeems induſtrious in errifying itſelf. 
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CA 
Containing ſome matters not very unnatural. 


AATTERS were ſcarce ſooner reduced into 
II order and decency, than a violent knocking 
was heard at the door, ſuch indeed as would have 
perſuaded any one not accuſtomed to the ſound, that 
the madman was returned in the higheſt ſpring- tide 
of his fury, 

Inſtead, however, of ſo diſagreeable an appear- 
ance, a very fine lady preſently came into the room, 
no other, indeed, than-Mrs. James herſelf ; for ſhe 
was reſolved to ſhew Amelia, by the ſpeedy return 
of her viſit, how unjuſt all her accuſations had been 
of any failure in the duties of friendſhip ; ſhe had 
moreover another reaſon to accelerate this viſit, and 
that was, to congratulate her friend on the event of 
the duel between Colonel Bath and Mr. Booth. 

The lady had ſo well-profited by Mrs. Booth's 
remonſtrance, that ſhe had now no more of that 
ſtiffneſs and formality which ſhe had worn on a for- 
mer occaſion, On the contrary, the now behaved 
with the utmoſt freedom and good-humour, and 
made herſelf ſo very agreeable, that Amelia was 
highly pleaſed and delighted with her company. 

An incident happened during this viſit, that may 
appear to ſome too inconſiderable in itſelf to be re- 
corded; and yet, as it certainly produced a very 
ſtrong conſequence in the mind of Mr. Booth, we 
cannot prevail on ourſelves to paſs it by. | 

Little Emily, who was preſent in the room. while 
Mrs. James was there, as ſhe ſtood near that lady, 
happened to be playing with her watch, which ſhe 
was ſo greatly overjoyed* had eſcaped ſafe from the 
madman. Mrs, James, who expreſt great fondneſs 
for the child, deſired to ſee the watch, which ſhe 

„ commended 
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commended as the prettieſt of the kind ſhe had ever 
ſeen. 


Amelia cavght eager hold of this opportunity to 


ſpread the praiſes of her benefactor. She preſently 
acquainted Mrs. James with the donor's name, and 
ran on with great encomiums on his lordſhip” s good- 
neſs,” and particularly on his generoſity. To which 
Mrs. James anſwered, Ol certainly, Madam, his 
* lordſhip. hath univerſally the character of being 
extremely generous where he likes. 

In uttering theſe words, ſhe laid a very ſtrong 
emphaſis on the three laſt monoſyllables, accompa- 
nying them at the fame time with a very ſagacious 
look, a very ſignificant leer, and a great flirt with 
her fan. 

The greateſt genius che world had ever produ- 


ced, obſerves in one of his moſt excellent plays, 
that | 
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'Trifles, light-a as air, Ba Tkk 
Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong | 
As proofs of holy writ, 


That Mr. Booth began to be poſſelſec 5 this 
worſt of fiends, admits, I think, no longer doubt; 


for at this ſpeech of Mrs. James, he immediately 


turned pale, and from a high degree of cheerful- 
neſs, was all on a ſudden ſtruck dumb, ſo that he 
ſpoke not another word till Mrs. James left the 
room. 

The moment that lady drove from the door, Mrs. 
Elliſon came up ſtairs. - She entered the room with 
a laugh, and very plentifully rallied both Booth and 
Amelia concerning the madman, of which ſhe had 
received a full account below ſtairs; and at laſt 
aſked Amelia, if ſhe could not gueſs who it was; 


Oo 


but without receiving an anſwer, went on, ſaying, 


For my own part, 1 fancy it muſt be ſome lover 
* of yours! ſome perſon that hath ſeen you, and fo 
| 13 
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is run mad with love. Indeed, I ſhould not won- 
der if all mankind were to do the ſame. La! Mr. 
Booth, what makes you grave? why you are as 
melancholy as if you had been robbed in earneſt. 
Upon my word, though to be ſerious, it is a ſtrange 
ſtory; and as the girl tells it, I know not what to 
make of it. Perhaps it might be ſome rogue that 
intended to rob the houſe, and his heart failed 
him; yet, even that would be very extraordinary. 
What, did you loſe nothing, Madam?! 
Nothing at all,“ anſwered Amelia. He did 
not even take the child's watch.” - 

Well, captain, cries Mrs. Elliſon, 4 FO you 
will take more care of the houſe to-morrow ; for 
your lady and I ſhall leave you alone to the care of 
it, Here, Madam, ſaid ſhe, © here is a preſent 
from my lord to us; here are two tickets for the 
maſquerade at Ranelagh. You will be ſo charmed 
with it. It is the ſweeteſt of all diverſions.“ 
May I be damned, Madam,” cries Booth, $ if 
my wife ſhall go chither. : 

Mrs, Elliſon ſtarted at theſe 8 PU indeed. 
ſo did Amelia; for they were ſpoke with great ve- 
hemence. At length the former cried out with an 
air of aſtoniſnment, Not let yup lady go to ** 
* nelagh, Sir? 5 

4 No, Madam,“ cries Booth, I will not let my 
J wife go to Ranelagh. j | 
Lou ſurpriſe me,” cries Mrs. Eliten. * Se 
* you are not in earneſt,” ; 
© Indeed, Madam, retorned he, 1 am ſeriouſy 
in carne; And what is more, I am convinced ſhe 
would of her own aceord refuſe to 80. 335353 
Now, Madam, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon, “ you are to an- 
ſwer for yourſelf; and I will for your huſband, that, 
if you have a deſire to go, he will not refuſe you.” 
© I hope, Madam,“ anſwered Amelia with great 
Cravity, © {1 ſhall: never deſire to go to any place con- 

{ trary to Mr, Booth's inclinations,” 
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Did ever mortal hear the like ?? ſaid Mrs. Elli- 
ſon; you are enough to ſpoil the beſt huſband in 
© the univerſe. Inclinations ! what, is a woman to 
© be governed then by her huſband's inclinations, 

© though they are never ſo unreaſonable ? 

© Pardon me, Madam, ſaid Amelia, © I will not 

© ſuppoſe Mr. Booth's inclinations ever can be un- 
* reaſonable. I am very much obliged to you for 
the offer you have made me; but I beg you will 
not mention it more; for, after what Mr. Booth 
hath declared, if Ranelagh was a Heaven Won 
earth, I would refuſe to go to it. 

41 thank vou, my dear, cries Booth ; © I do affure 
you, you oblige me beyond my power of expreſſion 
by what you ſay; but I will endeavour to ſhew you, 
both my ſenſibility of or goodneſs, and my laſting 
gratitude to it.. 

And pray, Sir cries Mrs. Elliſon, c what can 
be your objection to your lady's going to a place, 
Which, I will venture to ſay, is as reputable as any 
about town, and which is ras. wy by the beſt 
company? ? 
Pardon me, good Mrs. Elliſon,” ſaid Booth, 
As my wife is fo good to acquieſce without know- 
ing my reaſons, I am not, I think, obliged to aſſign 
them to any other perſon.? 

Well, cries Mrs. Elliſon, if 1 had been told 
this, I would not have believed it, What, refuſe 
your lady an innocent diverſion, and that too when 
you have not the Ren to ſay it would coſt you 
a farthing?“ 

© Why will you fay any more on this ſubject, dear 
Madam ?* cries Amelia. All diverſions are to 
-me matters of ſuch indifference, that the bare in- 
clinations of any one for whom I have the leaſt value, 
would at all times turn the balance of mine. I am 
ſure then after what Mr. Booth hath ſaid ——* 

My dear, cries he, _—_ her up haſtily, *1 


« unn * your pardon, I ſpoke ä 
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© and in a paſſion—1 never once thought of con- 
« trouling you nor ever would, —Nay, I faid in the 
« ſame breath you would not 20; and, upon my ho- 
© nour, I meant nothing W | 

My dear,” ſaid ſhe, you have no need of mak- 
© ing any apology. I am not in the leaſt offended, 
© and am convinced you will never deux me what "oh 
© ſhall defire.' 

Try him, try him, Madam,“ cries Mrs. Elliſon; 

© ] will be judged by all the women in town, if it is 

« poſſible for a wife to aſk her huſband any thing 
© more reaſonable. You cannot conceive what a 

© ſweet, charming, elegant, delicious place 1 It 18. 

© Paradiſe itſelf can hardly be equal to it.. 

© I beg you will excuſe me, Madam,” ſaid Amelia, 
© nay, I intreat you will aſk me no more; for be aſ- 
© ſured I'muſt and will refuſe—Do let me deſire you 
© to give the ticket to poor, Mrs. Bennet, I believe 
* would greatly oblige her.“ 

Pardon me, Madam, ſaid Mrs. Elliſon. If you 
© will not accept of it, I am not ſo diſtreſſed for want 
© of company as to go to ſuch a public place with 
© all ſorts of people neither. I am always very glad 
© to ſee Mrs. Bennet at my own houſe; becauſe 1 
© look upon her as a very good ſort of woman; but 
© I don't chuſe to be ſeen with ſuch people in pub- 
© lic places.“ | 

Amelia expreſt ſome little indignation at this laſt 
ſpeech, which ſhe declared to be entirely beyond her 
comprehenſion; and ſoon after Mrs. Elliſon, finding 
all her efforts to prevail on Amelia were ineffectual, 
took her leave, giving Mr. Booth two or three ſar⸗ 
caſtical words, and a much more ſarcaſtical look at 
her departure. 
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"Clio Mood 


A ſcene, i in which ſome ladies will poſſibly kunt Ameliz' 5 
5 conduli erceptionable. 


N o0TH and his wit being left alone, a ſolemn 
Ber. ſilence prevailed during a few minutes. At 
laſt, Amelia, who though a good, was yet a human 
creature, ſaid to her huſband, © Pray, my dear, do 
© inform me, what could put you into ſo great a 

Ae when Mrs. Elliſon firſt offered me the tic- 

ets for this maſquerade ?? 

© ] had rather you would not aſk. me,” ſaid. Booth, 
© You have obliged me greatly in your ready ac- 
< quieſcence with my defire, and you will add greatly 
to the obligation by not inquiring the reaſon of it. 
2 This you may depend upon, Amelia, that your 
good and happineſs are the great objects of all my 
© wiſhes, and the end I propoſe in all my actions. 

This view alone could tempt me to refufe you any 
.< thing, or to conceal any thing from you.“ 

I will appeal to yourſelf,” anſwered ſhe, © whe- 
ether this be not uſing me too much like a child, 
© and whether I can poſſibly help being a little of- 
© fended at it? ; 

Not in the leaſt,” replied he, © I uſe you only 
„ with the tenderneſs of a friend. I would only en- 
© deavour to conceal that from you, which I think 
would give you uneaſineſs if you Knew. Theſe 
are called the pious frauds of friendſhip.” “ 

I deteſt all fraud,“ ſays ſhe; * and pious is too 

good an epithet to be joined to ſo odious a word. 
© You have often, you knoy, tried theſe frauds with 
© no better effect than. to teize and torment me.— 
© You cannot imagine, my dear, but that I muſt 
© have a violent deſire to know the reaſon of words, 
F which, F own, I never expected to haye heard. 

- F And 
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And the more you have ſhewn a reluctance to tell 


me, the more eagerly I have longed to know. Nor | 


o 
© can this be called a vain curiolity ; ſince I ſeem ſo 
© much intereſted in this affair. If after all this, 
« you {till inſiſt on keeping the ſecret; I will con- 
« vince you, I am not ignorant of the duty of a 
© wife, by my obedience; but I cannot help telling 
© you at the ſame time, you will make me one of 
© the moſt miſerable of women,” 

„That is, cries he, in other words, my 15 58 
© Emily, to ſay, I will be contented without the 
« ſecret; but I am reſolved to know it neverthe- 

6. esd, | 

«© Nay, if you ſay ſo,” cries ſhe, © I am convinced 
© you will tell me —Poſitively, dear Billy, I muſt and 
© will know.“ 

© Why then, poſitively,” ſays Booth, © I will tell 
you. And 1 think I ſhall then new you, that 
however well you may know the duty of a wife, 
I am not always able to behave like a huſband. 
In a word then, my dear, the ſecret is no more 
than this; I am unwilling you ſhould receive any 
more preſents from my lord. 

© Mercy upon me!” cries ſhe, with all the marks 
of aſtoniſhment; © what! a maſquerade ticket! 
© Yes, my dear,” cries he, that is perhaps the 
very worſt and moſt dangerous of all. Few men 
make preſents of thoſe tickets to ladies, without in- 
tending to meet them at the place. And what do 
we know of your companion? To be ſincere with 
you; I have not liked her behaviour for ſome time. 
© What might be the conſequence of going with ſuch 
© a woman to ſuch a luce, to meet ſuch a perſon, I 

© tremble to think—And now, my dear, I have told 

© you my reaſon of refuſing her offer with ſome little 
vehemence, and, I think, I need explain mplelt no 
© farther.” 

. © You need not, indeed, Sir, anſwered thay Good 
! Heavens! Ma I ever expect to hear this! I can ap-: 
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© Booth, if I have ever done any thing to deſerve ſuch 
ca ſuſpicion. If ever any action of mine, nay, if 
< ever any thought had ſtained the i innocence of my 
© ſoul, I could be contented.” 


e How cruelly do you miſtake me,* ſaid Booth— 


© what ſuſpicion have I ever ſhewn? _. 


Can you aſk it, anſwered ſhe, © after what you 


© have juſt now declared? 
© If I have declared any ſuſpicion of you,” replied 
he, © or if ever I entertained a thought leading that 
© way, may the worſt of evils that ever afflicted hu- 
man nature attend me. I know the pure inno- 
cence of that tender boſom, I do know it, my lovely 
angel, and adore it. The ſnares which might be 
laid for that innocence, were alone the cauſe of my 
apprehenſion; I feared what a wicked and volup- 


- gratification of a ſenſual appetite with the moſt de- 
licious repaſt, might attempt. If ever I injured 
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gination, may hell—— 

Do not terrify me, cries ſhe, interrupting i, 
with ſuch imprecations. O Mr. Booth! Mr. Booth! 
you muſt well know that a woman's virtue is always 
her ſufficient guard. No huſband, without ſuſpect- 
ing that, can ſuſpect any danger from thoſe ſnares 
you mention—And why, if you are liable to take 
ſuch things into your head, may not your ſuſpicions 
fall on me, as well as on any other? for ſure no- 
thing was ever more unjuſt,' I will not ſay un- 
grateful, than the ſuſpicions which you' have be- 
ſtowed on his lordſhip. I do ſolemnly declare, in 
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© once offered the leaſt forwardneſs. His behaviour 
_ © hath been polite indeed, but rather remarkably 
« diſtant than otherwiſe, Particularly when we play- 
© ed at cards together. I don't remember he ſpoke 


te ten words to me all the evening? F and when ] was. 
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the unſpotted whiteneſs of thy virtue in my ima- 


all the times I have ſeen the poor man, he hath never 
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b peal to Heaven, nay, I will appeal to yourſelf, Mr. 


tuous man, reſolved to ſacrifice every thing to the 
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at his houſe, though he ſhewed the greateſt fond- 
neſs imaginable to the children, he took ſo little 
notice of me, that a vain woman would have been 
very little pleaſed with him. And if he gave them 
many preſents, he never offered me one. The firſt, 
indeed, which he ever offered me was that, which 
you in that kind manner forced me to refuſe.” 
© All this may be only the effect of art, ſaid Booth. 
I am convinced he doth, nay, I am convinced he 


a a a M M a ,a 


perfectly well knows the world, told me, that his 

lordſhip's character was that of the moſt profuſe 
© in his pleaſures with women; nay, what ſaid Mrs. 
© James this very evening, * his lordſhip is ex- 
« tremely generous—where he likes.” ——TI ſhall 


© never forget the ſneer with which ſhe ſpoke theſe 
© laſt words.? 107 55 + 75 


C 

© muſt like” you; and my good friend James, who 
£ 

c 


As for Mrs. James, ſhe was always given to be 
cenſorious; I remarked it in her long ago, as her 
greateſt fault. And for the colonel, I believe he 
may find faults enow of this kind in his own boſom, 
without ſearching after them among his neighbours, 


men I know; and I ſolemnly declare, the very laſt 
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more than once.” | 
© Colonel James,' anſwered Booth, © may have 
his faults very probably. I do not look upon him 
as a ſaint, nor do I believe he deſires I ſhould; but 
what intereſt could he have in abuſing this lord's 


c 
c 
c 
c 
© truth, when he aſſured me that my lord had never 


© done an act of beneficence in his life, but for the 
fake of ſome woman whom he luſted after? 


© Then I myſelf can confute him,” replied Ame- 


lia; © for beſides his ſervice to you, which, for the 
© future, I ſhall wiſh to forget, and his kindneſs to my 
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© I am convinced they injure him, ' cries Amelia. 


I am ſure he hath the moſt impudent look of all the 


time he was here, he put me out of countenance 


character to me? or why ſhould I queſtion his 


© little babes, how inconſiſtent is the character which 
5 James 
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< James gives of him, with his lordſhip's behaviour 
to his own nephew and niece, whoſe extreme fond- 
©'nels of their uncle ſufficiently proclaims his good- 
© neſs to them? I need not mention all that I have 
| © heard from Mrs. Elliſon, every word of which I 
© believe; for I have great reaſon to think, notwith- 
0 ſtanding ſome little levity, which, to give her her 
due, ſhe fees and condemas in herſelf, ſhe is a very 
© good fort of woman.? 

Well, my dear,” cries Booth, ©] may have been 
c deceived, and I heartily hope I am ſo; but in caſes 


of this nature, it is always good to be on the ſureſt 
c ide for, as Congreve ſays, 


< The wiſe too jealous are: Fools too ſecure,” 


Here Amelia burſt into tears, upon which, Booth 
immediately caught her in his arms, and endeayour- 
ed to comfort her. Paſſion, however, for a while, 
obſtructed her ſpeech, and at laſt ſhe cried, © O, Mr, 
© Booth! can I bear to hear the word jealouſy from 
© your mouth? 

Why, my love,” ſaid Booth, c vill you ſo fatally 
_ © miſunderſtand my meaning; how often ſhall T pro- 

© teſt that it is not of you, but of him that I was jea- 
© Jous, If you could look into my breaſt, and there 
© read all the moſt ſecret thoughts of my heart, you 
© would not ſee one faint idea to your diſhonour.” 
el don't miſunderſtand you, my dear,* ſaid ſhe, 
ſo much as I am afraid you miſunderſtand yourſelf. 
What is it you fear ?—you mention not force, but 
ſnares. Is not this to confeſs, at leaſt, that you 
have ſome doubt of my underſtanding ?—do you 
then really imagine me ſo weak as to be cheated of 
my virtue am I to be deceived into an affection 
©-for a man, before I perceive the leaſt inward hint 
of my danger? No, Mr. Booth, believe me, a wo- 
man muſt be a fool indeed who can have in earneſt 
* ſuch an excuſe for her actions. I have nor, I think, 


* any 
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any very high opinion of my judgment; but ſo far 
I ſhall rely upon it, that no man breathing could 
have any ſuch deſigns as you have apprehended, 
without my immediately ſeeing them; and how I 
ſhould then act, I hope my whole conduct to you 
hath ſuſiciently declared. 

Well, my dear, cries Booth, © I beg you will 
mention it-no more; if poſlible, forget i it. L hope, 
nay, 1 believe, I have been in the wrong pray 
forgive me. 

II will, I do forgive you, my dais? ſubd ſhe, c if 
forgiveneſs be a proper word for one whom you 
have rather made miſerable than angry; but ler 
me entreat you to baniſh for ever all ſuch ſuſpi- 
cions from your mind. I hope Mrs. Elliſon hath 
not diſcovered the real cauſe of your paſſion ; bur, 

poor woman, if ſne had, I am convinced it would 
go no farther. Oh, Heavens! I would not for 
the world it ſhould reach his lordſhip's ears. You 
would loſe the beſt friend that ever man had.— 
Nay, I would not for his own ſake, poor man! 
for I really believe it would affect him greatly, 
and I muſt, I cannot help having an eſteem for ſo 

© much goodneſs, An eſteem which, by this dear 

* hand,” ſaid ſhe, taking Booth's hand and kiſſing 

it, no man alive ſhall ever obtain by ne _ 

© to me.“ 

Booth caught her in his arms and tenderly em- 
braced her. After which, the reconciliation ſoon 
became complete ; and Booth in the contemplation 


of his happineſs oy buried gs his N 
thoughts. 5 ip 
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55 CHAP. vn. | 
4 Chapter i in which there is much Learning. 


HE next morning, whil Booth was gone ta 
take his morning walk, Amelia went down 
into Mrs. Elliſon's apartment, where, though ſhe 
was received with great civility, yet ſhe found that 
Jady was not at all pleaſed with Mr. Booth; and by 
ſome hints which dropt from her in converfation, 
Amelia very greatly apprehended that Mrs, Elliſon 
had too much ſuſpicion of her huſband's real uneaſi- 
nefs.. For that lady declared very openly, ſhe could 
not help perceiving what ſort of man Mr, Booth was: 
< And though I have the gages. regard for you, 
Madam, in the world, ſaid ſhe, yet I think my- 
£ ſelf in honour obliged not to impoſe on his lord- 
© ſhip, who, I know very well, hath conceived his 
« greateſt liking to the captain, on my telling him, 
* that he was the beſt huſband in the world.“ 
| Amelig's fears gave her much diſturbance ; and 
when her huſband returned, ſhe acquainted him with 
them; upon which occaſion, as it was natural, ſhe 
reſumed a little the topie of their former diſcourſe, 
nor could ſhe help caſting, though in very gentle 
terms, ſome ſlight blame on Booth, for having en- 
tertained a ſuſpicion, which, ſhe ſaid, might in its 
conſequence very poſſibly prove their ruin, and oc- 
caſion the loſs of his lordſnip's friendſhip, . . 
Booth became highly affected with what his wife 
ſaid, and the more, as he had juſt received a note 
from Colonel James, informing him that the colonel 
had heard of a vacant company in the regiment which 
Booth had mentioned to him, and that he had been 
with his lordſhip about it, who had promiſed to uſe 
his utmoſt intereſt to obtain him the command. 
The poor man now expreſſed the utmoſt concern 
for his yeſterday” 8 * * © he believed the 


0 devil 
* 


0 « devil | had taken poſſeſſion of him,” and W 
with crying out, Sure I was born, my deareſt crea- 
ture, to be your torment.” - 

Amelia no ſooner ſaw her huſband's diſtreſs, than 
ſhe inſtantly forbore whatever might ſeem likely to 
aggravate it, and applied herſelf with all her power 
to comfort him. If you will give me leave to offer 
c my advice, my deareſt ſoul,” ſaid ſhe, © I think 
all might yet be remedied. I think you know me 
too well, to ſuſpe& that the deſire of diverſion 
ſhould induce me to mention what I am now going 
to propoſe ; and in that confidence, I will aſk you 
to let me accept my lord's and Mrs. Elliſon's offer, 
and go to the maſquerade. No matter how little 
while I ſtay there; if you deſire it, I will not be 
an hour from you. I can make an hundred ex- 
cuſes to come home, or tell a real truth, and ſay, 
I am tired of the place. The bare going will cure 
every thing.“ 

Amelia had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than Booth 
immediately approved her advice, and readily gave 
his conſent, He could not however help ſaying, 
That the ſhorter her ſtay was there, the more 
F agreeable i it would be to him; for you know, my 
c dear,“ ſaid he, I would never willingly be a mo- 

f ment out of your ſight.” . 

In the afternoon Amelia ſent to invite Mrs. Elli- 
ſon to à diſh of tea; and Booth undertaok to laugh 
off all that had paſt yeſterday, in which attempt, the 
abundant good-humgqur of that lady gave him great 
hopes of ſucceſs. 

Mrs. Bennet came that . to make a viſit, 
and was almoſt. an hour with Boath and Amelia, * 
fore the entry of Mrs. Elliſon, 

Mr. Booth had hitherto rather diſliked. this ar 
lady, and had wondered at the pleaſure which Amelia 
declared ſhe took in her company. This afternoon, 
however, he changed his opinion, and liked her al- 
maſt as BOY as his wife had done, She did indeed 

| Hh 2 ba⸗ahave 
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behave at this time with more than ordibary's gaiety; 
and good- humour gave a glow to her countenance 


that ſet off her features, which were very pretty, to 
the beſt advantage, and leſſened the deadneſs that 
had uſually appeared in her complexion. | 

But if Booth was now pleaſed with Mrs. Bennet, 


Amelia was ſtill more pleaſed with her than ever. 


For when their difcourſe turned on love, Amelia diſ- 


— 


| covered that her new friend had all the ſame ſenti- 
ments on that ſubje& with herſelf. In the courſe of 


their converſation, Booth gave Mrs. Bennet a hint 


of wiſhing her a good huſband, upon which both the 


ladies declaimed againſt ſecdnd marriages ; with equal 


vehemence. 


Upon this occaſion, Booth and his wiſh diſcovered 


a talent in their viſitant, to which they had been be- 


fore entirely ſtrangers, and for which they both greatly 
admired her; and this was that the lady was a good 


ſcholar, in which, indeed, ſhe had the advantage of 


poor Amelia, whoſe reading was confined to Engliſh 


plays and poetry; beſides which, I think, ſhe had 
converſed only with the divinity of the great and 


learned Dr. Barrow, and with the hiſtories of the 
excellent biſhop Burnet. 
Amelia delivered-herſelf on the fob; ect of fond 


| marriages with much eloquence and ns. good ſenſe; 


* , 
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but when Mrs. Bennet came to give her opinion, ſhe 


1 24 in the following manner: * I ſhall not enter 


© into the queſtion concerning the legality of biga- | 
© my. Our laws certainly allow it, and fo, I think, 

doth our religion. We are now debating only ou 
* the decency of it, and in this light, I own myſelf 
as ſtrenuous an advocate againſt it, as any Roman 
matron would have been in thoſe ages of the com- 
© monwealth, when it was held to be infamous. For 
my own part, how great a paradox ſoever my opi- 
nion may ſeem, I ſolemnly declare, I fee but little 
difference between having two huſbands at one 
C tine, and at ſeveral . and of this I am very 


3 ” „ 


n N E | c confident, 
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* confident, that the fame degree of love for a firſt 


© huſband, which preſerves a woman in the one caſe, 
will preſerve her in the other. There is one argu- 


© ment, which I ſcarce know how to deliver before 


© you, Sir; but—if a woman hath lived with her firſt 


© huſband 'without having children, I think it un- 


© pardonable in her to carry barrenneſs into a ſecond 


family. On the contrary, if ſhe hath children by 
her firſt huſband, to give them a ſecond father is 
"07 ſtill more unpardonable. : 


But ſuppoſe, Madam,' cries Booth, interrupting 


her, with a ſmile, © ſhe ſhould have had children by 
© her firſt huſband, and have loſt them.“ 


That is acaſe, anſwered ſhe, with a ſigh, © which 
I did not deſire to think of, and, I muſt own it, the 


* moſt favourable light in which a ſecond marriage 


© can be ſeen. But the ſcriptures, as Petrarch ob- 
c ſerves, rather ſuffer them than commend them; and 


. © St. Jerom ſpeaks againſt them with the utmoſt bitter= 


© neſs.”—* I remember,” cries Booth, (who was wil- 


ling either to ſhew his learning, or to draw out the 
lady's) a very wiſe law of Charondas the famous 


© lawgiver of Thurium, by which men, who mar- 
« ried a ſecond time, were removed from all public 
©councils; for it was ſcarce reaſonable to ſuppoſe; 
that he who was ſo great a fool in his own family, 
ſhould be wiſe in public affairs. And though ſe- 
cond marriages were permitted among the Ro- 
mans, yet they were at the ſame time diſcouraged; 
and thoſe Roman widows who refuſed them; were 
held in high eſteem, and honoured with what Va- 
lerius Maximus calls the Corona Pudicitiæ. In 
the noble family of Camilli, there was not, in 
many ages, a ſingle inſtance of * which Mar- 


tial calls adultery : 


0 re taties nubit, non nubit; adullera FE. oh. 


085 True, Sir,“ ſays Mrs. Bennet, and Virgil calls 
this a violation of chaſtity, and makes Dido ſpeak 
© of it with the utmoſt deteſtation : 


* | © Sed 


oy 
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© Sed mibi vel Tellus optem prius ima debiſcat; 

Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
. © Pallenies umbras Erebi, nottemque. profundam, 
Aue, pudor, quam te violo, aut iua jura reſoluo. 
le neos, primum qui me ibi junxit, amores, 

Alle habeat ſemper 14 ſeruetque Sepulchro.. 


She repeated theſe lines with fo ſtrong an empha- 
fis, that ſhe almoſt frightened Amelia out of her wits, 
and not a little ſtaggered Booth, who was himſelf. no 
contemptible ſcholar—He expreſſed great admira- 
tion of the lady's learning ; upon which ſhe ſaid it was 
all the fortune given her by her father, and all the 
dower left her by her huſband ;. © and ſometimes,” 
faid ſhe, < I. am inelined to think I enjoy more plea- 
© ſure from it, than if they had beſtowed on me what 
© the world would in general call more valuable. 
She then took occaſion, from the ſurprize which Booth 
had affected to conceive at her repeating Latin with 
fo good a grace, to comment on that great abſurdity 
(for fo ſhe termed it) of excluding women from 
learning; for which they were equally qualified with 
the men, and in which ſo many had made fo notable 
a proficiency.; for a proof of which, ſhe mentioned 
Madam Dacier, and many others. 
Though both Booth and Amelia, outwardly con- 
curred with her ſentiments, it may be a queſtion 
whether they did not aſſent rather out of complai- 
ſance, than from their real judgment. 


eH AP. VIII 
| Containing ſome unaccountable behaviour in Mrs. Elliſon. 


Ly RS. Elliſon made her entrance at the end of 
JF the preceding diſcourſe. At her firſt appear- 


ance, ſhe put on an unuſual degree of formality and 
reſerve; but when Amelia. had acquainted; her that 
ſhe deſigned to. accept the favour . 
Na | "©.Q0 I's ; 00 
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foon began to alter the gravity of her muſcles, and 
preſently fell in with that ridicule which'Booth thought 
proper to throw on his yeſterday's behaviour. 
The converſation now became very lively atid plea - 
ſant, in which Booth having mentioned the diſcourſe 
that paſſed in the laſt chapter, and having greatly 
complimented Mrs. Bennet's ſpeech on that ocean, 
Mrs. Elliſon, who was as ſtrefiuous an advocate on 
the other ſide, began to rally that lady extremely, 
declaring it was a certain ſign ſhe intended to'marry 
again ſodn. Married ladies, cries ſhe, I believe, 
© ſometimes think themſelves in earneſt in ſuch de- 
. © clarations, though they are oftener perhaps meant 
e as compliments to their huſbands; but when wi- 
© dows exclaim loudly againſt ſecond marriages, I 
would always lay a wager, that the man, if not the 
© wedding-day, is abſolutely fixed on.. 4 
Mrs. Bennet made very little anſwer to this ſar- 
caſm. Indeed, ſhe had ſcatce opened her lips from 
the time of Mrs. Ellifon's coming into the room, 
and had grown particularly grave at the mention of 
the maſquerade. Amelia imputed this to her being 
left out of the party, a matter which is often no ſmal 
mortification to human pride, and in a whiſper aſked 
Mrs. Elliſon, if ſhe could not procure a third ticket; 
to which ſhe received an abſolute negative. 
During the whole time of Mrs. Bennet's ſtay, 
which was above an hour afterwards, ſhe remained 
perfectly filent, and looked extremely melancholy. 
This made Amelia very uneaſy, as ſhe concluded he 
had gueſſed the cauſe of her vexation. In which 
opinion ſhe' was the more confirmed, from certain 
looks of no very pleaſant kind, which Mrs. Bennet 
now and then caſt on Mrs. Elliſon, and the more 
than ordinary concern that appeared in the former 
lady's countenance, whenever the maſquerade” was 
mentioned, and which, unfortunately, was the prin- 
cipal topic 'of their diſcourſe ; for Mrs. Elliion-gave 
a very elaborate deſcription of the extreme beauty 
N the place, and elegance of rhe diverſion. 
T4. 2. When 
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When Mrs. Bennet was departed, Amelia could 
not help again ſoliciting. Mrs. Elliſon for another 
ticket, declaring ſhe was certain Mrs. Bennet had a 
great inclination to 7 with them; but Mrs. Elliſon 

again excuſed herſelf from aſking it of his lordſhip. 
Beſides, Madam, ſays. ſhe, if I would go thi- 
© ther with Mrs. Bennet, which, I own. to you, I 
don't chuſe, as ſhe is a perſon whom nobody knows, 
I very much doubt whether ſhe herſelf would like 
it; for ſhe is a woman of a very unaccountable 
turn. All her delight lies in books; and, as for 
public diverſions, , I have. heard her often declare 
her abhorrence of them. 
What then,“ ſaid, Amelia, could 888 all 
that gravity from the moment the maſquerade was 
mentioned? 
As to that,“ 1 the other, c there... is no 
gueſſing. You have. ſeen her altogether; as grave 
© before. now. She hath, had theſe fits of gravity at 
© times. ever ſince the death of her huſband,” 

© Poor creature! cries Amelia, * I heartily pity 
© her... For ſhe muſt certainly ſuffer a great deal on 
© theſe occaſions. I dec clare I. have. taken a firange 
C fancy to her.? 

Perhaps, you St not like — ſo well, if you 
© knew her thoroughly,” anſwered Mrs, Elliſon. — 
© She is upon the whole, but of a whimſical remper ; 
tand, if you will take my opinion, you ſhould not 
c cultivate too much intimacy with her. 1 know 
| © you will never mention what I ſay ;. but ſhe is like 
. © ſome pictures which pleaſe beſt at a diſtance,” 
Amelia did not ſeem. to agree with theſe ſenti- 
ments, and ſhe greatly importuned Mrs. Elliſon to 
be more explicit, but to no purpoſe; the continued 
to give only dark hints to Mrs. Bennet's diſadvan- 
tage; and, if ever ſhe let drop ſomething a little 
too harſh, ſhe failed not immediately to contradict 
herſelf, by throwing ſome gentle commendations 
into the other ſcale; ſo that her conduct appeared 
Wor unaccountable t& Amelia, and, upon the 
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whole, ſhe knew not whether to conclude Mrs. El- 
liſon to be a friend or enemy to Mrs. Bennet. 
During this latter converſation, Booth was not in 
the room; for he had been ſummoned down ſtairs 
by the ſerjeant, who came to him with news from 
Murphy, whom he had met. that evening, and who 


aſſured the ſerjeant, that if he was deſirous of re- 


covering the debt, and which he had before pretend- 
ed to have on Booth, he might ſhortly have an op- 
portunity 3 for that there was to be a very ſtrong pe- 
tition to the board, the next time they ſat. Murphy 
ſaid further, That he need not fear having kis money; 
for that to his certain knowledge the captain had 
' ſeveral things of great value, and even his children 
had gold watches. 3 „ 
This greatly alarmed Booth, and ſtill more, when 


the ſerjeant reported to him from Murphy, that 
all theſe things had been ſeen in his poſſeſſion with 
in a day laſt paſt. He now plainly perceived, as he 


thought, that Murphy himſelf, or one of his emiſſa- 
ries, had been the ſuppoſed madman; and he now 
very well accounted to himſelf in his own mind, for 


all that had happened, conceiving that the deſign 


was to examine into the ſtate of his effects, and to 
try whether it was worth his creditors while to 
e todd bak ae 
At his return to his apartment, he communicated 
what he had heard to Amelia and Mrs Elliſon, not 


diſguiſing his apprehenſions of the enemy's inten- 


tions; but Mrs. Elliſon endeavoured to laugh him 
out of his fears, calling him faint-hearted, and aſ- 
ſuring him he might depend on her lawyer. —“ Till 


© you hear from him,” ſaid ſhe, © you may reſt en- 
=_ . 


© tirely contented; for, take my word for it, no 
© danger. can happen to you, of which you will not 
© be timely appriſed by him. And as for the fellow 
© that had the impudence to come into your room, 
© if he was ſent on ſuch an errand as you mention, I 


* heartily wiſh 1 had been at home; I would have _ 
355 EY, f : | _ © ſecured. 
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© ſecured him fafe with a conſtable, and have car- 
« ried him directly before juſtice Threſher. I know 
< the juſtice is an enemy to bailiffs on his own ac- 
© count.” | * | hp | 

This heartening ſpeech a little rouſed the courage 
of Booth, and ſomewhat comforted Amelia, though 
the ſpirits of -both had been too much hurried, to 
ſuffer them either to give or receive much enter- 
cainment that evening; which Mrs. Ellifon per- 
ceiving, ſoon took her leave, and left this unhappy 
couple to ſeek relief from ſleep, that powerful friend 
to the diſtreſſed, though, like other powerful friends, 

he is not always ready to give his aſſiſtance to thoſe 


who want it moſt. 


| ©  . Containing a very ſtrange incident. 


X7 HEN the huſband and wife were alone, they 
| again talked over the news which the ſerjeant 
had brought; on which occaſion, Amelia did all ſhe 
could to conceal her own fears, and to quiet thoſe of 
her huſband. At laſt ſhe turned the converſation to 
another ſubject, and poor Mrs. Bennet was brought 
on the carpet. I ſhould be ſorry,' cries Amelia, 
© to find I had conceived an affection for a bad wo- 
man; and yet I begin to fear Mrs. Elliſon knows 
© ſomething of her more than ſhe cares to diſcover ; 
© why elſe ſhould ſhe be unwilling to be ſeen with 
© her in public ? beſides, I have obſerved that Mrs. 
c Ellifon hath been always backward to introduce 
© her to me, nor would ever bring her to my apart- 
* ment, though I have often deſired her. Nay, ſhe 
© hath given me frequent hints not to cultivate the 
© acquaintance. What do you think, my dear? 
I ſhould be very ſorry to contract an intimacy with 
RS %% En IE III. 
- .© Nay, my dear,” cries Booth, © I know no more 
© of her, nor indeed hardly fo much as FN 
iin | = . : = 7% .- © at 


_ </But this I think, that if Mrs. Elliſon knows any 
© reaſon. why ſne ſhould not have introduced Mrs. 


- © Bennet into your company, ſhe! was very much in 


the wrong in introducing her into it. | 
In diſcourſes of this kind they paſt the remainder 
of the evening. In the morning Booth roſe early, and 
going down ſtairs received from little Betty a ſealed 
ere fir contained che followng words: 1 


"i 1 beware, $0454 
For I apprehend a dreadful ſnare 
Is laid for virtuous innocence, 
Under a friend's falſe pretence. 


Booth immediately enquired of the "ab who 


brought this note? and was told, it came by aichair- 


man, who, having delivered it, dee without 
faying a word. 


He was extremely naggeurd at wh at le: read; nd 


preſently referred the advice to the fame affair on 


which he had received thoſe hints from Arkinſon the 
preceding evening; but when he came to conſider 
the words more maturely, he could not ſo well re- 
concile the two laſt lines of this poetical epiſtle, if 


it may be ſo-called, with any danger which the law 


gave him reaſon to apprehend. Mr. Murphy and 
his gang could not well be ſaid to attack either his 
innocence or virtue; nor did they attack him under 
any colour or pretence of friendſhi p. 
After much deliberation on this matter, a very 
ſtrange ſuſpicion came into his head; and this Was, 
that he was betrayed by Mrs. Elliſon. He had for 
ſome time conceived no very high opinion of that 
good gentlewoman, and he now began to ſuſpect that 
ſhe was bribed to betray him. By this means he 
thought he could beſt account for the ſtrange appear- 
ance of the ſuppoſed madman. And when this con- 


ceĩt once had ibirth in his mind, ſeveral circumſtances 
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jocoſe behaviour and raillery on that oecaſion, and 
her attempt to ridicule his fears from che mane af 
which the ſerjeant had brought him 

This ſuſpicion was indeed prepoſterous, 5 not at 
all warranted by, or even conſiſtent with, the character 
and whole behaviour of Mrs. Elliſon, but it was the 
only one which at that time ſuggeſted itſelf to his 
mind; and however blameable it might be, it was 
certainly not unnatural in him to entertain it; for ſo 
great a torment is anxiety to the human mind, that 

we always endeavour to relieve ourſelves from it, by 
_ gueſſes, however doubtful or uncertain ;z on all which 
occaſions, diſlike and hatred are the ſureſt guides to 
lead our ſuſpicion to its object. 

When Amelia roſe to breakfaſt, Booth produced 
the note which he had received, ſaying, My dear, 

you have ſo often blamed me for keeping ſecrets 
= from you, and J have ſo often, indeed, endeavoured 
© to Conceal ſecrets of this kind from you with ſuch 
c ill ſucceſs, that, I think, I ſhall-never more at- 
© tempt it. Amelia read the letter haſtily, and 
ſeemed not a little diſcompoſed; then turning to 
Booth with a very diſconſolate countenance, ſhe 
ſaid, Sure fortune takes a delight in terrifying us! 
* what can be the meaning of this?“ Then fixing 
her. eyes attentively on — paper, ſhe peruſed it for 
ſome time, till Booth cried ——*© How. is it poſſible, 

my Emily, you can read ſuch ſtuff patiently ] the 
c yerſes are certainly as bad as ever were written.” 
I was trying, my dear,“ anſwered ſhe, ; to recollect 
thechand; for I will take my oath, I have ſeen it 
before, and that very lately,“ and ſuddenly ſhe 
cried out with great emotion, I remember it per- 
s fectly now—lt is Mrs. Bennet's hand. Mrs. El- 
© liſon ſhewed me a letter from her but a day or two 
5 ago. It i is a very e hasd, and I am po- 
* ſitive it is her s. # poet] 

If it be her's,” cries Booth, c l can he poſfibly 
© mean by the latter part of her caution? ſure Mrs. 
< Elliſon hath no intention to betray us.“ | 

4 I know 
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I know not what ſhe means, anſwered Amelia, 


2 but I am reſolved to know immediately ; for I am 
certain of the hand. By the greateſt luck in the 
5 world, ſhe told me yeſterday where her lodgings 


gere, when ſhe preſſed me exceedingly to come and 


c ſee her. She lives but a very few doors from us, 
© and I will go to her this moment.. 

Booth 3 not the leaſt objection to 1 wife's 
deſign. His curioſity was indeed as great as her's, 
and ſo was his impatience to fatisfy it, though he 
mentioned nor this his impatience to Amelia; and 
perhaps it had been well for him if he had. 


Amelia therefore preſently equipped herſelf i in her 


walking dreſs, and leaving her children to the care 


of her huſband, made. all poſſible haſte to Mrs, 
Benner's lodgings. | 


Amelia waited near five minutes at Mrs, Pennet's 


door, before any one came to open it; at length, 


a maid - ſervant appeared, who being aſked if Mrs. 
Bennet was at home, anſwered with ſome confuſion 
in her countenance, that ſhe did not know, * bur, 


Madam, ſaid ſhe, * if you will ſend up your name, 
I will go and ſee.” Amelia then told her name; 
and the wench, after ſtaying a conſiderable time, 
returned and acquainted her that Mrs. Bennet was 


at home. She was then uſhered into a parlour, and 


told that the lady would wait on her preſently, 
In this parlour, Amelia cooled her heels, as the 
phraſe is, near a quarter of an hour. She ſeemed 
indeed, at this time, in the miſerable ſituation of one 
of thoſe poor wretches, who make their morning viſits 
to the great, to ſolicit favours, or perhaps to ſolicit 


the payment of a debt; for both are alike treated as 


beggars, and the latter ſometimes conſidered as the 
more troubleſome beggars of the two. 

| During her ſtay here, Amelia obſerved. the: bu 
to be in great confuſion; a great buſtle was heard 


above ſtairs, and the maid ran up and oy ſeveral 
fa in a great ä e 
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At length Mrs. Bennet herſelf came in. She was 
| greatly diſordered in her looks, and had, as the wo- 
men call it, huddled on her clothes in much haſte; 
for in truth, ſhe was in bed when Amelia firſt _ 
Of this fact ſhe informed: her, as the only — 
olanßz 


ſhe could make for baving cauſed her to wai 
for her company. 

Amelia very readily accepted her fre Bath um aſked 
her with a ſmile, if theſe early hours were uſual with 
ber? Mrs. Bennet turned as red as ſcarlet at the 

queſtion, and anſwered, © No, indeed, dear Madam. 
1 am, for the moſt part, a very early riſer; but J 
happened accidentally to fit up very late laſt night. 

c 1 am ſure I had little expectation of your intend - 
© ing me ſuch a favour this morning.? 

Amelia looking very ſtedfaſtly at her, ſaid: Is it 
« poſſible, Madam, you ſhould think ſuch a. note as 
© this would raiſe no curioſity in me ? She then gave 
her the note, aſking her, if ſhe did not know the hand? 

Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmoſt ſurpriſe and 
confuſion at this inſtant. Indeed, if Amelia had con- 
ceived. but the lighteſt ſuſpicion before, the behavi- 
out of the lady would have been a ſufficient confirm- 
ation to her of the truth. She waited not therefore 
for an anſwer, which, indeed, the other ſeemed in no 
haſte to give; but conjured her in the moſt earneſt 
manner, to explain to her the meaning of ſo extra- 
ordinary an act of friendſhip: .< For, ſo, ſaid ſhe, 
] eſteem it; being convinced you muſt have ſuffi- 
© cient reaſon for the warning you have given me. 

Mrs. Bennet, after ſome heſitation, anſwered ; 
I need not, I believe, tell you how much I am ſur- 
« priſed at what you have ſhewn me, and the chief 
c ©. reaſon of my ſurpriſe is, how you came to diſcover 
my hand. Sure, Madam, you have not ſhe wn it 
$1 to Mrs. Elliſon.“ 1311 

Amelia declared ſne Hoh not; bur Ken ſhe 
Ans queſtion her no farther. What ſignifies bow 
« I diſcovered it, ſince your handd it certainly i 5 PP 
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© I own it is, cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her 
Tririts, © and ſince you have not ſhewn. it to that wo- 
man, I am ſatisfied. 1 begin to gueſs now hence 
you might haye your information; but no matter, 
I with I had never done any thing of which I ought 
to be more aſhamed No one can, I think, juſtly 
© accuſe me of a crime on that account; and I thank 
Heaven, my ſhame will never be directed by the 
e falſe opinion of the world. Perhaps it was wrong 
< to ſhew my letter; but when I conſider all eir- 
cumſtances, I can forgive it. 
Since you have gueſſed the truth, ſaid Amelia, 
IJ am not obliged to deny it. She indeed ſhewed 
me your letter; but I am ſure you have not the 
© leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of it. On the contrary, 
your behaviour on ſo melancholy an occaſion was 
highly praiſe - worthy; and your bearing up under 
© ſuch afflictions, as the loſs of a huſband in ſo dread- 
« ful a ſituation, was truly great and heroical 
* So Mrs. Elliſon then hath ſhewn you my letter? 

cries Mrs. Bennet eagerly. 

Why, did not you gueſs it yourſelf ?? anſwered 
Amelia, © otherwiſe I am ſure ] have betrayed my 
© honour in mentioning it. I hope you have not 
© drawn me inadvertently into any breach of my 
* promiſe. Did you not affert, and that with an 
* abſolute certainty, that you knew ſhe had ſhewn 
me your letter, and that you was not angry with 
her for ſo doing? | 
l am ſo confuſed,” replied Mrs. Bennet, that 
I ſcarce know what I ſay; yes, yes, I remember 
I did fay ſo——T wiſh I had no greater reaſon to 
be angry with her than that.“ | 
For Heaven's ſake,* cries Amelia, © do not de-. 
© lay my requeſt any longer; what you ſay now 
greatly increaſes my curioſity ; and my mind will 
© beon the rack till you diſcover your whole mean- 
ing; or: 1 am more and more convinced, that 
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4 © ſomething of the utmoſt importance was the pur- | 


rt of your meſſage.” 
Of the utmoſt importance, indeed,“ eries Mrg. | 
Bennet, at leaſt you will own my apprehenſions 
were ſufficiently well founded O gracious Hea- 
© ven! how happy ſhall I think myſelf, if I ſhould: 


* have proved your preſervation | I will, indeed, ex- 


c plain my meaning; but in order to difdole” all 15 


my fears in their juſt colours, I muſt unfold my 


© whole hiftory to you. Can you. have patience, 
© Madam, to liſten to the ſtory of the moft unfor- | 
© tunate of women ? 


Amelia aſſured her of the higheſt attention 3 and 


; Mrs. Bennet ſoon after began to relate what 1 is writ- 
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ten in the ſeventh book of this 4 
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